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am fo in any inſtance comſicler the 


: _ ax] WY — 


Pro- 


1 


pronounce too poſitivchy, for nei- 


are too apt at firſt ſight ro condemn 
as Error, what an Author may 


gave found after a laborious, and 


tedious Enquiry to be Truth. 
But however others may judge, 
or whether I am in the right, or 
miſtaken ; I ſtand equal ly acquit- 


ted in my own Mind, having ta- 
ken the right Way to arrive at 


Truth. And as my Sentiments in 


out entring my ſelf into the Rea- 


I ask the Reader's Pardon, for 


chiefly 


S theſe Matters be they what they 
Y will, have not been taten upon 
I -Truſt, and Implicidy, and with- 


ſon of the thing; what is Error 
2 from the Fountain ß 
Light, and in That Senſe, as every 
other Truch may be ſaid to be, is 
Divinely inſpired. Ma 4 
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only take leave to plead one Piece 
of Merit, which I pretend to have 


vwith the Publick, and that is, that 


I have made a new Acquiſition 


| for the Common-Wealth of Let- 5 
ters; I believe this is the only 


Book. extant upon the Subject. 


Apelles wrote many Volumes 
upon Painting, perhaps among 
them ſomething might be ſaid on 


to diſtinguiſh ities from Ori- 
nave long 290 


| ginals, but Theſe | 
mortal. Father Ortandi in his 


Alcedario Pittorico, printed at 
Bologna 1704, has given in a Ca- 
talogue of about 150 Books re- 
lating to Painting in ſeveral 
Languages, but none that I can 
| find treats of this Science. © | 
de Piles (to whom we are obli- 
ged for ſome curious, and uſe i 
Wins | nl - © 


5 


| EOS gr S Sera ARR TG, DPÞpO Mm 


LIN = 
S 


0 (a 
fol-Hingsrhe has furniſh'd, us With 
in his ASvfral Works). 35 150 oply. / 
one IL knaw; offt * has ſe o much 
ad Entred upon th is Matter, ris 
but Ten n Ver of — in his. 
d l Die def. Peintres, 


printed at Paris, Army 1713. 3. 
{nal recciv d 


au 4Adyancage from whar, be has: 


dene on this Head Fuck 1 
| engygh ro; require it, I Ihoud not 

hape tail d Have acknowledg'd 1 it 

on this Occſſon, And yet 1 bo- 
licve I have profited: hy it;.45 much: 
a5/any,Man has, or Can poſhibly. = 
Nat bus char A. de Piles ſerans: = 
well qualif/ d upon ſeveral Ac- 

unts do have given us great 
Len in this mütter if he ha { 
thought fit, but hie has not done it, 
3 hg; ins only, ſtrook Out a flighe: 8 
Fc of fame Commen, and 
8 Oüriem Wed and Very 

lie more. W Earn the bi 


| L811 


— 


: ( 10 9 
is worthy” of iy: more” Elaborate: 
Effay the Reader Will judge for 
Himfelf”; > "T3 evident 'T'thoughr- 
4 was, N 
Dear was not without Reaſon; 
Ag a8 many Gentlemen pilſue 


themſelves of having ſome ſhare: | 
d of Knowledge, and 
Value themlelyes' upon it; that 


of this kin; 


is, as many” as pretend to judge 


of what Had a Picture is, or cat 


tis an Original, or not, one mut 
ſup oſ&that all theſe think as Ido 
in this Particular! BOT O 1 991 
In à Word, as this is Ker enly 
Böck erat on the Sübjeck, in any 
Canguage that I know « of, and he 
Lat? chit Jam like ma Write, 
have endeavourd 10 1 . togeth 
in as good a Method as * Was U. 
ble allm my Thoughts on theſe Mat. 
ters; Which together with what T- 
have ade in my former Dil dure 
= 5 All chat I can u 'regollect as Ma- 
. 5 cerial 


1 flatter my ſelf it Will 


=s i ae” I. A. 


8 


— . 2 — 


* 


FORE 
- 


4m) 
terial on the Theory of Painting: 
And thus to my Power I have ac- 


quitted dae to my Country, 


to the Art, and to o the e of 
it. YI T4 «47! | 


F Heref fore ecollÞt thou * ood, 
there is none Good but One, 
that i is God? Said the Son of God 
to the your Man Who prefac d a 
Noble e ion with that Com- 
plement. This is that Goodneſs 
that is Pertect, Simple, and Pro- 
perl lo call d, tis what is Peculiar 


no. where c fe. But there is ano- 


Gd imperfect, Com- 
and no other 


- Wy 


and ſo to be found ; 


Sean the Wa % 


MED! 


tribute very much to the Im proves: 


= ment of four ns Big here ; ; it 


deere nd not reje 
cite Ef, e diere 


ben hich 


by e 


kenden is 12 5 
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en which'are noo 
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one of we Talis. hcte is 


2855 63 | 
helle 1 


Nana ee 


Penne. 


| beas Incorrect as char of Cor 
Nitian, or Rulens; 3 
Lk Difavrecable as that of P 


— > „ AS: 54 IEG | td. | tate Thr 2 a 


* 


( 


0 or Endowment in an Hepoick 
Hegree made à God, 


Hercules 
4 „ba Strength, but it was never 


© jected to him that he wanted 
Wir. Apollo Preſided over. — 
* and oY was _ edt 


Exeeprions iat 227 1 + 
% of Miner wa, or. the Wiſdom of 
"Theſe wiſe Heathens 
* were glad to Irnortlize any 


4 ne ferviceable Gift, and over- 


106k all ImperfoCtions in the 


I © Perſon that · had it. 


If in a Picture the Sediybe 0 well 


if net imprO d, I it fill che Mind 


wick Noble, and Inſtructive Ideas, 
S Twill not Kruple | 


to ſay tis an 
excellent Picture, tho”. the Drawing 


\ Battiſta Franco, 0 AG | 


a6. #55 1.4 
19111 | — Angelo. 


n, and finely Told (ar leaſt ) 


py 


Angels. Nay, tho there is no 


other Good but that of the Co- 


dare to pronounce it a C 
T Picture; that is, that tis Good in 


dhoſe Reſpects. In the firſt Inſtance 
here is a fine Story artfully com- 


municated to my Imagination not 


b ] 
' 3 pf 73 


manner preferable. to either of 
ew! In the other there is a Beau {4 
a fine piece 0 [Workmanſhip, 0 


ay no more of it. 
There never was a Picure: in 


And very rarely is there one to 
be found which is not notori 
Defective in ſome; of the P 


of Painting. In judging of it's, 8 
Goodnchs as a Connoiſſeur, . | 


ſhould pronounce it ſueh in 
proportion to the Nun rf the 
— Ga v Qualitics it Wer 


0 av, IN 


tn 
* 


i 


ouring, and the Pencil, 2 1 will | 


Mp OO», © FO 2 


eech; nor Writing, but in a 


the World without ſome. Faults, | 
uſly, | 


= 
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| _ and yer nlay deli 


„„ * 
by [1 
L 


TT 


their De * of Goodneſs. 1 


will add and as 4 Thiloſo 


one ſhould "only conſider che 


Excellency weſe; and enjoy That, 
as being, All belong ing to it. No 
— reting what "it has not, 

ge beit ſo a5 to dirtii- 
mig ein Plea in tllat it Has, 


thüfi we de the want of Taſte” 


Pidture 
ck Has 'Lifo in one ol 

— mock pay Waere, 2 

Coildemart may" Orne to be P ets! | 


in „ Noſe, * Speech in 4 


ſadded: rofeilh  Goodu of a 


Picture, ot Dfawing; He may | 
neither! have Leiſtre, — Inelina- 
9 noi ſſeu⸗ Him- 
1 6e theſe 
uy Fy eco have them 
e no way then but to die 
up inions Truſt and 
aue eee Another's - 
Jud Hers his Own is deter- 


min d, 


5 


>> 


Mp 4800 Pr: I 
min dt bas; upon, As ents ;i | j 


favoux of the Moe ra Under, IN / 

ſtanding of rhef Man ihe; Relies M n 

) upgfi,30% #-a3ll-rolating to che | { 

: Intrinſſek Worth, ofethe thing ein g 

tien; Aud this may he-che:: 7. 

ſileß. ind BekGourſe he gan re { 

all chings con .der. Tho tis cg. | 
tai when a Man Mages for/ him: 
ſelf hel may akrivegat à higher; 


R 

ce 
Degree of Perſwaſion that Flle C 
Picture, or Drawing'is Good.it N | © 
ae . Gooda f n= 
Jug ms 5 gs Another if ne: applies te 
it 1 $0, that hefe e C 

ra 

W 

al 

at 
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8 Ges Beer! wu 
upon a EA 105 wer ines 
hut Rether 


of} 


may be M. 
5 relics. Ne e e * 
has: ae 


t im ee 'for! 1 n 
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he maybe miſtakea in his Qpiy || T 
ö nion Sleche Honest, or Under! f or 
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Authority of Anocher I meddle 


not with: , The firſt Thing then 
to be done in Order to become 4 
good Connoiſſeur one's Self, it 
to avoid Pręſudices, and falſe Rea- 


ning. | 
Mn conſider ourſelves as 
Rational Beings at large, no mat- 
ter of what Age, or of what 
Country, nor even of what Part 
of the Univerſe we are Inhabi- 


tants, no more than it would be 


\ 


ro conſider ourſelves as of ſuch a 
City, or fuch a Pariſh. Opinions 
taken up early, and from thoſc' 
we have Lov'd, and Honour'd, 
and which we ſce to be Approved, 
and Applauded by ſuch, be their 


Numbers never ſo great muſt 


have no Advantage with us upon 
Theſe accounts. Neither muſt 
our own Paſhons, or Intereſt be 
allow'd to give the leaſt Byaſs to 

. D „ 


| | 

; oy | 

| ; | 
% ” 


our Judgments 3 we are up- E 


on 2 Rational Enquiry, Wigs all | 
theſe Thin 17 are entirely F 


CILCOUS, 


bo Romano, Michael An 6 
even the Divine Rafael] 


2 W. Thing: be taken for granted 
e 


muſt examine 8805 5 J 


ciples, and AP Step, by Step. in; 
1 Dedug] 2 Sen 


EO” { 1 


is due to any Propoſiti 


what we can ſee Evidence for (ax. 


what we | conc tuch, | 
. is dy A fo. > 29) 45 


ws, 
be 


Caonnotſſeur Muſt "con. | g 
ider the Ancients, the Haliuns, 
FS. Dyck, Annibale Caras > apps Ci. ö 


elk || 
as Fallible, . and cxamine their; | 
Works with the ſame unbyals d 
Indifferency, as if he had never: | 
heard of Fo Men. Nor mutt. 


Light We can Thus heile ous; 7 N 
out fancying any Degree of Allen. 


PPP 


Lat, ? 


Violence to that Light which we 
 receiy'd from Above, and where. 


s 7 
1 - 3. & * 


— 
is utterly impoſſible: If the Na- 
ture of the Thing admirs of no 
Proof we are to give no Aſſent. 
And as Truth is uniform, and 


evetmore conſiſtent with itſelf, the 


Mind Thus finds itſelf in perfect 
Serenity; whereas we muſt be 
etetnally perplex'd, and uneaſy 


if we mix Reaſon with Prejudice, 
and when we diſcover a bright 
Beatn of Truth by Rational Evi- 


denee, endeavour to feconcile it 
with Propoſitions taken up in 


another Manner, if thoſe happen 


to be Erroneous; and till the 


mot, if for the Sake of thoſe. 


titiexamin'd Notions we reject 


whit our Reaſon is otherwiſe con- 


vinc d of; fot this is offering 


oy 


in ont Reſemblance with the Fa. 
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There are certain Arguments, 


e a Connoiſſeur is utterly to 


reject, as not being ſuch by which | 
he 8is to form his Judgment, of | 


what Uſe ſoever they may be to | 
thoſe who are inca pable of judg- 1 
ing otherwiſe, or who will not 
take the Pains to know better. 
3 of theſe have really no 
Weight at all in them, the Beſt 
are very Precarious, and only! ſerve | 


to perſwade us the Thing is good 
in general, not in what Reſpect 
it is ſo. That a Picture, - or Draw- 


ing has been, or is much eſtcem'd ] 


by thoſe who are bcliev'd to be 
: good Judges ; : Or is, or was Part 


of a famous Collection, coſt lo 
much, has a rich Frame, or = 
like. Whoever makes Uſe of ſuch 
Arguments as, theſe, beſides that 


they arc very. fallacious, takes the 

Thing upon Truſt, which à good 

een ſhould never eng 
-_. » 
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tis not: 


F 
ſcend to do. That tis Old, Va- 


lian, Rough, Smooth, c. Theſe 


are Circumſtances hardly worth 
mentioning, and which belongs 


to Good, and Bad. A Picture, or 
Drawing may be too old to be 


good; but in the Golden Age of 


Painting, which was. that of Ra- 


faelle, about Two Hundred Years 


ago, there were wretched Pain- 
ters, as well as Before, and Since, 


and in Italy, as well as Elſewhere. 


Nor is a Picture the Better, or 
the, Worſe, for being Rough, or 
Smooth, ſimply conſider' d. One 


of 


3 


\ 


be Really. 


- au 
— 


of the commoneſt, and moſt de- 
luding Arguments, that is uſed | 
on this Occaſion is, that tis of 
the Hand of ſuch a One. Tho' 
this has no great Weight in it, 
| +even, admitting it to | 
The beſt Maſters have 


(2) 


their whole Lives, as ſhall be more 
ſully noted hereafter. That tis done 
by one who has had 5 Helps, 
and O Portunities improving 
N Or One that Says, he' is 
| at Maſter, is what People ate 

wr ready to be _— y, 2nd 
not one ſot the leſs, for 
found that they have Aren“ 

cheared- again, and again before, 


nay; tho they juſtly laugh at, and 
arne Time. | 


n 
To infer a Thing Is, beeauſe it 
Jug! t eo be, 15 uten be 
c. tience ſhow's reach us 
5 halide; 


— Opp 


ine j 


and to take 4 Mars ob 


ct hiny is ſuffi ictently 


and great Inequalities throughout | : 


2 bo Rey Ld OSoIso Ne. 


often we n there 


_ W re thert' a are none, of 


ord, 
where his Fnrercft; or Vann Aou'd 
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on Suppetiian. of. che good 
EY and Integrity of Mankind 
has 2 very Sandy Foundation, and 
1 ek Feat we 2 er 
1 r Algument upan, in 
; 4 Colon, as well as in This. 
But, (as I ſaid }- whether Theſe 
kind of Arguments above men- 
tiond have any thing in them, 
or not, a Cunnahſeus has noth _— 
te do with them; his Bufineis 
is to judge from the Intrinſic 


when a Man — 84 3 Propoſi- 


tion in Div inity, ( for ai ) 
not becauſe twas — 7 b 
| Anceſtors, ot eſtahliſi d a OU+: ö 
ſand Years: ago; or for whatever 
other ſuch like Reafons ; bur be. 
cauſe he has examin' d, and cem 
fider'd the Thing itſeit, as M it 
wee yaſt now offer dito the Works. 
apg Shale — 


: oY - 
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* MR * 8 = 
* * % 
| 
1 . 
YL 


it making our + ROT upun 4 


Pichue, or 4 Drawing, vue are 

| 40 conft fer what we * Fina, 
vit hout any 
N Var Intended. 


commonly hid of . , 
that they diſcover more Beauties 
than the Author ever thought of: 
Healy $ ! do; and what then? 
they leſs Beauties for that, or 


our Notice 2 Gr is 
hides not Defects alſo that were 
never intended? If One may not 
be brought to Account,” neither 
let the Other: This is the Ad- 
vantage a Writer, or Painter, or 
any other Artiſt ought to have, 


lucky Ones. 
Bur after au, n 0 


| and e „ 4 great may u more 


than 


0 


ard 10 what, © E 


bet Py YA 0 - A. oo. 


his deut Inadvertencies ſhould! 
help to allance e his Un- ; 


"theſe | 
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dreamt of: And Perhaps alſo 


| what are judg'd to be Defects 
are not ſo. The Author, or Ar- 


tiſt of what ſort ſoever (if he be a 
Good one eſpecially) is in more 


danger of ſuffering by the Over- 


fights, Ignorance, Malice, or other 
Evil Quality of his Commenta- 
tors than he is likely to Gain by 
their Penetration, Indulgence, 
Good Nature, or whatever other 
Good Quality. Commentators 


ate in a fine Scituation! We, 
| ike che poor Matinets with in- 
finite Pains, and Hazards fetch 


in from all Parts things for Uſe, 


1 


we are not allow d Indulgence 1 
Let there not be a Draw-back up- 
E on 


/ . 


than the Commentator ever 


or Delight, They, like the Mer- 
chant ar their Eafe receive all from 

_ our hands, and fay This is Well, 
of That Il as their Fanc is. | Fot 85 
God's fake Let us have faltice Xt 


_ 
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on what is Well, 
_ whar is Amiſs: Either let Sup- 
2 and Peradventures be equal- 
Admitted on Both ſides; Or 
(which is better) Let them be in- 
tirely Excluded. 3 
20 judge of the Goodneſs of. a 
Picture, 8 or Print, tis 
neceſſary to eſtabliſh to our Selves, a 
Syſtem of Rules to be Far to 


that we intend to give a Judgment 


of ; Theſe are no other than thoſe 


which he that is to give ſuch Ju 5 4 
by 


ment wou d have been directed 

had he been to have Made, what 
now he is to Judge OE een han 
And theſe Rules muſt be our 
Own; whether as being the;, xeſulr 


of our Own'Study, and. Obſerva- 


tion, and Drawn up, and Com- 
Jos d by Us; Or by ſome Other, 
and Examin'd, and Approv'd' by 


Ly . 
Us. 1 
ry OY A 4 1 
8 -< . 


and none on 
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Here in Order to make this 
Diſcourſe as compleat as I could 
I ſhould have been obliged to 
have given ſuch a Syſtem, But 
having done that ar large in my 


Former Eſſay That Affair is over, 


tis at the Reader's Service, and 


| he may Ule Thar, or any Other, 


or One compos'd out of ſeveral, 


vith Additions, and Improve- 
ments, or without as he thinks fit: 


However I will here make him an 
Offer of an Abſtrack of what 1 
take to be thoſe by which a Paint- 
er, or Connoiſſeur may ſafely con- 


duct himſelt, referring to the Book 
it ſelf for further Satisfaction. 


I. The Subject muſt be finely 
Imagin'd, and if : poſſible | 


Improvd in the Painters 


Hands; He muſt Think well 
as 2 Hiſtorian, Poet, Phi- 
0, er Divine, and 
211710ʃ 1 * it A more- 
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© moreover as a Painter in | 
making a Wiſe Uſe of all the 

Advantages of his Art, and 
findin 8 to apply 
its De ects. | 


II. The Expreſſ on muſt be Pro- 
per to the Subject, and the 
Characters of the Perſons; Þ 


It muſt be ſtrong, ſo that 


the Dumb-ſhew may be per- 
ſectly Well, and Readily un- 
derſtood. Every Part, of the 
. Picture muſt contribute to 
I 1 Engl 5 COM, Ani- | 
; 9 ries, and clpect | 
Al N ee of 4 
gures, and above all che Airs 
11 * Heads , 


III. The re ak * Obe "IN 

cipal Light, and This, and 
all. bo bordinate ones with 
the, Sages, 1 hs 
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muſt make One, Intire, Har- 
monious Maſs; The ſeveral 
Parts muſt be well Connec- 

ted, and Contraſted, ſo as 


that the Tout. enſ- emble. muſt 
be Grateful to the Eye; as a 
good piece of Muſick is to 
the Ear. By this Means the 
Picture is not only more De- 

lightful, but better Seen, and 


i COM nn. 


IV. 1 * Drawin mak be juſt; 
4 as, Flat, Lame, 
or — and theſe 
Proportions. ſhow'd vary ac- 
cCording to the Characters of 
the Perſons dmwn. 


vB, The Colouring whether 
„or Solid, muſt be Na- 
e Beautiful, and Clean, 
and what the E e is delight- 
| | edi wich in ð ddows-as well 
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as Lights, and Middle Tints. 


Vl. And Whether the Colours R 
ære laid on Thick, or Finely v 
Wrought it muſt appear to 5 

be done by a Light, and ir 
Accurate Hand. af = a; 


Laftly, Nature muſt be the  y 
Foundation, That muſt be te 
ſeen at the Bottom; But g 
Nature muſt be Rais d; and b 
Improv'd, not only from fe 
what is Commonly ſeen, to d 
what is but Rarely, but eyen ; 1. 
yet higher, from a Judicious, 0 
and Beautiful Idea in the 81 
Painters Mind, ſo that Grace 
and Greatneſs may ſhine it 
throughout; More, or Leis } Y 
\ © however as the Subject may R 
happen to be. And herein con- th 

A 

P 


| fiſts the Principal Excellency 
of a Picture, or Drawing. Ip 


Amy 
"Theſe few plain Rules being 
throughly Comprehended, and 
Remembred, which may be done 
with a tolerable Meaſure of Good 
Senſe, a little Trouble in Read- 
ing, and a good deal of Obſer- 
vation on Nature, and Pictures, 
and Drawings of Good Maſters 1 
will venture to ſay are ſufficient 
to qualifie a Gentleman to be a 
good Judge in theſe Matters as 
being derived from, and evidently 
founded uponReaſon; and tho not 
deſtitute of Abundant Authority, 
yet neither Borrowed from Thence, 
or at all truſting to That for their 
| Support. F 
And let me be permitted to ſay 
it Without Vanity, (tho' if it were 


With it tis no Importance to the 


Reader) I advance nothing upon 

the foot of Authority. Whatever 

Aunhorirics there are for any Pro- 

poſition Their Value Conſiſts in 

their being derived from — 
= | an 


(n 


weigh with Me in 


—.— ce they do ſo; 4 


OT become My Gn, and I have 
no occaſion to roduce the Au- 
thor but the Reaſon: Or (if that 
be obyious) leave it to be ob- 
ſerved by che Reader. 

And hes matter would termi- 
e Here tho we had a Book of 
Rules for Painting ſaid to be wrir- 


deen ** Apelles himſelf, and it were 
allowed chat what Apellts faid | 


For then, 


Infallibiy true ; 
rnflead of ſaying Are theſe Rules 


Good, Are they founded upon 9 
Realon; the Queſtion would on- 


ly be, Are Aha 7 really of Him: 


mall not want if I find che R 


to be Good, and if I do not wilt 


be Inſufficient; And all This with- 


— 
— 
out ö 
* 
, * 7 


Their Aurhor r! Ker oo pole 


Derr es. a g. r N 


— 6 


- 0H 


N 


„ 
? 


| _ of; it. 


'C 


out the + leaſt prejudice ro the 
E Reſpect I have for Apel. 


es, nay tis a N nr Conſe- 


To judge of the Degrees Good. 
noſe of 4 Picture or Drawing tis 
r ary that the Connoiſſeur ſhould. 


be throughly acquainted, & perpetu- 


ally converſant with the. Beſt. For 
how perfectly ſoever he may be 


Maſter of the Rules of the pu he 


will antes that Those are ſe the what. 


—_y , y. — 


things "We Know will be 7 — 
dard by which we ſhall; Judg C: of 
Thoſe, and all the delt, Carle Mes 
ratri and Giuſeppe, Chiari will by 


a Rafael, and Giulio, Rar 
him who has never {cen 5 ; 


and Then an Inferiour Maſter will 


_ chang if ol ; N 


* #4 


« 


1 
a 


4 fore I will define accor 


(4) 


ſurpriz'd to obſerve what Pleaſure 


Some C onnoiſſaurs have taken in 


what Another look d upon with 
Little, if not with Contempt, till 
1 have conſider d One was not ſo 


well acquainted with-the Works of | 


the Beſt Maſters as the Other, and 
chat accounts for it ſufficiently. 
All the different Degrees of 
| Goodneſs in Painting may be re- 
duc'd to theſe three General Clal- 
ſes. The Mediocre, ot Indiffe- 
rently Good, The Excellent, and 


the ublime. The firſt is of a 
large Extent; the ſecond ok 
the Laft till more 


94 beliert moſt | tage: have 
cab) Gia ran db 


Rood ; which there- 
to the 
1 e. have of it; And rake it 
conf of ſome few of the High- 
Frees of eee chafo 


fo well unde 


and ads eto woe. we. 


eee 


n 
the d) Seer; the 0 175 er 1s not : 
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capable of * 


(35) 


Kinds, and Parts of Painting which 
are Excellent; - The Sublime there- 
fore muſt be Marvellous, and Sur- 
prizing, It muſt ſtrike vehemently 


upon th Mind, and Fill, and Cap- 
tivate it Irreſiſtably. 


As when Autumnal Rains, or Melted Sus 
From off the Myuuntains with impetuous Haſte 
Deſcend to ſeek Repoſe i in lower Grounds, 
Or in fome neighb'ring River's Quzy Bed, 

No more the Peaceful Stream within its Bauks 


With crooked Waudring Regularly flows, 


But with communicated Rage uſurps 
Unjaft Dominion, and with Courſe direct 


Deſpiſing Oppoſition drives along. ' 


J confine the Sublime to Hiſ- 


tory, and Portrait- Painting; - And 

Theſe muſt excell in Grace, and 

Greatneſs, Invention, or Expreſſ * 
on; and that for Reaſons which 
will be ſeen anon. Michael An 
gelos Great Style intirles Him to 
the Sublime, not his Drawing; 


Tis that Greatneſs, and a com- 
etent degree of Grace, and not 
fi Colouring that mates Titian 
As W 8 


% 


2 | Grace .. 


* 


( 


Grace, with a ſufficient mini of 


Greatneſs gives this Noble Quality 


to His Works. V. an\Dyck S Co 


louring, nor Pencil tho perfectly 


fine would never introduce him 
to the Sublime; tis his Expieſſion, 
and that Grace, and Greatneſs he 
poſſeſs d, (the Utmoſt that Portrait- 
Painting i is Juſtly capable of) that 


ſers ſome of his Works in thar | 


Exalted Claſs ; in' which on That 
account he may perhaps take place 
of Rafaelle himſelf in That Kind 
of Painting, if that Great Man's 
Fine, and Noble Idea's carried him 
Ei nuch above Nature Then, as 
they did in Hiſtory, where the 


utmoſt that can be done is com- 
mendable; a due Subordination 


of Characters being preſerved; 


And thus (by the way) V. Dyck's W 


Colouring, and Pencil may be 


8 


judg d Equal to that of Curr: 1 
or a other Maſter. . 


1 


AR 2 ee r rw Ae T7572 
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\ 
\ 


Tn Writing, the Sublime is con- 
Ga with great Irregularity; ; nay 


that ver regularity may produce 


that Noble effect; as in that won- 


| Seel Place in Melton. 


— „ — * they —_ | 


Dowd from the Verge of Heaven, Eternal Wrath 
Burnt after them to the bottomleſs pit. 


The laſt Bad Verſe bees to 
the Horrible Idea which is to be 


rais d here; but if it did not, the 
Thought would be Sublime, not 


4 the Wie : So in Painting the 


Sublimity of the Thought, or Ex- 
pro ton may be conſiſtent with 
d Colouring, or Drawing, and 


theſe may help to produce that 
fe effect; If they do nor, That 
Will make Them Overlook d, or 


even Prejudice us in their Evo 3 


N 


oweyer tis not thoſe Defects, but 
) what is Excellent that is Sublime. 
pon this occaſion *tis fit to 


Enquire Tf paſſant ) "RR 


tis 


3.2 
tis our Imecreſt to have 4 
fd 2 Taſte in aka” wy as to 
1 pleas d only wich a very Few 
2 and which arc Rarely: to 
O 


und, _ therefore Con- 


— our r hercas —4 
our buſineſs Ne 40 Eilan 
It will be readily . in _ 


{wer to this, That what is Loſt 
upon account of the Number of | 


our Pleaſures, will be Gain'd in 
the Weight of them: The Queſ- 
tion then will be, Whether the 


Noiſy, Tumultuous Pleaſures f 


che Vulgar are not Equivalent to 
thofe which the moſt Refin d Wits 
taſte; that is, whether One Man 
is not as Happy, or Pleas d (which 
is the Same thing) wich an Un- 


common, Diverting Accident at 
the Bear-Garden, or with, 2 Bad 


Picture, as Another in conſidering 
ſome of the Nobleſt Inſtances of 
the Sublime in ns or Homer: 


Boe, ed ar OR Hare 4 pa pr i 7 PF. OT Cur RR TIT 
3 SE eee e 2222 d ISO 
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Ws 
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Y Miſery, but One Pleaſure, and 
Another. And thus it appears, 
chat a Man is in no danger of di- 


. 


| Reaſon as an Oyſter is not capable 


The Anſwer to which is very ſhort, 
Hc is not; and that for the ſame 


of the fame Degree of Pleaſure as 


a Man. It will not follow how- 


cyer that upon the foot of the ac- 


count One is-more Happy than the 


Other, becauſe that delicacy, and 
Acuteneſs of Mind which is ſuſ- 
ceptible of the greateſt Pleaſure, is 
proportionably fo with reſpect to 
its Contrary : But the Competition 

is not now betwixt Enjoyment, and 


miniſhing his Happineſs by Refi- 
ning his Taſte. en | 
. Hitherto I have been conſider- 
ing 


the Goodneſs of a Picture as 
being done according to the Rules 
of the Art; There is another kind 


ol Goodneſs, and that is, As the 
Picture, or Drawing Anſwers the 
„ 1 8 | 
21113617 


Ends 


(4), 


Ends intended to be ſeryd by 


them; Of which there are Several, 
but all reducible to theſe two "i | 
neral am Pleaſure, and Im prove- 


e 
I am ſorry the Great, and! Prin- 
cipal End of the Art has hitherto 


been fo little Conſider d #71 don't 


mean by Gentlemen only, or by 
Low, Pretended C onnoiſſcurs, But 
by choſe who ought to have gone 


higher, and to have Taught Others | 


1 to) have Followed ala Tis no 


Wonder if many who are accuſ- 


tom'd to Think Superficially' look 
on Pictures as they would on a 
Piece of Rich Hangii gs; Or if 
ſuch as Theſe, (and ſome Painters 


among the reſt}. fix upon the Pen- 
cil, the Colouring, or perhaps the 


: Drawing, and ſome little Circun 
ſtantial 3 in the Picture; or 
even the juſt Repreſentation of 
| e Nes, without pene 


n 
13 


14 


rating 


131 1 


| Moder ns,who ] 
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Y 


Ver fo expcit at vithem g 
many; degrees higher he 1 
not be e napie 


„ 


rating into the Idea of the Paint- 


2 


et, and the Beauties of the Hif 


tory, or Fable. I ſay tis no won 
der if chis ſo frequently happens 
when thoſe = her Ancients or 
ave wrote of Paint» . 
Painters in their Lives, or on other 
occaſions have very rarely dene 
any more; Or in order to give 
us-2 Great Idea of ſome of the 
Beſt Painters have told us fuch 
Silly Stories as that of the Curtain 
of Parrhaſius which deegiv'd 
Zeuxy, of the ſmall lines one 


upon the other in the Contentien 


between Apelles and Pretogenes, 
(as I remember , tis no _ 
of whom the Story goes J. * the. 
Trifles, which if a Man were nc- 


— 
9 p 
1 a” 
Pains 


: — 


1 
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Painter, much leſs of being re- 


| membred by Aro with Ho- 


nour. 
Tis true there are lune Kinds 


of Pictures which can do no more 


than Pleaſe, as tis the Caſe of 


ſome Kinds of Writings; bur-one 


may-as well fay a Library is only 


for Ornament, and Oſtentation, 
as à2 Collection of Pictures, os 
Drawings. If That is the C Only 
End, I am ſure tis not from an 
Defect i inthe Nature dan Thitigs 
themſelves. * 


1 repeat it again, And would i 


a ns FEY PTT 5 n pO Be . 


inailenei it, Painting is a fine piecc a 


Of Workmanſhip; tis a Beauriful 
Ornament, and as five gives us 
Pleaſure ;- But ober and "above 

this We PA1NTERs:arcupot the 


Level with Writers, as being Po- 


cts, Hiſtorians, Philoſophers and 
9 Divines, we Entertain, „and In- 
| uy 1 nd 0 hem 0 "Ii 


UGL krarntis 


zs true and manifeſt beyond diſ- 

pute whatever Mens Notions 
have been ; 

s i | | To waks the Sonl by tender Strokes of Art, 

C P raiſe the Genius, and to mend the Heart. | 


f 3 7 | AS. Pye; 


is the buſineſs of Painting as well 
as of Tragedy. CHE 


ny * 6 * * 


22. ̃fwx&Wů ned veangn 
F 3 


Kinds, ſome capable only of Plea- 
| ſing, and Others alſo of Inſtruct- 
' & which is the Nobler End, a Dif 
Y ference ought to be made accor- 
dingly; Two Pictures may be 


equally Good, with reſpect to the 
Rules of .the Art, Equally Well 
Drawn, Colour'd, c. but ver) 
Different with reſpect to the Rank 
they ought to hold in our Eſti- 
mation: a Boor opening of Muſ- 
ſels, and a St. 5 may be One 


TS \ - man 


WE a+ 


There being Pictures of penn 


ing, and Improving the Mind; 


. 


as well Painted as the Ocher, but 


(44). 


chere dan be no 3 te 


Queſtion is which of cheſe two 


is Preferrable. 


pio ſeveral of the Parts I” — | 
ing in be 8 well in the 

ut they are not 
Equally r g in Them- | 
ſelves; a Fine Pencil (for Example) 


ſame Picture, 


is not comparable rc o 2 Tine In- 
__ vention. 
When therefore 
1 c in what Degree 
; dneſs 4 Pitture or 
25 ould confider its Kind fir ; 


and then its ſeveral Parts. A | 


_ Hiſtory is preferrable to a 


Tape, Sea-piece, Anitnals, 4 a 


geg or any other Still-Eife, 
icces of Drollery, 7 He. che rea- 


HEELS every ones 'Tafte, 
| bur Ry cannotlmproy theMind, 


we are to Hike 1 


07 — 
3 L % 


ftimable; phy Foy Ss | 


* 


n n. 0 0.» 3 —B p ,, 


at leaſt Rox 4s the other naturall7 


(a5) 


hey excite no Noble Sentiments ; 3 


does : Theſe not only give us 
Pleaſure, as being Beaurifal Ob-. 
jects, and Furniſhing us with Ideas 
a8 che C Ocker do; but rhe Pleaſure 
we receive from Hence is Greater 
0 ſpeak in Genetal, and whar the 
nature of rhe ching is capable of) 
tis of a Nobler Kind than the 
Other; and Then moreover the 
Mind ny be ancien d, and made 
Peter. 5 
A Portrait is 4 Hite of Conical 
Hiſtory of the Life of the Perſon 
it repreſents, Hot only ro'Him 
"hs is acquainted with it, but to 
Many Others, vhe upon Occaſion 
of ſeeing it are (frequently told, 
of whar is moſt Macerial ncefin! 
ng Them, OF their General Cha- | 
racter at leaſt; The Face; and 
Figure is ald Peſcrib d and as 
much of the Character as *. 
Y 


3 
by Theſe, which oftentimes is here 
{cen ina very great Degree. Theſe 
therefore many times anſwer the 
Ends of Hiſtorical Pictures. And | 
to Relations, or Friends give a 
Pleaſure greater than any Other 
There are many Single Heads 
which are Hiſtorical, and may be 
apply d to ſeveral Stories. I have 
many ſuch; 1 have for Inſtance a 
Boy's Head of Parmeggiano in 
whoſe Every Feature appears ſuch 
an overflowing Joy, and that too 
not Common, but Holy, and 
Divine that I imagine him a little 
Angel rejoycing at the birth of 
the Son of God, \I have another 
of Leonardo da Vinci of a Youth Mi 
very Angelical, and in whom ap- 
| pears an Air lch as Milton de» | 
— — Din Sadneſs did net ſpare. 
That time Celeſtial Viſages, jet mint 
Ni Pity, violated not their bliſs. 


— 7 <4 AJ 
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(4) 


This 1 ſuppoſe to be preſent at 


the Agony of our Lord, or his 
Crucifizion, or ſeeihg him dead, 


with his Bleſſed Mother in thac 
her vaſt Diſtreſs. Single Figures 
may be alſo. thus apply'd, and 


made Hiſtorical. But Heads nor 


Thus Applicable, muſt be recko- 


ned in an Inferiour Claſs and 
more, or leſs fo according as they 
happen to be. As Portraits Un- 


known are not _— conſide- 
rable with Thoſe 5 


that are; Tho 
upon account of the Dignity of 


the Subject they may be reckon'd 


in the firſt Claſs of Thoſe. where- 
in the Principal End of Painting 


is not fullyAnſwer'd ; but capable 
however of the Sublime... 


The Kind of Picture, or Draws 


ing havin been Confider den 
* had to -he;Parts; of 
| 5 1 we ſhould ſee in which 

they ercell, and in what: 


oard i is-f0 


* Ang 


* 


R 
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( 49.) 
ſpicuous ; Expreſſion Pleaſes, and 
Inſtructs Greatly ; the Invention 
does both in a higher Degree, 
and Grace, and Greatneſs 2 55 
all.. Nor, is it peculiar to That 
Story, Fable, or whatever the 
Subject is, but in General raiſes 
our Idea of the Species, gives a 
moſt Delightful, Vertuous Pride, 
and kindles in Noble Minds an 
Ambition to act up to That Dig- 
nity Thus conceived to be in Hu- 
mane Nature. In the Former 
Parts the Eye is employ d, in the 


Other the Underſtanding. 
By thus conſidering in what 
rank of Eſtimation the ſeveral 
Parts of Painting oughr to ſtand, 

we may (by "the way) obſerve 
what Degrees of Merit each. Ma- 


ſter has, for That is More, or Leſs 
in proportion as he has Excel ld 
in thoſe Parts which are | Prefer- 
rable. Thus Albert Durer tho 

N 


by no means ſtand in Compe- 


tition with Core who was fl ti 


' Defective in that reicalar, be- 
cauſe che Latter had Grace and 
Grearnets, which the Other had BY 
Abd thus 100 ir 8 fem har : 
| Drain (generally ſpeaking ) are 
Preferral Ao Paintings, 8 Ha- i 


l thoſe Q Qualities ate 
moſt Excellent in LY = or Do 3 


- 


ree than Painch 
Avec, or can pot "hae 


Jonting) Ec 
F There is 2 


rally Wien chem 


Sue a 48 me A | 
of To pying from thoſk Eirſt 


OW 5 and becanſe | the N- 


the Others (excepting 50 8 "| 7 


651) 


ture of the Thing admits of no 


tions relating to Pictures, Draw- 


ings, and more particularly to 
Prints; But as Theſe are Intirely 


Diſtinct from that of their Good. 


neſs as Works of Art, and are on- 
ly concerning their Value to the 
Buyer, or Seller, ſuch as the Con- 


dition they are in, their Rarity, 


or other ſuch like Circumſtan- 
ces; Tho' Theſe things are of Im- 
portance on ſome Occaſions they 
are Foreign to the Subject of my 
preſent Diſcourſe, and ſo tis 


enough juſt to have mention'd 


Whatever we look upon there- 


1 


fore ſhould be conſider d Diftin(#- 
1, Parti and of only 


een in General to be Fine, or Not, 
but wherein tis One, or the Other. 
Moſt of Our Writers have been 
by "3 vo 


has the Maſter ſuccee 


1 
very ſuperficial in This reſpect; 


They have ſaid where a Picture 


of ſuch a Maſter was, and have 
told us the Subject, and beſtow'd | 


certain Epithets upon it, as that 
it was Divine, Surprizing, or that 
ſuch a Figure ſeem'd to be Alive, 
and the R and this without 

diſtinction to Works of very Dit 
ferent Characters, but the ſame 
General Diſpoſitions ſerve for all; 
to that we can have no Clear 
Idea of them from thoſe Au- 
thors ; and I don't doubt but 
moſt of thoſe that look upon 
Pictures, or Drawings take in 
ſuch Imperfect, Unfemrd, and 
Confus d Ideas; If we are Pleasd 
or Diſpleas'd, if our Minds are 
Improv d, or Hurt, we ſhould ob- 
ſerve from what Cauſe this has 


happen d; What Part of 


ed, Or 
_ Defective in, and to what 
. 


ainting | 
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Degree? Or is this Owing to the 
Subject, rather than to the Man- 
ner of Treating it, and how far? 
Such, and the like conſideration 


will help to give us Clear, and 
Diſtinct Ideas of the Work, and 


the Maſter, which a good Connoiſ- 
ſeur ſhould always form in his 
Mind. And the better to do 
this he ſnould 3 
Laſtly, Obſerve Method, and 
Order in his way of Thinking ; 
not mixing, and jumbling Obſer- 
vations of different kinds, bur 
going on Gradually from one 
thing to another, Diſpatching the 
firſt before we embarras our Selves 
with any other. 


Gentlemen may do as they 


pleaſe, the following Method 


tems to Me to be the moſt Natu- 


_ ral;,Cqgvenient, and Proper. _ 
_ © BetOfe you come ſo near the 
Picture to be Conſider'd as to 


3 e 


a 


1 
look into Particulars, or even to 
be able to know what the Sub- 
. ject of it is, at leaſt before you 
take notice of That, Obſerve the 
Tout-enſemble of the Maſſes, and 
what Kind of one the Whole 
makes together. It will be pro- 
per at the ſame Diſtance to con- 
ider the General Colouring; whe- | 
ther That be Grateful, Chearing, 
and Delighetul co the Eye, or Diſ- 
agrecable; Then let the Compo- 
{tion be Examin'd Near, and ſce | 
the Contraſts, and other Particu- 
larities relating to it, and ſo finiſh 
your Obſervations on That Head. 
The ſame Then may be done 
with reſpe&t to the Colouring; 
then the Handling, and after- 
wards the Drawing; Theſe being 
diſpartch'd the Mind is at liberty i 
carefully conſider che Invention; 
then to ſec how well the Expreſ- 
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(350 


What Grace and Greatneſs is 
ad throughout, and how ſuir- 


E each Character. 
MAonſicur de Piles has a pretty 
Invention of a Scale whereby he 


gives an Idea in ſhore of the Me- 
Tit of the Painrers, 1 have 


ſome Account of it in the latter 
end of my former Effay : This, 
with a litele Alteration and Im- 
provement may be of great uſe 
to Lovers of Art, and Commoiſ- 


fenre. 
Iwill . Number 18 


to denote the higheſt Degree of 


Excellenec, and That, and the 
preceeding one ſhall ſtand for 


_ the Sublime in thoſe Parts of 
Painting 
16. 15. 14. 13. mall denete Ex- 


that are capable of it. 


cellence in theſe 4 Degrees, as 
from 12 to 5 Inchiſive ſhall ſig- 


nith che e And cho Bad 


Pictures are not worth our no- 
tice, 


2 


/ e * 


\ 1 
1 


. 
tice; Good ones may be Bad in 


ſome Particulars, I will therefore 


reſerve the other 4 Numbers to 
expreſs That. Not that the Pro- 
vince of Bad is equal in Extent 


to that of Excellent, but becauſe | 
d Maſters whoſe Works Lam 


only concern d about very rarely 
Sink many degrees into IIl; If it 
ſhould ſo happen let That be 
mark'd with a C pher only... . 
The) uſe to Ep 

Scale is this; A little Pc 


Book might be always ready — | 


dy, every leaf of which ſhould 
be prepar d as ſhall be keen; pre- 
ſently, And when one conſiders a 
Picture an Eſtimate -mighr- 
made of it by utting. ſuch 

gures under cact Head; as. all 
be judg d proper; or more than 
one if in one part of the Picture 
there be any conſiderable diffe- 
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or if there, be a double conſide- 


tation requiring 
Iwill give = 


pecimen Fs what 
I have, been propoſing, and the 
Subject ſhall be 2 Portrait of V. 
Dyck which 1 have, tis a Half: 
length of EE Counteſs Dowager | 
of e as, E i from the 
Print made of it Faithorn. 
and that is almoſt al oric can 
learn. from That concerning the 
Pic WE, beſides: rhe General Atti- 
rude, and D iſpoſiri ition of it. 

: JG 2B is Black Velvet, and 


hat appearin oft. orie large 
Sp 0 Tete d bing © 
man: ed as to connect it, witli 
the. puny 1 5 of the Picturc; 
The Face, and Sn, at the 
road Cuffs at he Wriſts beit 
by this means tlirec ſoyeral Spots 
df... Light; and that near of afl 
equal, degrees arid forming al- 
1 moſt 


< . 
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"0 an Equilareri 41 "I iangle, | 


the Baſe of which is parallel to 
that of the Picture, tlie Compo- 
ſition is Defective; and this oc- 
caſiond chiefly” t f om the want 
of tho Lights upon the Black. 
But fot 5 the Head, and al- 
moſt 178. the Waſt, with the: 'Cur- 
tain behind, there is an Admirable 
| Harmony the C 
Menke betete the Figure and 
the Ground. The E ye 05 deliver d 
oor” into. chat Dead Black s 

Ale, 


fa pery with“ great 
dhe Nee Soto a 

420 it the Breaſt the top of the 
nacher makes à ſtreiz x line, 


Stor 


This ; Would *haye been v 


hatſh, and difa i wt but that 7 


*tis very Artful f by the 
Bowes, of a Knot © of natföw 
Ribbon which ilk above rhat Linc 
3 in fine, * ellecyntivfted” "Hi 

| mier This 


2 . 7 
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air alſo makes a 
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che Other Han 
Ne acer r the Face, the B. 


Ha e the Black. 
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This Knox, faſtens a Jewel on the 
Breaſt, which, 2 wil helps to 1255 


duce the Harmony of this 
the Picture, = the w - 


; Gloves: which the Lady. 5 holds in 
ber Left Hand, helps the Com- 


poſition ſomething as they va 
That Light Spot from That «hich 
- i and Pp 
makes. 


The Tourenſenbl of Mt 


J louring is Extreum cer pan 


Tis Solemn, but Warm, Mel- 
lay | Ahern; and Natural; The 
leſh, w hich is exquiſirely. good, 


Habit, the Linnen and Een, 


1 che Chair _ of... Crimſon. Velvet, 
Ind che Gold 
. mixt with 2 little Crimſon have 


Flower d Curtain 


an Admirable effect, and would 
= Perfect were "here a; Mi PP 


F.3 Ee Pe 
L 
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The Face, and Hands, are a 
4 Model for a Pencil in Portrait. 
3 Painting; Tis not “. Dyck's flrſt 
Labour d 
the leaſt Careleſs, or Slight ; the 
Colours are well wrought, and 
Touch'd in his beſt Style; that 
is, the Beſt that ever Me had 
| for Portraits ; nor is the Curtain 
in the leaſt inferiour in this Par. 
riculat, tho” the Manner is va- 
rd as it oug ht to be, the Pen. 
cil is Thiere mote ſeen than in the 


Flein; the Hair, V eil, Chair, and 1 


inderd throughout except the 
Black Gown is fincly Handled. 

£10 The Face fie! admirably” well 
Praun; tlie Features arę pro- 
| döned Clean, and Firm 


RY 


| as, ard ſaw wherein the Lines that 
form'd Thoſe” 'dj fler d from all 
coal = others; 


Flemiſh Manner, nor in| 
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Wo. atis evident he that did Tha 4 
*vonceiv'd'ftrong, and Diſtinct Ide. 


(61) 
others; there appears nothing of 
the Antique, or: Raffaelle-Taſt of 
Deſigning, but Nature, well un- 
derſtood, well choſen, and well 
manag d; the Lights, and Sha- 
dows are voa plac'd,- and 
ſhap'd, and both ſides of the 
Face anſwer well to each other. 
The jewel on the Breaſt is finely 
diſpos d, and directs the Eye 
to the line between the Breaſts, 
and gives the Body there a great 
Relief, the Girdle alſo has a 
good effect, for by being mark d 
pretty ſtrongly the Eye is ſhown _ 
the Waſt very readily. The Lin- 
nen, the jewel, the Gold Cur- | 
tain, the Gauſe Veil are all ex- 
treamly Natural, that is they are 
juſtly Praun, and Colour d. But 
the Want of thoſe Lights I haye 
ſo often ' lamented is the Cauſe 


that the Figure does not appear 
3 f 7D _— | 
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9 to ſit fumly, the Thighs and 
Knees . are loſt. Nor is the 
| Drawing of the Arms, nor even 
ol the Hands altogether as one 
would wifh particularly the Left, 
and that not only in the Out- 
line, but the Lights, and Sha- 
dous; eſpecially of that Hand, 
Which by being too Light, is 
brought out if its true place, tis 
ncarer the Eye than it ought to 
be. There are alſo ſome Over- 
s in the Perſpeckive of 4 je 
Chair, = Curtain; In the ! 
meal, Patt of the n 705 1 
| Ta: Aerial Part in eo 
_ ..; Thee being thus dil 
are at liberty ad gig 
Gans, to. have | bee: 55 
dy ſhould. be ſitting in her er Op 
Room receiving a Viſit of Con- 

eee from an Inſeriour wit 


great 


bd —"S & * 


have a line th 


4 i )* 

eat Benignity; as ſhall be ſeen 
55 ently, i woe here obſerve 
the Beauty, ard Propriety of this 
Thought. © For by This the Pi- 
cute is not an Inſi pid Repre- 
ſentation of a Face, and Dreſs, 
but here is alſod a Pickitre of che 

N ind,” and what more Proße 
to 2 Widow: that Sorrow! and 4 
'becomin * Perſon of Qua- 
matlity, and Benevo- 
heben ſuppo- | 


ſed to W rd to her Equals, 
ort e Furniture of 
the Place muſt have been Mourn- 
' ing, and her Gloves on, but 


the Colours of the Curtain, and 


Chair, and the Contraſt occa- 


fond b y the Gloves i in her Hand 5 


5 Never was 2 Calm Bec ccoming 
Sorro —_ . Ne an 
in "this | iefly there 


where A 


1 5 
b OY nor Re 220 e 


pee 8 be 9 7 1 | 

baue contribures not a little, her 
ight Hand droꝑs caſily from na 
Uk WO he: e 16 her 
Wriſt 1 hel "Tan clts upon, the ocher 
5 | Knees, Ae tot rerher, appears | 
d Carel , that What 


is Loſt in the R n by 
the, Regularicy, I ave taken no- 
. rice. his a Ham 1 4 
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1 cannot bee any w 
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auties, that ig, 3 
E to the 


50 DET. her Face, and 1 


her Mien; - and Ko ; hor Dreß, Q < 
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ut is ſuitable to a tothe 
; . and one of Her Age, and Cha- 
rafter, and conſequently better 
= | > chan i ſhe had appear d with the 


9 


Fo" Traccof a Venus, or Helena, or 


degree the Ru 
t us NOW ene juire how far the 
Ends. of Pl ure, and Advan- 
1 tage Are anfiver'd.” 18%; fot 15; 
And This is More, or Let as 


| Bright, and Gay. So much of the 


1 


1 might, * and Expatiate 9 5 
on, and only touch ſome of 
Principal. 155 
Ihe Beaut and Harmony © of 
che 3 gives Me a great 
Degree of Pleaſure; for 5 
This is Grave, and Solid, it yaa 
a Beauty not leſs than what is 


Compoſition as is Good does 
alſo much Delight che Eye; 
tho the Lady is not Var nor 
remarkably andſome, the Stace, 
and See that is here rex re- 
ſcented pleaſes exceedingly. | 
Word, as throughout this whole 
Pictare. one ſees Inſtances of an 
2 75 Hand and Fine Thought, 
* proportionable 
0. hearty : a, Love. bog 


2 we ” % 7 


ebe Py ts of this Picture 
to Me, as a Leng are very con- 


. | kiderable, 
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havicer, {ith à Pe. 
= 0 relFd here, that a Man muſt be 
. is not the 
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at Reba vetio jh d 
Web Vertue Chooſes; — og the Choice. 
* Perpetual hu of Dowfeſfick Shorts! 
«© Hee Love 275 Safer e employs,” Here Lights 
0 His conflart Lamp, avid Ever bi rpupis Wings, 
" ' Reigns Bere, and revels; Not in the Bought Smile 
Hel, Equaly obtain d by Al, 
with Contempt, and Various Terrors mins 
215 Nees Geer d diſſolves our NU, | 
Doubles our Pleaſures, and div ider our Carer; TM 
Here Lowe with Friendſhip, and Eſteem ts fan, 
And 1 mutual oy with Trnocenice is Tons.” 


mo will only add before 1 pro- 
be my Scale, char This being 
2 Portraft, and the Face there- 
fore by muchrhemeſtconſiderable 
' Thave made a particmlur Column 
_ for Thar N 05 N otter Pictures 2 
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oor Si 19039503 31 0b 
he Blank is for Bandskip, ot 
Animals tbr any other Particular 
in a Hiſtory or Portraita that is = 
worthy remarking in an Article 
by ir lelf. That at fhei bottom 
is for any Memorandum chat 
what is ſaid à top where the Pi- 
cute, Owner, Time, ſeen, Co 
may bei ſpecibpide od on ont 
Whoever practices a Regular 
Way of Conſidering 2 Picture, 
dent, find the Benefit of it; And 4} 
if they will moreover note down 4 


manner twill be of further Uſe; - | 


be a further Exerciſe of his ]“ 
Judgment, a Remembrance f 
what he has ſcen, and by conſi- 


be 
4 * . * 
\ q CY Fa 
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ſuch a Difſctrationnvill:be.. 
Exerciſe of :2a:Geneleman's Abili- 


ties as 4 Cumulſc, and may 


80 nie 


"de It together with the Pi- 
Shag + nope 


r Yeats, -after- 
wards' tie will ſec: whether. his 
r d. here. 
WHITTF. ie fit QOATE 157 
8 if eſtill: yione will give 
himſelf :che ic xouble 0 make a 
Diſſertatiog upon hat he thinks 
worthy of ir, "ch a Scale of 
Merit made upon che place will 
ſerve as ſhort Notes tq help his 
Memory if he cally Pi- 
cture before him; Hut 3 
fine 


>< 


moreover be an nalt- 


4 To — | Won | it; r 2 . a . 
ment. RI Ie 


In | ſuck-Diſſerration iner 


1 do Dcaler i which 
TD Peſt co Conſider tha. A 
ne may bogin (UE, the Lovention, 


* 5 Od 


F 


* 75 * 
if + Hiſtory, ot ar the Face, if 4 
Portrait, Or how he thinks! beſt; 

And remark on the Advantage, | 
and” Pleaſure” to Pe Sock hogs it, 


Ly Not. 


Ae 385 1 TAS: an Bbmople . 


of ſuch a Diſſertation will not be 
Vnacceprable, becauſe ir ſhall be 
of a very Capital Picture,” and 
one wherein there is an Inftance 
of Expreſſion which will be Sup- 

emental to the Chapter i in my 


0 beo on that Head; Tis what 


Tha e nor mentioned there, for 
Thad not ſcefi one ni that kind 
when: T'wrote' that. K 


7 Tbe Spe ecimen Jam 10 abode 


ive 5 part of a Letter (tho 
1 other Lags) written to 
à Gentleman at Rotterdam; an 


Excellent Connoiſſeur, a Hearty 
Loyer of the Arr, and Maſter of 


0 1 4 


and many 71 
the utmoſt Reſpect, and i * 


ad the 


xy. ro. bo — 
- General 1 cannot fe 
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F*Q* A 


pat | 


W » 
e 


and Ex ectarions, 
s My Frienafkip. 
More chan | 


thing 

nmen Parerr Loye. This 
* rather chooſe to Say becauſe 
_ His Mogeſty would op: 
i, and perh jb tis the Onh 
ance where of Us will 
de what he knows the Other f 
would not app tote. * 4 
| A Friend of ours 

(Mir. "Thornhill an Excellent Hjf- 


rory-Painter} has been in France 


lately, and has bought ſeveral 


good Pictures, ſomè of which 
are arrived, the Principal of theſe 
ir a Capital one indeed; we will 


give” you 25 good an account of 
ie as We can, and of the other 
hen the ative if rey n merit it 
a5 We be | * wil. 

wy This is © N. Pouſſm, © 1. | 
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EA) 
ap his W ounds, and her Veil not 
being ſufficient for that purpoſe 


ſhe cut off her fine Hair to ſupply 55 : 5 


that defect, and fo recoyer d him, 
and bogig him fats, to the 


Ang. (I . 
Fouſſe LP . x ations | 


of her cutting, off her Hair; 


Tancred lyes in a Graceful Atti- 


tude, and well contraſted towards 
one end of the Picture, his Feet 

coming about the middle, and at 
2a little diſtance, from the bottom; 
Vafrino is at his head raiſing him 
up againſt a little bank on which 
he ſupports himſelf knecling on 
Hlis lett knee. Erminia is at his 
feet, kneeling on the Ground 


ö with her Right knee; ;.; beyond; 


r at, E diſtance 1 68 e 
ws j. Behind are the Horſes of : 
1 and J. ofring; And to- 


e 5 top. at chat end of the 
2051 Picture 
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noting 'mighe- be ſhockings 5-03 


TER, AK ett, | 


Bi: noe is his 
ſtain d with Blood, only. ſeme 


ground jaſt 
which That cover d; Nor is he 


. 


; 0 theit Alual ao 


AS: is laid Theſe muſt have 
been Gothich, nd Dilagreeable, 
it being at che latter end of the 


nach Gentut : 


_ 
uit by che Life, and ig intircly | 
Taſte And that 


erceable, the wound are mueſi 
Body, on Garment 


appears here, and chert upon the 
below the Drapery; 
as if it flow d from ſome Wounds 


— 


but as ric and 


The Hab thoſa of 
Age in which the Scene of 


ads: 7 or che Pad of che 


N 2008 
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"th Antique, or, Reſfoelle ; one of 


her feet is ſeen which is very 
Bentile; and Arcfully” diſpos d; 
her Sandal is rery particular, for 
_ tis 4 Iirtle” N 5 under' rhe Heel 


n Ho r arge, 
bent Plate of — inſtead, and 
ſomething with the turn "ok © 4 
Feathef- 1 We don't remember 
any thing like it in the Antique; ; 
There 1 no ſuch ching in the 


Ho” tis ne I Notes i tö bes 
. Hurelins) nor (I 0 4 * 
the Wolke "be. Nagel, Ciulio, 
or Polydoye when they have imi- 
tated tlie Ancients; the Theſe; 
E . the two tinter have 

ren like Liberties and deparking 
from the Simplicity of their Great 
Maſters" haven | theſe Inſtances 
given 


_—_ 
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given 1 little i into the Gathick taſt: 
| This 1 is probably Poyfſn's own In- 
9 4 and as ſuch an effect 


that I cannot imagine any think 

ele could poſſibly have been ſo 
well. This Figure is in Armour, 
not with Labelb, but Scarlet : 
Drapery where thoſe uſually are 
which alſo is Antique. The two 
Cupidons are admirably well diſ- 
pos d, and - enrich; and enliven 


| the Picture; as does the Helmet, 


Shield, and Armour of Tancre 4 
which lyes at his Feer. The At- 
titudes of the Horſes are ex- 
deeding fine, One of them turns 


his head backwards with great 
2 * the other has his Hmder 


att rais d, which not only has 
2 Noble effect in the Picture; 
boys helps to tell what kind of 
— it vas which Was mos - 


* 


— 


0 


is bbſervable that tho Taſſ 
ſays only Erminia ets off her 
Hair, Pouſin wis forced to kx. 
Plal what ſhe cut it off withal, 
And - has 
Sword. We don't at all queſtion 
bit —k will be thoſe who will 
fancy they Have Here diſctver'd 
4 notorious Abſurdity in Pon 
it being itnpolſible to cut F 
With 4 ” word: ; but rhous 
be; 4 Bait of Seiffars bow 96 of 
it; though much the ffetor for the 
— — — f Gil'd the Picture; 
fy equally dil- 
Fry — My ne 
- This is 4 Lyrenee much 


a 


ef 
Ra 


| Boar is by müeh t©0-litvle for 
the Figures that are in ir; or With 
| rhe Laacon, whs is naked, * 


25 


iven het her Lovers 


0 Haine kind wich thät of | 
Hd in the Carton 6f the 
Atigfic of Fiſhes, where the 


. 2 I 5 > be #7 3 "II 8 a JR v 
= =D oe -=n a ._ram | 


7 2. © Pr 


„ w-R 6. Ok 


. 920 
a 2 Prieſt in A Sacerdot 
FE ous have been nn | 


e been clad : 
we 3 — tell you, Sir, why 
thoſe Noble pieces of — 


and Sculpture were ſo manage 
This puts me in mind of 5 


Diftich of Mr. Dryden: | 


For he that Servilely Creeps after Sence 
1 ſaſe, but ne er arrives at Excellence, | 


Wi, e know not whether i it will 
* worth while to obſerve a ſmall 

Circumſtance; One of the Hor- 
{es is faſten d to a Trce; If it he 
ſuppoß d to be Erminia s, and 
donc by her ſelt, twould he in- 
-rollerable, ſhe muſt have had 
houghts than to ſecuro 
er Horte when ſhe diſmounted, 
for /twas not till Vafrino had 
found that he who at fiſt ſight 


they cok to be a Stranger (as we 
M 2 as 


72 * 1 * 4 * n * | #: 94+... * * 
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ä 
as Argante) was Tancred, and 
then ſhe is finely deſcrib'd by 
Tuſſo as Tumbling, rather than 
Lighting from her Horſe. 


Non ſceſe no, precipito di Sella. 


But as this may poſſibly be Va. 
frino s, Or if twas her's, perhaps 


Hlis care was divided betwixt the 
wounded Hero, and the Lady, to 
whom it was of conſequence to 
have her Horſe ſecur'd, it will 


not be thought partiality to ſup- 


poſe fo Great a Man as Pouſſin 
would not make ſuch a Blunder 


as This, taking it in the worſt 
Sence; but twould be Unjuſt to 
determine Otherwiſe when the 
moſt Favourable Opinion is moſt 
Probable; and That being taken, 
here is a Beauty, not a Fault; It 
amplifies, and raiſes —— 
ZE * ; 25 5 05 
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i mand ee ito ad r 
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of Vafrino, tho' it would have 


_ that of Erminia. Whe- 
ther a Painter ought to go ſo far 


into theſe little parts is a queſtion 
which will beat reaſoning upon, 


bet not hem. 
The Expreſſion of this Picture 
is Excellent throughout. The 


Air of Vafrino is Juſt, he hath a 


Character evidently Inferiour, but 
nevertheleſs, he appears Brave, 


and full of Care, Tenderneſs, and 
Affection. Argante ſeems to be 
a Wretch that dyed in Rage, and 
Diſpair, without the leaſt ſpark of 
Piety. Tancred is Good, Amiable, 


Noble, and Valiant. There are 


two Circumſtances in Taſſo which 
finely raiſe theſe two Characters. 
When theſe Champions withdrew 
to fight 'was in 3 the 
Chriſtian Soldiers whoſe fury 
againſt the Pagan could hardly 


be 


/ 
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be Un , Tanered. protected 
him from them, | and as they re- 


tired together coyer'd him with 


his Sad: Aſterwards when he 


had him at his Merey, and Tan- 
cred would have given him his 


approach d him with the offer, 
the Villain attempted baſely to 
murther him, upon which pro- 
vocation he gilparchd him im- 


The Jncidews cauld not be 


| ole in che Picture, but 


Pau 


has told us by the Airs 
he © 


given them that either 


thefe ſeveral kinds. E minia 


mut appear to have 2 mixture 
of Hope, and Fear, Joy, and 


Sorrow, this being the time 


when ſhe had diſcover'd Life in 
. —_ after having 3 
"nn 


/ 


Life, and in a Friendly manner 


edjately wich Scorn, and Fury. 


_ were capable of any thing in 


3 . SM : 1 $ _ ; : 5 ' =» , 


. 
. 
. 


W 


im dead; to expreſs this (yo 
know. Sir 0” be: exceed 


App arently, Kms thoſe w 5 — 


(9) 


diffcult, and err am 
ceſſary, and t _ Stro 


the Picture may know to 
whit End ſhe cuts off her hair; 
war that tis not a Tranſport. of 
Diſtracted Grief for the Death of 
him ſhe loved; who is not yet 


cauſe chis Miſtake would loſe all 


the Beauty of the Story. For 


this reaſon the two Loves are 
admitably contrived to ſerve This 
purpoſe, = 
|| ready mentioned; One of them, 
| - and that the Ritheſt from the 
Eye has Sorrow, and Fear, the 


- other Joy, and Hope evidently 1 
Rug ASL and to expreſs this * 


: 


' beſides the Other al- 


et more perſe (and this is 
Thani debe the 


for- | 


(88) 

former has two Arrows in his 

hand to denote thoſe two Paſſi- 
ons, and their Pungency; but the 
Quiver of his Companion is faſt 
ſhur up with a ſort of a cap on 
the top of it. He has alſo a 
Chaplor: of Jeſlamine on | his 
head. 

The Alete ee is une rc 
tionable: There are 1 
Inſtances of Beautiful Contraſts; 
Of this kind are the ſeveral Cha- 
racters of the Perſons, (all which 
are Excellent in their ſeveral 1 
kinds) and the ſeveral Habits: "ok 
Tancred is half Naked: N 12 
nia Sex diſtinguiſhes Her from 'Y 
all tho reſt ; as Vafrind's Armour, 1 
and Helmet fthews Him to be In- 
feriour to Tancred, (His lying * 

1 
d 


by him) and»:Argante's Armour 
differs from both of them. The TY 
various poſitions. of the Limbs in 1 


(0% 


All che Eigiires-are alſo 


traſted, and mary hes 9 
lovely effect; Nor did I ever ſec 


4 greater Harmony, nor more 
Art to produce it in any Picture 


of hat Maſter ſoeyer, whether 


as to the Eaſy Gradation from 
the Principal, to the Subordinate 
Parts, the neden of one 
with another, by the, degrees of 
the Lights, and A, 

Tincts of che Colours 
And Theſe too are God 
dhroughout; They are not Gla- 
tirig, as the Subſect, and the 
Time of the Story ( which was 
after Sun. ſet) requites: Nor is 
the Colouring like that of Titian, 
Lareggib, Rubens, ot thoſe fie 
Coldutiſts, But tis Warm, and 


in! aſte which none but 4. Great 


lan could fil into: And with- 
Nit N | out 


„ 


adows; and the | 


Mellow, tis Ae, and of 4 


4 18 d 
E nn 8 8 * 1 e * N 
2 x J Hs p * YZ 1 28 » 1 
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out conſi idering it as a Seach . 


the Imitation of any thin 
Nature the T. out-enſemble of he 


Colours is 4 Beautiful, and De- 


lightful Object. 

You know: (Sir) the Drawing 
| of Pouſſin who have ſeveral Ad- 
mirable Pictures of his hand, 
This we believe is not Inferiour 
to any to be ſeen of him. But 
there is an Overſi lehr, or two in 
the Perſpective; the Sword Er- 


minia holds appears by the Pom- 


| mel -S it to incline with the 
point 2 . but by the Blade 
it — to be upright; the other 
is not worth mentioning. 


The Picture is highly aich 


even in the parts the moſt incon- 
ſiderable, but in one, or two 
places there is a little heavineſs 
of Hand; The Drawing is rave 
i pronounc'd,, = and * | 1C | 


0 
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hiefly in u Faces, Hands, 1 
Feet tis mark d more than or- 
dinarily with the _ of the 
Rencih 2-1 Þ 3 | 
And (to a All i in one Word,) 
T here is ſuch a Grace, and Great- 
neſs ſhines throughout that tis 


one of the moſt "defircable Pic- 


tures we have yet ſeen; There is 
nothing to be Deſired, or Ima- 
gined which it has not, nothing 
to be Added, or Oniitred- bue 
vould have diminiſh'd irs Excel. 


lency ; Unleſs we have leave to 


except thoſe little particulars we 
have remarked hardly worth men- 
tioning; and whether we are in 


the Right in Thoſe is ſubmitted 


to better Judgments. But there 
are 2 great many Beauties we 


have not mentioned, and ſome 


that cannot be expreſſed" in 
Words, nor know | ut ſee- . 


fil ing 


1 1277 


(92) 


ies che Picture: | And perhaps 
I's ſome cf Both«kirids: we have not 
penetration enough to obſerve; | 

Ts hard to quit fo agreeable 
fl Subject. Let us obſerve for the 


Art, What a No 6! | 1 re- 
heflſive Thought! "What: R ich. 
neſs! and Fpree of Imagination 
| Whit a Fond "of. Science, and 
Judgment! What à fine, and 
1 acclirdte Hafid 18 — ne- 
> — ra tlie. on 
I oak: br: = 
Stroaks of a pencil {for Example) 
as in che Fare Of cab ante can ex- 
prof 2 2 Character Of lov wy ſo 
: ſtrongly, and fignificanti7! 
ur will only dbſerve further 
t Nea Sen by the. 
bee and the Poct. A Reader 
of: Taff ras + chought els. finely | 
than Funn would form in dis 


Ima- 


„ A „ Fe HD Om o erer 


Painter Ras m | 
thun the Poet, tho his Readers ö 
were 
our all COmpatiſon much finer 

chan it van appear v0 the Gene-. 


(9 * 
gination 2 Picture, PER Nor 
Suckr 4 one as This. He would 


foe a Man of a leſs Lovely, and 
Beautiful Aſpect; Pale, and all 

cut, arid mangled; his Body, and 
Garments ſmear'd with Blood: 
He would ſee Exminia, not ſuch 


4. one as Poufſin has made her; 
ih a thoufand to one with 2 
pair of Sciſſars in her hand, but 
certainly | not with T; aner 
Sword : The two Amoretto 8 


Horſes lie would fee, and let 

em be the fineſt he had ver 

ſren they would be leſs fine than 

Theſe, and ſo of the teſt. | The 
ade finer Story 


Equal vo himelf, but with- 


ee e ee And he las 


mor 6: 


would never enter into his Mind: 


_ 094) 
moreover, not only known how 
to: make uſe of the Advantages 
This Art has over that of his 


2 Beautiful Expedient. 


ſoever it may be; in Thoſe Caſes 
Let us not employ that Time cue 
have in Amuſing our ſelwes with 
the leſs conſtderablei Incidents, but 
Remark" upon the Principal Beau. 
ties, the Thought, Rr, ata wi 


Mr. Thornhill: Has lately: 


Nicture no leis worthy a parti» 
met, As {will eaſdy be allowed, 


-S1JOT! far 


r 
for tis ws Innibale 3 Here 
as it is for my preſent purpoſe) 
(ll only obere in koh Toca | 
what is moſt Remarkable in this 
Surprizing - Picture; which has 
not been long out of my Mind 
ſince the firſt Moment that I ſaw 
The Subject of it is The Bleſ- 
ſed Virgin as Protectreſs of Bo- 
logna; As appears by the Pro- 
ſpect of that City at the bottom 
of the Picture under the Clouds 
on which ſhe is ſeated in Glory, 
encompaſs d with GCherubims, 
Boy-Angels, and others as uſually 
deſcrib'd : But oh! the Subli- 
mity of Expreſſion! What Dig- 
nity,, and Devotion — in 
the Virgin! What Awful Regard! 


What Love! What Delight, and 
Complacency is in theſe Ange- 

lick Beings towards the Virgin- 
= Mother 


Apect 25 the Son of is _ to 


che Character he here ſuſtaius; 
He 2 * to denote the 
Vorgin; as St: ferome's Lyon, 
St. ola Eagle,” and the like 


dle is not here as the Second 


Perſon in the Adorable Trinity; 


Sigure, ; This is as at were a Patt 


| — MWheſe Character 8 A 
| lone to be conſiderid in This 


. And accordingly \.evcry 
hing „contlibies to raiſe dt as 


An 25:ipoſſthle,; And That i 15 
ins os in the Picture, as Ad- 


—— lies np her Eyes towards 
dhe Invidhde, Suptem Being, 
4 Dixedtivg ur Thoughts. ithirher 


allo; "ah le Mumble, I ious, 


IOM 1 ES and 


The Virgin is the Only Principal 


But as Very 


bw. «4d Towards Her, She gn che 
Humhleſt, and moſt Deyout 


N 2 


TH ISe 


| tiffablet of har Enlightned. 


(| 
1 | 144 
mr ITY © y 


Exalted Idea mt this 5 ewe us s of 
Him „ 


Angelich Minds the neareſt to thy Self, 


Woſe who conceive of Thee as far 3 


Our low cnc phion gs the Eagles flight, 


Tranſcends Orr utmoſt Swetch, Theſe S. 


© Thee not, 
Mer ant Thon be Aicont thu by Thy felf; 
What art Thou then as by Thy ſelf beheld. 
"uſt u Tho art Upon Cling d 
Full Perfection! O the Foy Dio 


| Wikre thi lea finer aol! 2 
The Nobleft, Lovelieſt, and moſt Errellur, 
N Mind Divine * ene 


„„ 


Ee SAL 
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and the 
manſhip, or Man- 
The e 


= | | | had We Can only Gueſs at 


* 


by whar we ſee, and conſequent- 
1 Iy cannot tell how far he has fal- 


2 len ſhort, or perhaps by Accident 


A D 7a 2 


part of Man is apparent, and to 
Pe deen to the utmoſt. Thus in 


Exceeded | 


ng, Colouring, and Hand- 


ling, in Theſe alſo are ſeen his 
Manner of Thinking upon thoſe. 
Subjects, One may by Theſe gueſs 
at his Ideas of what is in Nature, 
or what was to be wiſh'd' for, or 
R Cho. 


(100) 


Choſen. at leaſt. Nevertheleſs ; 
when the Idea, or Manner of 


Thinking in a Picture or Draw 
ing is oppoſed to 1275 Executive 
part, tis commonl 4 underſtood 
of theſe four fir mention'd, 
As the other 3 are d by its 
oppoſite. 

No two * in the World 


Think, and Act alike, nor is it 


525 they ſhould, Becauſe Men 
fall into a way of Thinking, and 

Acting from a Chain of Cauſe 
which never Is, nor Can be the 
Same to different Men. This 
Difference is notorious, 10 ſeen 


by every one with reſpect to what 


is the Objeer of our Sences, and 
tis as Evidemt to. our Reaſon; 
©; wy is. that what 1; have aſlign- 
ed as the Cauſe of it is che 
true one. There are tuo In- 


ſtances, chat are WV. amilia 


Ke of. FEE ame 1 


that in ſo few Cixcumſtances as 


what relates to the tone of the 


Voice there ſhould be ( as there 
is) Jan Ipfinitg Variety; fo as: to 


of, So, i 1 the other Caſe; if 100 


PS 10k) | 
1 0 well Wang And thoſe are 


ſame Conſtitution, and in Cera 
other parricnlans in the (ame. Cir- 
cupſtances, for ought appears to 

Common, ee are vet as 
eaſily Autinguſbad by their Voi- 


ces, as by any Other Meanes: 


And tis wen to Conſider 


ce thg 


t 1 am ſpcaking 


Boys learn of the ſame Maſter, 
| ar. the lande eie, yet ſuch will 
— the difference in Other re- 


at Scl0cl, and more eaſily after 
wards; and thus it would be if 


that their Hands ſhall be 
nguiſh'd even while: they are 


1000, 


* 0 
a Ft 


( 162) 
1000, ot 10000 could learn in T, 
the Same manner. They (ce dif. Fe 
ferently, take in different Ideas, 3 
retain em vine have A dit- i be: 


if in any One Ci cumſtance f 

be unlike the effect is a Propor- 

rionable degree of difference. 
An "as It is in the Caſes T 
ave mentioned ſo tis in all o 

| chets. 21101 . 913-677 engl 

80 tis | belchgre in "Y Works 

of the Painters, and that in a 

degree Proportionable to What 

thoſe Works are; in Taintin ings, 


thereſote more than in Drawings 


chan in Sin ole Figu 8 Ol 
things . — of a fe 
It in ormin J, or 


— — 8 ee d (rr 


— Ln 
ner o Drawin a Finger, or a 
Toe, leſs in 0 e or 
Foot, leſs Rill in a Face, and. ſo 
oN 

ied if There. is really 2 Dif. 
ference. it will be diſcernable if 
things be attentively conſider d, 
and compar d, as is Evident from 
Experience in a Thouſand Inſtan- 
ces beſides thoſe L have menti- 
ond. 
The ſeveral Nahas of the 
Painters conſequently are to be 
known, whether in Pictures, or 
Drawings ; as alſo thoſe of the 
Grayers in Copper, or Wood, 
Etchers, or has by whom 
Prints are made, if we have a 
ſufficient quantity of their Works 
to form our is Hoon upon. 


But Tho there is a Real Dit- 
ference i in Things, This is in Va- 
. de and ſo proporti- 


oy 


(41) 
—— or Leſs apparent. 


Thus, Some of che Manners of 


the Painters are as unlike one a- 
nother as Alcibiades, and Ther- 
rs; Okdiers are els remarkably 
Unlike, as the Generality of Mens 
faces are; Sore apain have 2 
Fraternal Reſemblaneez und there 


are ſore few: which hang That 
"ll 
Twins where the Alence ji is bur 


which is '$rcquetrly found 
jait difcottble, 


che wth of Thowphe; und Hand 
to be ſeen in Seme of che Ma- 
ſters 
eſpe pecially) that tis the "eaſieſt 


kenn at Hrſt Sight 5 duch as Leb- 
narlilo ita Nine Mic helam eo 
14 Dine, 1 0e 2 


There art Wacht Pheutiarivics 4 in 


in Some ef their Werks 
ag n the World 40. know 


DSBs Dnm=»D*_Dpoo 


al- 
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figlione, and ſome others ; And 


in the Divine Rafael one often 
ſees ſuch a Tranſcendent Excel- 
lence that cannot be found in any 


other Man, and aſſures us this 


muſt be the Hand of him who 
was what Shakeſpear calls Julius 
Cafar. 

the World. 


3 oY / 8 | % | . 
There are ſeveral others, who 


by imitating other Maſters, or 
being of the ſame School; or 
from whatſoever other Cauſe have 


had ſuch a Reſemblance in their 


Manners as not to be fo caſily 


Raffaele; Caſare da Sefto, Leo 
francs, and others imitated Coreg- 
gio; Titiai's firſt Manner was a 
cloſe imitation of that of Groy- 


Battiſta Bertand 


gie; Gio. 
Fg Bo fel. 


The foremoſt Man of all 


g ( 1 A — Z * 1 
© 1 >, ha» 4 4 * 
3 N 0 — 
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followed his Maſter Giulio Ro- 


mano, The Sons of Baſſano, aud 
thoſe of Paſſerotto imitated their 
Fathers, Remanino,; Andrea Schia- 


latti ſeverally - imitated Titian, 


ons, and 


the Manner of. Michelangelo in 
ſome of the Works of Andres 


del | Sarto, Greater in the hands 


of the two Zuccaroes; and Great- 
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The reſt of the Maſters are 
Generally of a Middle Claſs, not 
ſo Eaſily known as the Former, 
nor with ſo much er as 
a Laer. | 

There is but one Way to come 
to the Knowledge of Hands; 
And that is To furniſh our Minds 
with as Juſt, and Compleat Ideas 
of the Maſters (not as Men at 


large; but meerly as Painters) 
as we can: And in proportion 
as We do Thus we ſhall be good 


Connoiſſeur s 1 in This particular. 
For when we judge who is the 


Author of any Picture, or Draw- 


4 we do the fame. thing. "" 
when we lay who ſuch a Portrait 
reſembles; In That caſe we find 
the Picture anſwers to the Idea 


we have laid up in our Minds of 


ch a Face; ſo here we com- 


pate the work under conſidera- 


2 tion 


— 


S. 


(ret) 


tion witk the Idea we have of the 
Manner of ſuch a Maſter, and 
receive the Similitude. * 
And as we judge of the refer 
8 of a Picture by the Idea 
we have of the Perſon whether 
Preſent, or Abſent, (for we can- 
not ſee both at the ſame Inſtant, ) 
ſt ſo we do in the Preſent caſe, 


tho? we compare that in queſtion 


with one, or more works allowed 
to be of the ſame Maſter, which 
we have | before” us at the ſame 


time. My 
"Theſe 1dets of he Gin Ma- 


1 ſters are to be had from Hiſtory 


and from their Works. 


5 5 


The Former of Theſe give us 

General Ideas of Theſe Great Men 
28 to the Turn of their Minds, 
the Extent of their Capacity; the 
Variations of their Styles, How 


f Few et were fingly, or 


„% a LEGIT os we 
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2. compar'd one with another, 


And as the Deſcription of a 


Picture is 2 patt of the Hiſtory 
of the Maſter, a Copy, or a Print 


after ſuch a one may be conſi- 


der d as a more Exact, and Per- 
fect Deſcription of it than can be 
given by Words; Theſe are of 
great Advantage, in giving us an 
Idea of the. Manner of Thinking 


2 as ſuch à Print, Or Copy 


appens to be. And there is 
One Advantage which Theſe 
have in This matter, which even 
the Works thenaſelves have not; 


And that is, In Thoſe common- 
_ If: their Other Qualities divert, 
and divide our Attention, and 
perhaps Sometimes Byaſs us in 

their favour throughout; As who 


and 


r > 1 > ” * 8 * * . 
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and profound Skill in Deſigning 
of Michelangelo; Or the Fine 
Colouring, and Brave Pencil of 
Paolo Veroneſe can forbear being 
Prejudiced in favour of the Ex- 
travagance, and Indecorum of 
the One; and the Others Neglect 
of Hiſtory, and the Antique; 
whereas in Theſe what one ſees 
of the Manner of Thinking of 
the Maſter one ſees Naked, and 
without danger of being Preju- 
diced by any other Excellencies 
But tis on the Works Them- 
ſelves we muſt Chiefly, and Ul- 
timately depend, not only as 
| Expoſitors of the Hiſtories of 
2 much farther, principally by giv- 
we have no Name, and which 


can- 


fo Nos : i 4 * 9 * 
* — * 4 
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(an) 


&tly the ſame I have, as I 
| ſhall not conceive as You do, 


tho' we ſee the thing, and con- 


ſider it together at the ſame In- 


ſtant of time. 


liſtory will inform us of ſome 
Particulars which are Neceflary 


to be known, and which we 


could not learn from their 


Works, but wich This Alone 


'rwould be impoſſible to be a 


| Connoifſeur in Hands; And what 
is worſe we ſhall be frequently 


8 Miſled if we Truſt roo much ro 
| © the Ideas we receive from thence. 


Hiſtory, whether Written or Tra- 
ditional commonly gives us Ex- 
dated Characters of Great Men; 
Fe of whom the Hiſtorian treat 
is his Hero for That time, and 


* 
* 


9 - 


cannot be communicated but by 

the things themſelves; Nor. pro- 
bably can even Thoſe give You 
Exactl 
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tention not to make Juſt, but 


a Fine Picture of them; To 


which out Oun Prejadices in 


their fayour do not a little con- 
tribute. By this means tis natu- 


ral for us to imagine a Work in 


which we ſee 2 Defects could 
not be of a 


neceſſary therefore to correct 
This way of Thinking, and re- 
member that Great Men are but 
Men ſtill, and that there are De- 


grees, and Kinds of Excellence of 


which we may have an Idea, but 


to which the Greateſt of Men 


could never arrive; God has 


ſaid to every Man as to the O- 
ccan, Hitherto ſhalt thou go, and 
dbounds ſet to the moſt Exalted 
amongſt Men beyond which they 


a Hand, of which we 
have ſo favourable an Idea. Tis 


here are certain 
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Nis andling always His 
e aherhas Some 
tms . mas of Og Mah 


ho cly le Hine Cop 


y: his. Own Theſo 
Manners muſt not 2 
2 Pan of, ur- Ca of, che; Mal: 2 


ters / un! l conſicler d. as Such. 
Jo compleat our Ideas af the - 
Maſters, g N fo 1 in 
their zohale Li | 
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255 euaral 3 , 
ROWS/ADF, One Manner of 


6. 


46 me poſſibly ana Tis true 
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Tires: Generally (tho' not al- 
ways) their Beginnings have been 
Moderately Good; and theif 
Batter Works (when they have 
happen'd to Gut live themſelves, 

and to decay, thro' Age; or In- 
fitmitics), are like what their 
Bodies then were, they have no 
more of their former Beauty, 
and Vigour. It they” dy'd Ear- 
V their Latter Time was Proba- 
bly the Beſt; Mechelangelo, Ti- 
jan; and Carlo AMaratti, Liv'd; 
and Tainted to a very Great 
Ag ; Rafacle * 


a ON 0 ; * fri ou EST be a « flag Sw: 


Mi $a ; E 

Other 1 Men thy! Slow.” 1 | Eal | 
Keps advance in their Improve. 
ents: He flew on one De- 
. nne R 2411 greg 2 
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gree o 1 to another 


with ſuch a happy Vigour that 
evety thing | he did ſcem'd bet- 
ter than what he had done be- 
fore, and his Laſt Works, the 
Cartons. at Hampton. Court, and 
the famoũs Hiſtory of the Tranſ- 
+ 4 wit ate elteem d. to be 
his Beſt. His firſt manner when 
be icang, aur; of the, School of 
bis Maſter, was like. thoſe, of 
chat Ager de and Dry s. bur 
he ſoon mcliorated. his Style by 
the Strength of his own fine Ge 
nius and the ſight Of en 
of other good Maſters of that 
tune, in and about Florence, 
chief of Lionardo da Vinci; 


and thus form'd a Second man- 


ner with which he, ven to 
Bene. Here he Found, or Pro 
cur d Whatever might. contrib, 


10 his | | JANES zent, he 
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7-50 
ſaw great Variety of the Pre- 


cious Remains of Antiquity, and 
employ d ſeveral good Hands to 


Deſign all of that kind 
Greece, and elſewhere, as wi 


as in Traly, of which he form d 
+ Rare Collection: Here he ſaw 
the Works of Michelangelo whoſe - 


Style may be ſaid to be rather 


Gygantick, than Great, and which 
abundantly” diſtmeniſh'd him 
from all the M alles of that 
Age; I know it has been diſ- 
ere whether Raffatle made 
wy Advantage from ſeeing 
the Works of this great 
Sen ptor, Architect, and Painrer; 
which cho” "Twas ( I believe) in- 
rended as 4 Com plimenr | to 
Him ſeems to me to be di- 
tectly the contrary; He was too 
Mile and too Modeſt not to ferve 
R 1 bi 


(124) 
himſelf of whatſoever was wor- 
thy of his Conſideration ; And 
that he did ſo in this Cale 15 


1. 5 by 2 Drawing, I have of 


is Hand, in which One ſees 
. plainly the Michelangelo Taft. 


ot that he refed here, his No- 


ble Mind aſpir 7 to ſomethin 
beyond what the World had 
then to ſhew, And he accom- 
pliſh* d it in a Style, in which 
there is ſuch a Judicious Mix- 
ture of the Antique, of the Mo- 
dern Taſte, — of Nature, to- 
gether with his Own. Admirable 
Fa deas that it ſcems impoſſible 
that any other could have becn 


fo proper. for the Works he was 


fo do, and his Oyn, and Suc- 
Heck, ne "Was ee 
5 ght have. had, 


mm 


Y 1 1 * % 
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( 125 x 
earry'd- the Art had the Divine 
Providence-(who to the honour 
of Humane Nature endued him 
with ſuch. Excellent Qualities ) 


thought fit to have lene him 


er to the World that Divine 
Wicdom only knows. 


te * eft Raphael, timuit quo-ſo ſoſpite vinci . 


Renn Magna parent, & moriente mori. 
Epitath by Card. Bebo. 


Thus Raffacle had three ſeve- 
©: Manners which are call'd his 
Perugino, his Florentine, and his 
Roman Manners; In all which 
this. Great Genius is evidently 
ſeen. But having in the. two 
tormer rais'd himſelf above all 
the Other Maſters, the Compe- 
tition afterwards was only 
tween Raffacle to Day, ind Be: 
N Yeſterday, 2852 
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f 
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A A great Variety is to be found 


in the Works of rhe ſame Men 


from Cauſes as Natural as Yourh, 
Maturity, and Old Age. Our 


Bodies, and Minds have their Ir. 


regular, and Seemingly Contin- 
gent Changes as well as thoſe 
Stated, and Certain ones; ſuch 
are Indiſpoſition, gr Wearineſs, 
The Weather, the Seaſon of the 
Year, Joy, and Gaiety, or Grief, 
Heavineſs, or Vexation, all theſe, 


influence our Works, and pro- 


duce a great Variety in them. 
Somtimes the Work it felf does 


as we Endeavour it ſnould ; This 


ſoever, That goes on heavily 


0 FO 222 — 8 , / ¶ ot vs es... 


119m) 
being for Thoſe. who are Leſs 
Obliging, or Leſs. capable of 
ſeeing, os being Touch'd with 
what WC. do fot them. Some 
ate done in hopes of Conſidera- 
ble Recompence, Others without 
any ſuch Proſpect. Tintoret was 
ae remarkable for un- | 
extaking all ſorts o Buſineſs; 
and at all iner and Perform 6 
ACOG Hy: HON of. TE. 
oy id make ot 1 aiety | 
| 1 Hands of 10 = Fee N 
| Parmeggtano in His rawings ap- 
Pears to be a greater Man than 
one ſees hint in his Paintings, 
O Etch d Prints. Polidore upon 
Paper, or in Chairo Sura is one 
of che foremoſt in the heel 
of, Raffaule, hut give him Co. 


| Jon and you - remove him 


1 back 


4- 
Ch 
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that were Lovely, and Angelical 


would have been almoſt upon 


the level with Common Men in 
either of thoſe other; a Holy 
Family of Raffaele is as the 


Work of an Angel of the High- 


eſt Order, a Slaughter of the In- 


nocents of Him ſeems to be © 


done by One of the Loweſt, 
Iis no | Unuſual thing for 
Maſters to go from one Man- 


ner to Another that they like 
Better, whether to Imitate ſome 


other Maſters, or Otherwiſe. 


Sagnoletto fer out out finely; | 


Imitating Coreggio with great 


* 2 


Succeſs, this Good: Manner he 


forſook for that Terrible : 


one he is to well known by, 


| the laſt. 39 Gratomo Pontormo 
from a Good Italian Style fell 
NI e 


and in which he continued to 


| CD) 
to imitating Albert Durer, Cau : 
Ciacino Brands left his;; firſt 
 Caravaggio-Manncr m which he 
was an cxcellent Maſter, and ap- 
plły d himſets to it's direct Op- 
poſite, that of Guidu, in which 
nor. „ endeavour'd 
to return to fo 


the Ground he had loſt. Be- 
figes this, One Maſter Imitates 
Another Occafionally, and Co 
pies their Works, or their Sub 
at leaſt to try Experiments, or 
to pleaſe Themſelves, or Thoſc 
that Employ them, or perhaps 
ſometimes to Deccive, or for 
whatever other reaſons. 
In 

Lervilely ae Sen be ſuch a 
Mixture of the Coppier as to 
ks” what”: is done-a: Different 


«5 „ 


rmer way of 
- Pane: bur could never regain 


tho neter ſo | 
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Manner; but tis appatent- 
ly ſo when This 5 dale by a 
Maſter: who Cannot, or Will not 
lo ſtrictly confine himſelf Some- 
times ſuch 2 One Coppies as it 
were but in Part, that is lic 
takes the Thought of Another 
but keeps to his Own Manner of 
— it; This was frequent- 
I . by Raffuole after the 
que, Parmeggiano, and Bat. 
— — Coppied Raf- 
fatle, and Michrlamgrio; and {6 
Robots Coppicd = J. 
tian, Pardanunc, Se. of which 
I-have many Inſtancsc. In theſe 

| dently ſten t being mix'd with 
che Idea of Other Men this 

Compound Work will — _ . 

— ns one e e 
Oun. | 
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In Drawings. c one finds à great 
or At from their being Filſt 
| Thoughrs, (which often are very 
Slight, bur Spirituous Scrabbles) 
or more Advanced, or Finith'd. 
So ſome are done one W ay, 
ſome Another; a Pen, Challs, 
Woaſhes of all Colours; height- 
ned with White, Wet, or Dry, 
or not Heightned. AH the 


Maſters have had the Firſt Kind 
of Variety, tho Some more than 


Others there are few Finiſf' d 
Works of Titiano, Baſſan, 
Tintoretto, Baccio Bandinelli, Co. 
 reggio,, Annibale Caracti, and 
Others, I mean Few in propor- 


tion to the Number of the Draw. 


ings which we have of Them; 


chem All, tho of thoſe 1 3 


Ham 64 more - particularly, But 
3 Rubens, 


A 


A N e , 
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\Rubens, Giuſeppino,- Paolo Fari-. 


nato, Primaticcio, Michelangelo, 
Lionardo da Vinci Many ſuch 
are ſeen, Biaggio Bologneſe rarely 
made any other. And of Par- 
meggiano, Battista Franco, Pie- 


rino del Vaga, Polidoro, Ciulio 


Romano, Andrea del Sarto, and 
even of Raffaele himſelf on fre- 
2 5 1 | £ . at 0 0 9 g | * © 8 
quently fees Finiſh'd Drawings. 


As for the Latter Kind of Va- 


riety tis to be found chiefly in 


Raffaele, Polidoro, and Parmeg- 
giano; whereas eee Bye | 


* 


* Bandinelli, Bragg 10 Bol og neſe, 


Giulio! Romano, Battiſta Franco, 
T Pablo Farinato, Cangiagio, Paſ- 
ſerotio, and the two Zuccaros kept 
generally to the ſame Manner; 
and ſome of them are very re- 
matkable for it. 
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There are Inſtances (Laſtly) 
= ſome. whole. Manners have 
been chang d by ſome. Unlucky 
. Circumſtances. Poor Annibale 
Caracci He ſunk at once, his 


| by the 
Barbarous Ukge of Cardinal Far- 


neſe, who for a Work which will 


be one of the Principal Qrna- 
ments of Rame fo long as the 
Palace of that Name ': remains, 

chat vaſt -Genits ma. 


b the Ram 2 25 his 8 
Fer This Work that Infamous 
Eeclefiaſtick paid him as if he 
had been an Ordinary 
114. e this he liv'd not 
oo 


/ 


* 
, cha- 
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eng) | 
long, Painted but little, d 
that in no degree equal to what 


he had done before 


2 couldſ thou not 0 Aunibale ſuſtain | 
Thy Odious Wrougs with generous diſduin? 


V. * fink beneath their weight that Future 
Leime 


Might 40 Thee Rin, ons curſe his Purpled 
(Crimes ? 


Unhappy Mus bow great thy 74 25 0 
(Were 


Oh thur thou hadft had Fivritale to bear 
The Als that Fate allotted to thy Share. 
Vain Wiſh! for Fate allotted too thy fall, 
Fate uncontrolable that governs „ p 


. ®; Fare, or what we Providence may. 
f | (call, 


ap other Thong had fila thy 


; Ming. 


l Thos bts out em — 
Ting ws thy Art; mo 3 | 


'trwas unrewarded it muſt che. 1 
1 
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Way He, and. not the Sean Prelate fol ? 


2 


Guido th ho 2 aa. | 


affluence' of Fortunce (the Juſt 
Reward of his Angelick Works) 


fell to a Condition like that of 


a Hired Servant to one who ſup- 
ply d him with Money for what 
he did at a fix d rate, and That 
by his being Bewitch'd with a 
Paſſion for Gaming, whereby he 


loſt vaſt Summs of Money, and 
even what he Got in this his 


State of Servitude by Day, he 
commonly Loſt at Night; nor 
could he ever be cur'd of this 
Curſed, Madneſs. 


8 1 Ir from hat he 


* 8 5 did 


8 


| Irjue'd thou wert; But why.muſt Annibale, 


Works therefore which: he did in 
his Unhappy part of his Life may 
caſily be conceiv'd to be in a 


(135) 


S T * 


did before, which in ſome thirigs; 


(in the Gtacious Kind) had 4 
Delicacy in them peculiar to 
Himfelt, and almoſt more than 
Humane. Bur I muſt not mul- 
tiply Inftances. Parmeggiano is 
one that alone takes in all the ſe- 
yeral kinds of Variation, One 
ſees (in his Drawings) all the ſe- 
veral Manners of Handling; Pen, 
Red Chalk, Black Chalk, Waſh- 
ing, with, and without Heighten- 
ing; on all Colour d Papers, and 
in all the Degrees of Goodneſs, 
from the loweſt of the Indiffe- 
rent up to the Sublime; I can 
produce Evident Proots of this 
in ſo eaſy a Gradation that one 
cannot deny bur that he that did 
This, might do That, and very 
probably did fo; And thus one 


(590) 
may Aſcend, and Deſcend, lik 
the Angels on Jacobs Ladder 
whoſe Foot was upon the Earth, 
but its top reach d to Heaven. 
And this Great Man had his 
Unlucky Circumſtance, he became 
Mad after the Philoſopher's 
Stone, and did but very little in 
Painting, or Drawing afterwards; 
Judge what that was, and whe- 
ther there was not an alteration 


of Sty le from whas he had done 

before this Devil poſſeſs d him. 
His Cteditors endeavour d to Ex- 
orciſe him, and did him ſome 
Good, for he ſet himſelf to 
Woik again in his Own Way; 


But if a Drawing I have of him 


* . 


for his Laſt Picture, as k probs 


bly is (Vaſari lays That was the 


; 0 . 8 532 pp" py 4 
e — 5 proof 


— 


K 
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F 


3 
proof his Decay, tis Good in- 
deed, but it wants much of the 
Delicacy which is commonly 
ſeen in his Works, And fo I Fd 
ways thought before J knew, or 


Imagin'd it to be done in this his 


ay C4 


bony of 
„ 


O 


Ebb of Genius. 
Thus it is evident that to be 
; Good Conmoifſeurs in Jadging of 
Hands we muſt extend our 
n MW Thoughts to all the Parts of the 
Lues, and to all che Circumſtances 
of the Maſters; to the Various 
Kinds, and Degrees of Goodneſs of 
their Works, and not confine our 
{dyes to One Manner only, and 
2 Certain Excellency found only | 
in Some things they have done, 
ic upon which Some have form'd 
a Wl their Ideas of thoſe Extraordina- 
y Men, but very Narrow, and 
of Keke 2s Great 
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Ereat Care muſt be taken as 


o the Genuineſs of the Works on 
which we form our Ideas of the 
Maſters, for abundance of things 
are attributed to Them, chictly 
to Thoſe that are moſt Famous 
wͤluch They never ſaw. 1 
If two, or more confiderable 
Maſters reſemble each other, the 
moſt Conſiderable uſually Fa- 
thers the Works of them both: 
Thus Annibale has the Honour, 
or the Diſgrace of much of what 
vas done by Lodovico, or Agoiti- 
no Caracci; and many of our 
Carlo Marattis are of Giuſep- 
pe Chiari, or ſome Other of 

is Schollars; a Coppy, or an 


Imitation of a, Great Man, or 


even the Work of an Obſcure 
hand that has any Similitude to 
_ His, is prenſently of Him... Nay 
EN © 7" --* , 


* — JE” 


Pictures, or Drawings are fre- 


quently Chri ſtned (as they call it) 


Arbitrarily, or Ignorantly, as A- 


 yarice, Vanity, or Caprice has 
directed. I believe there are few 
Collections without Inſtances. of 
theſe Miſ named Works, Some 
that I have ſęen are Notorious 


for it. Nor do I pretend that m 
Own has not Some few on whic 
I would not have the leaſt depen- 


dance in forming an Idea of the 


Maſters whoſe Names they bear. 


They are as I found them, and 
may be Rightly Chriſtned for 
ought, I know; I leave the Mat- 
ter as Doubtfull, in Hopes of 
Future Diſcoveries; But a Name 


I Know, or Believe to be Wrong 


I never ſuffer to remain, I cither. 
expunge it, and leave the Work 
without Any, Or give it ſuch as 


1 


y 
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am Aſſured, or have Proba- 
bie een 00 Believe is 
Rig 


t Sages bu deny'd has ie 
T hiviva conſiderable Diſcourage- 
ment to one that is deſirous 1 to 


be a Connoiſſeur, not much Un- 


like That which perplexes ſome 
Good People when- they reflect 
upon che ma "(rae Opini- 
ons pretended to be of Divine 
Aube. 
there ate certain Fundamental, 
| Sell. Evident, or Demonſtrable 
Principles, or ſuch whole Autho- 
rity is ſufficiently eftabliſh'd 
Rational Arguments, to whi 


Principles a Man may always 
have Edna and by — 
ring Dodtrines pretended to be 
from God wich Theſe be able to 


judge- or Hilal of che Truch 


_ of 


.. Yo Og OP OE WR TS, 


But as in That Caſe 


if 
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of ſuch Pretences: So here there 
ate certain Pictures, and Draw - 
ings of ſeveral of the Maſlers, 
chiefly of the moſt Conſiderable 
ones, that a Beginner in the bu- 
ſineſs of a Connoiſſeur will find 
at his firſt letting out, and al- 
Ways meet with in his Way that 
will ſerve him as Safe, and Suth- 
cient Guides in This Affait. 57 
Such are Thoſe whoſe Genui- 
neſs is abundantly eſtabliſhed 
by Hiſtory, Tradition, and Uni- 
verſal Conſent; As the Works 

of Raffaele in the Vatican, and 
at Hampton. Court; * Thoſe of 5 
5 G in the Capvila at Pa 
of Anmbale Caratci in the 
Gallery of. Farneſe at Rome; 15 
Van-Dyck im many Families in 
England, and 4 great many more 
of Theſe, and Other Maſters all 
ovet Europe. Nhe 


* 


àa Guide in this Caſe; i: 
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The Deſcrip tions of Works in 
V. aſari, Cinelli and other Wri- 
ters, or the Prints extant of them 
prove- abundance of Pictures, 


am Drawings to be Genuine, Su p- 


poſing them not to be Cop ppies ; ; 


which their Excellency may be 


as Certain a Proof of to a Good 
Judge of That, and Propor- 


tionably to one lair is Leſs Ad- 


vanced in That branch of Sei- 


ce; dee iber 
The General een 650 hes 


e ein 1 Beere winde 


allow d to be Sufficient: to conſti- 
tute a Picture, or a Drawing to be 


Many Maſters have peng 


ſo Remarkable, and Peculiar that 


their Manner in General is ſoon 
known, and the Beſt in Theſe 


Kinds ſufficiently appear co be 


3 
eren 71 
8 & | 5% 75 ; | * 
Ss ny is 
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Genuine ſo that a Young Con- 
noi eur can be in no Doubt con- 
cerning Them, 
Now tho ſome Maſters differ 
exceedin it from Themſelves, 
yet in All there is ſomthing of 
the fame Man; As in all ” thc 
Stages of our Lines there is a 
General Reſemblance; ſomthing 
of the ſame Traits are ſeen in 
our Old Faces as we had in our 
Youth ; When we have fix d a 
few of the Works of the Maſters 
as Genuine, Theſe will Direct us 
in the Diſcovery of Others, with 
Greater, or jo! degrees of Pro- 
bability as the Similitude be- 
twixe Them, and Thoſe already 
allow d to 'By, Genuine en 
0 be. 
An Idea of che ni6ſt Confide. 
reble Maſters who have had*a 
of . _ great 


* 


great Variety in them may be 


gotten as to their moſt 
Common Manner, and General 


Character, which by ſeeing Pi. 
212 and Drawings, with Care, 
UM 

"hw d, and Enlarg'd perpetual. 


who uhen you have ſeen two or 
three of ic Wor will Us 
known 1 v 

bue. ws Role 3 the 


Manners, or Somthing ſo pe- 


ughous as to diſcover 


| As. for: Obſcure Maſters, or 
2 0 whole Works arc little 


known, * tis Lv wn to have | 


any juſt Idea of Them, and con- 
ſequentiy rg. know to hom to 
n Wend ol ch 


when 


Obſervation will be Im- 


a} there are Sowe Maſter 
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when ve Happen do meet with 
thetn. 
en we urr ut 4 bſs, and pr 
knves not tb what Hand to attri- 
bare # PitFave, o- Draumgę it i 
of uſe to conſt der of what Hee 
and what School ir a 1: 165 
This will reduce the Enqu 
0 a Nattow Compass, an 
tentimes lead us to the Wage 
| ing for. So that be- 
ty of the Particu- 


lar Maſters, which (as has been 


ſeen already) is neceſſaty to be 
known by every one that would 
be Cormmnſſeurs in Hands; The 


General One of the Art, and rhe 


Characters of the ſeveral Schools 

n ſo too. Of the Firſt T have 

oteaonally given ſotne — 
üghout This, and 

300K; Of the other 

2 ä 


Tonches el 
my Former 


448) 
4; hall, FR. Li he. Sketches i 
the 2d Part © This, referring 
you for the Whole to the Ac- 
Counts at large in the Authors 
vho have _profeſſedly ed op 
Thoſe Subjects. 
He that would. be a Good 
2 Connoiſſeur 1 in Hands muſt know 
how co Diſtinguiſh, Clearly, and 
Readily, not only betwixt One 
BH thing, and Another, but when 
| wo. Different, things nearly Re- 
f ſenble for This he will ven 
Otten have occaſion to do, as 'tis 
eaſy. to obſerve, by what has been 
Jaid already. But I ſhall have a 


5 this particul: r, 


Laſtly, To op ys WY end of | 


Science of which ] haue been treat 
jug a Particular ApplicationtoThat 


11 thing is FF He. A Man mY 
4 1 N be 


EE: ſion to enlarge on 


p 3 ; | l * 
. # Dd 
* 2 4 * , Wes 2 2 22 . 
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be a Good — and 2 Good 


e Fine | ones in 


intire — * = ; 
heſe Quali cations, 


and requires 


ccordingly.. 
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Picture is done by In- 
vention; Or from the 
m Cie; Or from anothe 
Picture; Or Laſtly tis a Com- 
poſition of One, or More of 


- WP : 
| The 


1 . 


: 
t 
0 
f 
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Q 
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The term Picture I here un- 


derſtand at large as lignifring a 
e ee Sc. 

Perhaps nothing char is done 
1 * y, and " Javen- 
derived from ſo ching 


Sls ſeen, tho! ſomtimes 


Compounded, and jumbled into 
Forms Winch RI er produ- 
our Minds — Patterns by 
which. we Work when we do 
what is faid; to be done by In- 
vention; juſt as when we follow 
Nature before: our cyes, the on- 
9 | difference: being that in the 
Att deas are freſſi 


bred. there, ws are. tf 
and Ea | 


taken i in, as immediately made 
uſe o in the -ather they have been 


* 


So 


(172) 
So That is ſaid to be done by 
the Life which is'done the thing 
intended to be repreſented be- 
ing ſet before us, tho we neither 
follow i it Intirely, nor intend fo 
ro do, but Add, or Retrench by 
the help of preconceiv d Ideas 
of a Beauty, and Perfection we 
imagine Nature is capable of, 
tho tis Rarely, or Never found. 
= We a ſay a Picture is done by 
e Lite as well when the Object 
| | repreſented is a thing Inanimarc, 
as when tis an Animal; and 
the work of Art, as well as Na- 
ture; But then for Diſtinction 
the term fill. Liſe is made 
uſe ol as Occaſion requires. 
A Copy is the Repetition of a 
ö Work alrcady done when the 
Alrtiſt endeavours to follow 
14 That; As he that Works by In- 


vention, 


| Elliceived m 
youre Painting g that 


. i Be. 5 


bets Ulttm 


| tins ) 
vention, ot tlie Eife endeavour- | 
to Toppy Nittire; ſeen; or 


II makes An Otiginal. 

Hus hbt offf only That is an 'Oti- 
15 done by In- 
| of *he- Life Ifitdi ly ; 
bi Thir is {6 t66 which is dofle 
ns bon, / of Sketth ſo dofie; 


That Drawin g/ dr _ 8c 
hy inten ded to be 
followed; But ny only as a 
help towards the bettet imitarion 
of Nature, whether Preſent; er 
Aba FI E433 
And the” his Plaving br 
Sketch is Flic wed: by Another 


band that char by Which tis 


mind, Whit is {© done _— 
Hale J t0 be 4 COPY: the Though 
in cd's yay ' bottowed, 

For tlic mere len ifa Pictare 
decade de Anorhier, and After 


a 77 - wards 


(278) 
wards gone over by Invention, 
or the Life, not following That, but 
endeavouring to improve upon 
it, it Thus becomes an Original. 
But if a Picture, or Drawing 
be Coppy d, and the Manner of 
Handling be imitated, tho with 
ſome liberty ſo, as not to follow 
.everyiStroak, and Touch it ceaſes 
not to be a Coppy; as that is 
truly à Tranſlation where the 
Sence is kept a in be not ex. 
actly Piseral, , 5 
„ a Larger picture be . 
tho' in Little, and what was 
done in Oyl is imirared with Wa- 
ter- colours, or Crayons, that 
firſt Picture being O Only endea- 
vour'd to be follow” 4 as cloſe 
as poſſible with Thoſe. Ma 
terials, and in thoſe Dimentions, 
This is as truly a Coppy as if it 
were e done end in the 


ſame 


* "”. ao RX 4 


(756 
ame Manner as the Original. | 
There are ſome Pictures, and 
Drawings which are neither Cop- 
pies, nor Originals, as being 
partly One, and partly t other. 


If in a Hiflory, or large Coi 


0 firion, or even a Single Figu 

aFace, or more'is incerted, Kop 
pied from whit has been done 
from the Life, ſuch Picture is 
not intirely Original. Neither 
is that So, nor Intirel⸗ Coppy 


where - the Whole Thought is 


taten, but the Manner of the 
Joppicr uſed as to the Colour- 
ing, and Handling. A. Coppy 
Netouch'd in Some places by I 


vention, or the Life is of this 


Equivocal kind.” * Thave' ſeveral 
s firſt coppied after Old 
1850 Ace Romano for 8 | 


% 10 7 ecard 


= 8 ) 
deavour d. 9 be proved. by 
 Rebens 3. 29 far, as; His, hang- — 


gong is theretpig Original, che 


zelt remains pure Goppy. But 
Ihen he has t Ws; wel upon 
Original Hrawings (of which 1 
Baue alſo. mag) Inftances,). the 
Drau ing looſes. not its firſt De- 
e gon. tis n Original ſtill, 
veral Maſters. 

of Hetden and Worſe 
| I eee vr the 
an has * ran, 
4H PP1ES; are 4] 

made by; Inferigur Hangs; but 


hee the! be, that makes-che 
Go. ark tas 


vr Hinds cannot 2 
what 


.__, __ 
what our Minds have conceiv d; 
tis God alone whole. works an- 
tram: Nature ; which the Works 
of Art cannot equal 8 2 When 
| E is theſe Detective 
Works of Art we: take. our Ideas 
10 Thoſe are the ummoſt we 
0 L 


* * 
* 
* 


6 


* 
N. 
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(s) 
_ a Pen, or Chalk as well 

atle; but “. an- Dyck, Was 
— © Excellent in the Manner 
of Coreggio, nor Parmeggiano | in 
that of Raffaele as they Them- 
ſelves were : Laſtly, In making 


an Original we have a Vaſt Ta 


titude às to the Handling, Co- 
— Drawing Expreſſion, Sc. 
in Coppying we ate Confin'd ; 

Conſequently a Coppy cannot 
have the Freedom, and Spirit of 
an Original; fo that tho he that 
made the Original Coppies his 


* 


it ſhould be as well- Ag. #13 C33 +7 


| Own Work it cannot be e 
But tho' it be Generally true 


ch a C ppy is Inferiour to an 
| Original ir may ſo happen 
that it may be Better; As w 


1 


the Coppy is done by a mch 


Better hand; an Excellent Maſter 
al no 5 mote! ſink down to the 
Bad: 


a. 
| 
n PY 


« 179 ) 
Badhe 4 ſome Works tlian the 
Author of ſuch can riſe to the 
Others Excellence. A Coppy of 
2 very Good Picture is preterra- 
ble to an Indifferent Original; 
for There the Invention is Ken + 
almoſt-Intire, 'and a! great deal 
of. the Expreſſion, and i Diſpoſis 
tion;;and many times good Hints 
of the Colouring, Drawing, and 
other Qualities. An Indifferent 
Original: has nothing chat is Ex- 
cellent, nothing that touches, 
vhich ſuch a Coppy I am ſpeak- 
ing of Has, and chat in propor- 
tion to nr 4 4 Gags 
pl. Wi 11 311 4 1130 
When we — a Picture 
1 A Drawing, and the Queſtion 
is derber tis a Coppy, or an 
Original the beute of. char * 
ſtion will be 5 5 
5K 11h: thoſe very . 0 f. 


(180) 
II- Is this of fuch a Hafdt et of 
alter hin? 5-0 COBE'2 
III. Is ſuch. 4 Wok, ſeen 68 


be of ſucli a Maſteł, Originally of 
Him, ot. 4 8 aft ker bome 
Other? Hine yy 


Paſtiy, Is ie Joe: by \This 


Maſter rom che Lite, or livers. 


tion? or Coppy d be ſome 
Other Picturc of his Own fi: 
In hie Firſt: of theft Caſes nel. 
ther the Hand, nor ehe Idea is 
knoms Ini the Second the Idea 
is/ upp to be fo but not 
he Fand; In the Third the 
Hand is Enowbut not the Idea, 


and in the Laſt both the Hand, 


aucb tit Idea 8 KHnO but not 
3 e i off Cops 
Kemer As e ls 
5 uſe of in detef mik ling tp. 
on * or mor o o theſe "Quic- 


ſtions 


: (8+) 
tions which are to be tejekted; If 


there ate two Pictures of the ſmm 


Subject, the ſame Number of Fi- 
les, the fame Artitudes, Colours, 
cir wilt by" no means follow 
chat One is a Coppy ; for the 
Maſters have frequently repeated 
their Works cither ro pleaſe 
Themſelves,” or Other pls 
who ſeeing, and liking One have 
defired” Another like® it. Some 
have 2 fancied the Great Maſters 
made no Finiſh'd. Drawings, as 
not having Time, or Paxience 
ſuffcient, and therefore 1 77 
nounce all Such to be Coppirs ; 1 
wil = © opoſe this Falſe Rea- 
they y ſomthing in the Same 
yay, tho' IHR (J hate Ar- 
ir ents ad Laminum, becauſe if 
diſpute tis not for Victory but 
ruckt) but let che Drawing have 
85 Other Good Pro erties of an 
driginal Tlioſe will be Argu- 


Y | ments 
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ments in it's fayour which the Fi. 
niſhing cannot Overthrow, or ſo- 
much as Weaken, Nor will the 
Numbers of Drawings which we 
| gy EI 
attributed ro Raffaele, or any o. 
cher Maſter be any Argumens 
nor only againſt che Original 
of any, One of, them in particular 
(for that for certain it cannot be) 
no, nor even that Some of them 


» © 
„ 


muſt be Coppies. That thelc 


© % 


Great men made vaſl Number: 
of Drawings is certain, and often. 
times many for the ſame Work; 
And that they are hardly to be 


purpoſe; the Riches of England 


| Ho and, France, and other .Coun- 


"tries of Europe may well be ſup 
Poſed to have. drawn away by 
much. the greateſt Number a 
| what Curolitics could be had 

„„ pon 


* 


_ 4 
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„ 
upon ſuch a poor, and low way 
of Arguing, and ſo Unworthy of 
a Connoiſſeur ; Let us judge dom 
the things Themſelves, and what 
we See, and Know, and Thus On- 
I. There are ſome Pictures, and 
Drawings which are ſeen to be O- 
riginals, tho the Hand, and Man- 
ner of Thinking are neither of 

them known, and that by the Spirit, 
and Freedom of them: which 
ſomtimes 57 — to ſuch a de- 
Tree as to Aſſure us tis impoſſible 
they ſhould be Coppies. But we 
cannot ſay on the contrary when 
we ſee a Tame, Heavy Handling 
that tis not Original meerly upon 
That account, 1 there have 
been many Bad A — and 
ſome Good Maſters have fallen 
into a Feebleneſs of Hand, eſpe, 
Somtimes there appears ſuch a 
WES, Y 2 Na - 


( 0840 


: Nature, together much Liberty 


that cba is a further evidence of 


the Originallity of ſuck Works. 


There is Another, „and à more 


Maſtcrly way of jus and that 
is by comparing t Unkno wn 
Hand, and Manner of Thinking 
one with another. The Invention, 


and Diſpoſition of the Farts in a 


Coppy, and Some of the Expreſſion 
ah dT os I 


anal Let Theſe be 

tak, 25 its .of the 
the « SM 15 Wer 
Drawing, 


Thc all of a Piece, and <4 as 
e can believe All may be the 
Wark ol che ſame. porſon tis pro 


bable tis an Original, at leaſt ve 


cannot proncunqꝶ it to be Other- 
wile. Bos 775 we {ee ME, and In- 


ß) . mT I © T ²˙ ͤ . "4 


S 


Airs of Heads, Some, nay All of 
theſe diſcover the Author ; 5 More, 


bur, Ill perform d, filty Airs of 


cads; Bad Drawing, a Low Taft | 


of Colouring, and a Timerous, or 


Heavy Hand, This we may be Af- 
ſured is a Coppy i in a degree pro- 
Pt ctionable ro the difference We 
ee in the Head, and Hand that 
hand to the production of 


this Linſey Moolſey performance. 
II. To 4 a Picture; 


or Drawing be of the Hand of 
ſuch a Maſter, or After him One 


| muſt be ſo well acquainted with 


the Hand of that Maſter as to be 


able to diſtinguiſh what is Genu- 


ine, from What is not o; The 


Belt Counterfeiter of Hands can- 


not do it fo well as to deceiye 4 
od Connoiſſeur; the Handling, 
Colouring the Drawing the. 


on: Leſs. Eaſily however as the 


nes alf che nn 


(186) 


to be; What is highly Finiſhed 
(for Exam ple) is more caſily Imi- 


rated than what is Looſe, and 


Free: * Fin 
Tis impoſſible for any one to 
transform himſelf imediatly, and 


become exactly Another Man; a 


hand that has been always moving 


ina certain manner cannot at Once, 
or by a few Occaſional Eflays get 
into a different kind of motion, 


and be as Perfect at it as he that Z 
|< oe it continually: Tis the 


ame in Colouring,and Drawing 
they are as impoſſi ible to be Con 
terfeited as the Handling: Every 


Man will N * and Una- 


voidably mix Somthing of Him- 


ſelf in all he does if he Cop _ 


with any degree of Liberty 
attempts 7e Hollow his C his C Original 


Servilely, and Exactly, That can- 


not but ave 4 Stiffneſs which will 
cafil diſtinguiſh what is So done 


from 


187) 


from what is perform d Natural- 
ly, Faſily, and without Reſtraint. 
I have perhaps one of the 
greateſt Curioſities of This kind 
Neat can be ſeen, becauſe I have 
both che Coppy, and the Origiu- 
nal; both are of Great Maſters, 
the Coppier was moreover the 
Diſciple of him he endeavourd 
to Imitate, and had Accuſtom'd 
himſelf to do ſo, for I have ſeve- 
ral Inſtances of it, which I am 
very certain of tho' I have not 
ſeen the Originals. Michelangelo 


made That I am now ſpeaking 
of, and which I Joyfully purcha- 
el Iatcly of one dar had juſt 
brought it from Abroad; tis a 
Drawing with a Pen upon a large 
half ſheer, and conſiſts of 3 Stan- 
ding Figures: the 7 15 is of 
Batifts Franco, and which I have 
had ſeveral. years, and always 
nag it ro be what I Now find, 
7 | "Mc 


(118) 


it is. Tis an amazing thing to ſee 


how Exactly the Mealures ate fol. 


bo d for ir does nor appear to 


have been done by any other 


help than the Correctneſß of the 


Eye, if ir has boen trac d off. or 
meaſur d throughout is a8 
ſtrange tlrat che Liberty mould 
be preſervd that is ſeen in it; 
Battiſpa has alſo been exact in 
following every ſtroak, even uhat 
is purely Acci nral, and without 
any meine 3 {6 Sar! one would 
think he _ ro * a5 
ſt a Coppy as le, both''as 
jo the Tage and Exadthch. 
But Himſelf is ſeen throughout 
moſt apparent: as gr at 4 Ma- 
ſteer as he was he could 
Counterfeir rhe Vigo rot 
pen of Aichrlungelb 2 
Terrible Fire that is always nter 1 in 
Him than he cor * 50 
= che Club of Herculer. 9 D 


— 1 


(189) 
am well aware of the Objection 
that will be made to what I am 
ſay ing founded upon the Inſtan- 
ces of Coppies that have deceiv d 
: Good Painters who have 
—2 them to be of the Hands 
they were only Counterfeits of, 
and even when Theſe Hands have 
been their Oun; 'Te 0 which I an- 
ſer, | 11 IIS 5 
f. A Man hay bet a very good 
Painter, and not a good Connoiſſe- 
1 m This particular. To know, 
and diſtinguiſh Hands, and to be 
able to make a good Picture are 
very different Qualifications, and 
ire a very different Turn of 
Thought, and both a 4-50 4 
A plication. 
22} 2Tis © probable. thoſe” that 
have! been Thus miſtaken have 
been too precipitarein givingrheir 
Judgments; and not having any 
e Don ot upon the Matter have pro- 
a”. A nounced 


(450) 

nounced van much Exami 1 
nation. ert 5: 
- Laſtly; 5 Admitting dt t to * true 
* there have heen inſtances, of 


Cappies of This kind: not poſſible 


to be detected hy the Ableſt Con- 
niſſenro (which however I do nor 
belle ve) yet This muſt needs hap- 
pen fo very Rarely that the Gene- 
ral Rule will however ſubſiſt. 
HI. The next Queſtion to be 
E- 4. ſpoken to is, Whether a Work feen 
to be of ſuch a Maſtet is Origi- 
Wally of Him, or a Toppy after 
p "AK ame Otller. rn 
And here the firſt Ene iry will 
_ Whether as we {ce the Hand 


| | * Drawing before us His Idea is al- 
|. bought And if ng judg d the 
4 5 t is adler riginally of 
BW Wh hel 7h ahi did _ Work 

0 


- + - under conſideration n 


— „ „ W N 


A ſuch Maſter in the Pigture, or 


Ol. 
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to follow 40 Other Maſter as 
well as he could, ſo as to make 
wat he dic propet etly a Coppy; | 


Or tooł ſuch a Li rty as that his 
Work N becomes an Origi- 
nal... 


This mixtute, Fans Hand of 


One, and the Idea of Another is 
very frequently ſeen in the W orks 
of Some of the greateſt Maſters. 


iffaele has much of the Antique 


ing? is, not only Imitations, bur 
Coppics. Parmeggiano, and Bat- 
tiffs Franco drew after Raffaele, 


2 Michelangelo; and the Latter 
de abundance of Drawings 


inde the Antique having had an 
lutention to Etch a Book of that 
kind. Rubens drew very much 


from Other Maſters, efpecially 
from Raffaele; almoſt all chat B.. 

Holo weſe did-was Borrowed 
from Raffaele, or Parmeggiano, 
nan" of their-way of 
2 2 Think 


(age 
Thinking. But this mixture is 
Rarely, or Never ſeen in Leonards 
da Vinci. Michelangelo, Coreggio, 

and Others: Giulio Romano, and 
much more Polidore had ſo im- 

bib'd the Taſt of the Ancients as 
to Think much in their Way, tho 
eaſily to be diſtinguiſh d however. 

It would be too tedious to be 

more particular; Thoſe who ac- 
juaint themſelves throughly with 

oo Works of theſe Great men 
will furniſh themſelves with Ob- 

ſervations of This kind ſufhci- 

ent for their purpoſe : And This 
he that would judge in the pre- 
ſent Caſe muſt do; for tis obvi- 
ous the only way to know Whether 


the Idea, and the Hand are of 


the ſame Maſter, is by being a 
good Connoiſſeur with relation to 
the Hands, and Ideas of the Ma- 
ſters. And then to know Whether 
the Wark qughr to be conſider d 


as 


"vp "ant: . e a 
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25 an Original, or not, he muſt 
clearly conceive what are the juſt 


Definitions of a Coppy, and an 
Original, 48 diſtinguiſh'd fr Om 
cath other. 1 


ph TV. Oy made by a Ito. - 
ſter after 


1s Own Work are diſ- 
coverable by being well acquain- 


ted with what that Maſter did 
when he followed Nature; Theſe 
hall have a Spirit, a Freedom, a 

Naturalneſs which even He can- 
not put into what he Coppies 
from his Own Work, as has been 


noted already. 
As for Prints, tho' what IT have 


been ſaying not only in the Preſent, 
but Precedent Chapters is for the 
moſt part applicable to Them, 
as well as to Pictures, and Draw- 

ings (which I have all along had 
almoſt wholly in my Mind, ) yet 


there being ſomthing Peculiar ro 


Theſe I have choſe to reſerve what 


= 


+ 1 


(94) 


I had to am in 


parrcular ro This place 

Prints whecher Grav'd in dies. 
tal, or Wood, Etch'd or Mex. o- 
Tir o are a ſort of Works Tos 


in ſuch a Manner às is not fo 


Proper as that whereby Paintings, 


or Drawings are performed, it 


not being poſſi ble by It to make 
any thing ſo — as in the 
Others. But This way of Work- 


ing is Choſen upon Other Ac- 


counts, ſuch as that thereby great 
Numbers are produced inſtead 
of One, fo that rhe thing comes 
into Many hands ; and char ar an 
Eaſ) y Price, 5 is 
Gl Prints there are two o Kinds: 

Such as are done by the Maſters 
themſelves whoſe Invention the 
Work is; and ſuch as are done 
by Men not pretending to In- 


vont, but only to Coppy (in Their 


yr) * men's Works. Std 
. The 


.. 

The Lattet fore of Prints are 
always profeſs d Coppies with re- 
pet: to the Invention, Compo- 

tion, Manner of Deſigning, 

Grace, and Greatneſs. Bur Theſe 

Prints may be alſo Coppied as 
they frequently are, and to know 
what are So, and what are Origi- 
nals 1s by being well acquainted 
with the Hands of the Graver, of 

Etcher, who in This reſpect are 

the Maſters, as the Painter from 

whom They Coppied were to 

The Fotmer Sort may again be 

Subdivided into three Kinds. 1. 
Thoſe they have done after a 

Painting of their Own. 2. Thoſe 
done after a Drawing alſo done 
by Themſelves, or Laſtly what is 
Deſign'd upon the Plate which 
has been Somtimes done eſpeci- 
ally in Etching. The Iſt of theſe 
axe Coppics after their Own 

FC | Works; 
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(196) 
Works; and ſo may the 2d, or they 
may not, according as the Draw- 
ing they have made-previoully to 
it happens to be: but Both are 
ſo but in Part; what is Thus 
done being a Different way of 
Morking. But if it be Deſign'd 
on the Plate tis a kind of Draw- 
ing (as the Others are) tho' in a 
Manner Different from the reſt, 
but tis purely, and properly Ori- 
And the Hands of the Maſters 
are to be known in This way as 
in all Others, and ſo what are Ge- 
nuine, and what are Coppies, and 
- "The Excellence of a Print, as 
of a Drawing conſiſts not parti 
cularly in the Handling; Th. 


but One, and even one of the 
Leaſt conſiderable parts of it: 
Tis the Invention, the Grace, 
and Greatneſs, and thoſe Princi- 
20% pal 


* (457) 
all things that in the fill 1160 | 
are to be regarded. There is ber- 
rerGraving; a finer Burin in ma- 
ny Worthleſs Prints than in thoſe 
of Marc Antonio, but thoſe of 
Him that come after R faele are 
; Generally more eſteem d than 

en thoſe which are Gray' d by 
0 Maſters chemfelves ; tho the 
Expteiſion, the Grace, and Great. 
— and other Properties where 
in that Inimitable Man ſo much 
excel'd all Mankind appear to de 
but Faintly mark d if compar d 
wich: what Raffaele himſelt has 
done; yer even That Shaddow 
of Him has Beautics that Touch : 
e beyond what the- Beſt 
Or ginal Works of Moſt of the 
Other Maſters tho' very conſider- 
able ones can do, And this muſt be 
id too; that me Marc Antonio's 
Gravin s come fat ſhorr : of what 
de himſelf did, all others 
| 2 , aha 
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that have made Prints after Rafe 
faele come vaſtly ſhort of Him, 
becauſe He has Better imitated 
what is moſt Excellent in that Be. 
loved, Wonderful Man than any 
Other has done 

The Prints Erch'd by he Ma. 
ſters Themſelves ; ſuch as ' thoſe 


of Parmeggiano, Annibale Carac- 


ci, and Cuido Rent, (who are the 
Chief of thoſe of whom we have 
Works of This kind) are Con- 
ſiderable upon the Same Ac. 
count; not for the Handling, 
but the Spirit, the Expreſſion, the 
Drawing, and other 8 moſt Ex 
cellent Properties of a Picture, or 
Drawing ; tho' by the Nature of 


the Work they are not equal to 


what they have done in Thoſe 
Ways of Working. 


And tis further to be Sher d, 


that as Prints cannot be ſo good 


4 as 5 Drawings xx des in the 
Good 


„* * 9 4. 
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Conduct they have by the Wear- 
ing of the Plates; They thus be- 
come to have Leſs Beauty, Leſs 
Spirit, the B ion is Fainter, 
the Airs of the Heads are loſt, 
and the Whole is the worſe in 
proportion as the Plate is worn: 
Unleſs it be too Hard at firſt, 
aud then thoſe Prints are the Bet- 
ter that are taken after that Hard- 
neſs is worn off. 
It were much to be wiſh d hs 
Il who haye apply'd themſelves 
to the Coppying of Other mens 
Works by Prints (of what Kind 
ſoeyer) had more ſtudied to be- 
come . Maſlers in thoſe Branches 
of Science which are neceſſary to 
a, Painter (except what are Peru- 
lar. to Them as ſuch) than they 
haye Generally done; their Works 
would Then have been much more 
deſirable than they are: Some few 
e haye done This, and their 
„ Frints 
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Prints arc Eficem d accordingly. 
And This miſt be further ob. 
| ſeryed to the Advantage of Prints 

as compar d with Drawings ; tho 
they a e by no means Equal to 
them upon Other accounts (as has 


deen already noted) they are uſu. | 


ally done from the Finiſh'd Works 
of the Maſters, and ſo are their 
Laſt, their urmoft Thoughts c on the 


Subje Þ whatever ir be. 80 much 


for Prints. : 

There js one Qualificariqn ab- 
foluccly” neceflary” to him that 

would EO Hands, and d iftin- 


i Goppie fron Orig jab 
Aal PPP ) whofocy 


judge welt of the Goodnek, of * a 


Pi ire, or Drawing: Or indeed 


any thing elſe whatſoe ver, And 
x 10 e will finif 


Him ie to Faß in, Retair 
45 nave Chr, 72 . 


Bie 5 1 hoo, a foie 
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5 
To be able to diſtinguiſh be- 
twixt roo things of a Different 
Species (eſpecially it thoſe arc 
very much unlike)js what the moſt 
Stupid Creature is capable of, 


That a Willow; but to come 
into a Forreſt of a thouſand Oaks, 


and to know how to diſtinguiſh 
any One leaf of all choſe Trees 


from any other whatſoever, and 
to form fo clear an Idea of that 


one, and to retain it ſo clean as (if 


occaſion be) toknowitſolongas its 


Charecteriſticks remain requires 
better Faculties than every one is 


Maſter of; And yet This may 
certainly be done. To fee. the 
difference between a fine, Meta- 
phyſical notion, and a Dull Jeft ; 

Or berween 4 Demonſtration, 

and an Argument but juſt Proba- 


2 


de. Theſe ate n which he 
her 2 Prote, 
iat 


7 
* 
7 
— 
U 
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than a Rational Creature; But 


to diſcern wherein the difference 


© conſiſts when two Notions very 


nearly Reſemble each other, but 
are not the Same; Or to ſee the 


jaſt weight of an Argument, and 


that through all its Artificial Diſ- 
guiſes; to do This tis neceſſary 


ro Conceive, Diſtinguiſh, Metho- 
dize, and Compare Ideas in a 


manner that few of All thoſe 

Multitudes that pretend to Rea- 

ſoning have accuſtomed them- 

ſelves to. But Ihus to See, Thus 

Nicely to Diſtinguiſh things near- 

WE lf reſembling one another, Whe- 
-- j 


er Viſible, or Immaterial, is 


the Bulineſs of a Conuoiſſeur. Lis 


for want of this Diſtinguiſhing 


Faculty char Sore whom hate 
known, and from whom one 
might Reaſonably have expected 
as if they had Miſtaken a ee 


for 
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for a Rembrandt; or (to ſpeak 
more intelligably to thoſe who 
are not well acquainted with theſe 
things) an Apple for an Oyſter: 
But Leſſer Miſtakes have been 
made perpetually when the dif. 
ference between the two Man- 
ners, That which we ſaw before 
us, and That which it was judg d 
to be, Whether as to the Maſters 
way of Thinking, or of Execu- 
ting his thoughts was nevertheleſs 
vety eaſily diſcernable. 
Is as neceſlaty to a Connoiſ- 
ſeur as to a Philoſopher, or Di- 
vine to be a good Logician; 
The Same Faculties are employ d, 
and in the Same manner, the Pif. 
ference is only in the Subject. 
I. He muſt never undertake to 
make any Judgment without ha- 
ving in his Mind Certain, Deter- 
min d Ideas, He muſt not Think, 
or Talk at Random, and when 


© 


(4a 5 | 
hei is not Cierr i in tlie thing ; 48 
choſe Gentlemen Mr. Lock 7 p eaks 
of fomwhere who were diſf uting 


warmly upon a certain Liquor 
in the Body, and might. 72 obabl 15 


never have come to an nclu 


on if he had not Put hem upon 


ſettling che Meaning of that Term 
Liquor ; The) talk d all the while 
in the Abe mr 

3 good Commiſſeu will rake 


care not to Confound things i in 
which there is à real Difference 
becauſe of tlie ·R clemblance they | 


may Scem to have. This he has 
perpetual occaſion to be upon his 


guard Wang for many times 
and Manners of Diffe- I 


the Hani 
rent Maſters very” near reſe ble 


each ottict Miſtakes, of This 
kind ate very Comer mn Other 


Caſes. 
Tllat chere a are Tadhefrens 


ons, that is, Such as are en 


Com- 


* 1 
„ 
. ö 
4 RIP : - 


— f 
Comtanded, nor Forbidden paſ: 
- currantly with almoſt Every. 
ody; This is imagin'd to be a 
ſort A1 01 Waſt ground between the 
Frontiers of che rwo Empires of 
God, and tlie Devil; but tis no 
other than Imaginary: For tho 
there are Many Actions of which 
no Revcal'd,' or Poſſitive Law has 
taken any notice; there are N one 
which fall nor under che cogni- 
zance of the Moral Law, the Law 
of Nature; and there is a Wide 
Difference between being left 
Free by One of Thele, ane Boch 
of them. L 
So it will be thous bt twas In. 2 


different Whether (for example) 


I Lhad caken up the Pen I have 


in tiny hand, or Thar which laß 
by i it, as Good as This for ought” 
I khow: And it was Indifferent 
25 to the Principal Conſideration 
concerning it, becauſe I knew. 


— 


B b not 


0 ſt; 1 Och xr T4 
as they determin d By Choice of 
Thi 29s e e t.. deſtroy d 


ancesrelacing 0 two e and 
they agrec exactly in All but 5's 
of chem; This gives.us. dk as di- 
ſind Ideas. as/qf. Any two things 
in the Univerſę. And if We care 
fully obſerye it we ſhall find fome 
ſucb Diſtinguiſhing Circyroſlances 
1 every Action we 1 0 
detęermines us to. t q do 
| That. Halte Tg 97 Ga 
hom, Indifters; er it 


3 
(as ſuch) of the Being of a 


45 and à Real Detnofiſtration, 


45 between a Coppy, and an Oti- 
ginal; ot between the Hand of 


Mic helan elo, and that of Baccio 
Bundinelli; that is, it Reſembles 


ſuch a One, but is not It: Tis 

not an Abſolare Demonſtration, 
25 we had reaſon to expect, tis 
ory Hypothetical. I remember 


F-was much fiirpriz'd when I 
found This after the great Ex- 


pectation he had rais' d in me: I 


gave it my Son (who was then 


about 12 25 yeats old ) My 
Pear, Read this, and give me 
7 r Opinion of it; he came to 


me again in a Quattet of an hout, 


and ſaid; Suppoſing the World . 
to have been Created in Time 
This is a Detmonftration, Othet- 
wiſe tis Not. And he idg'd 
night. Mt. Cock fltould fitſt of 
al Have Dertionfirated that pwtcar 

. 
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TFoint of che Birth of the World, 
till That was done he was in the 
| Calc of Archimedes, he wanted 
| Ground to plant his Engine up. 


1 on. 


Sa Codd patios will 
take care not to make a Ditk- 
rence where there is None, and 

ſo Attribute thoſe Works to Two 

Several Maſters which were both 
done by the Same Hang, or call 

that a Coppy which is trul an 
Original. Errors of This kind 
are Common in Other Sciences 
as well as in This, I will give 
two or threc Inſtances of Theſe 
alſo to illuſtrate what I am lay- 


ing down as Rules in the Science | 


1 am treating of. 
The Church of 1 boat 

Their having an Advantage over 
; Wo as bein under the Conduct 
of an Tofallible Guide, whercas 
=) 2 rept to our O EE 
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ment. Bur Their Infallibility ter- 


minates in their Oun Private 
Judgment which determines that 
there is ſuch a Guide, and that 
They have found it. How great 
ſoever their Satisfaction may be 
Their Security, and Ours is the 
So there is no Real Difference 
in the Evidence when tis ſaid 
ſuch a Fact happen'd, and when 
tis ſaid it -happen'd in the Pre- 


ſence of 500 people, Yet I have 


known That Circumſtances much 
inſiſted on, as adding à vaſt 
weight of Evidence, and this when 


Vouchers to ſtrengthen the Au- 
thority of 5 the Hiſtorian 5 'Tis 


- Single Evidence ro Us, be That 


vhat it will; And if it had been 
laid there was 1000, or 10000 
Witneſſes the Evidence would 


have 


(21d) 

have been juſt the Same, nor 
More, nor Leſs. a W 
— Hamane. 1 The ſame Grear > 
| "200 95 Man! mention d Juſt { 
fiſt in the Powerwe Babe of Sul 
pending the Will, in order to © 
Conſider. Now the Act of Sul. 
Pending the Will (ſuppoſing it 
could be done at pleaſurc,) and 
rhatof Conſideration are as much 
Actions as any other; tho' being 
Mental Ones hey (eſpecially the 
Larrer)arecommonly-oppos'd to 
Action, by That Term Corporeal 
Action, being Underſtood. What 
dus Gentleman ſays then amounts 
to this, That our Liberty con- 
fiſts in the powet we have of 
doing Theſe particular Mental 
Actions; That Theſe” are Free, 
tho” onr Other Adtions, whether 


r 


V * k 
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A Vaſt Piffhnence is here made 
where. there ſeems: ta Me: ta be 
Nane ar all; 1 confalk L cannon: 
ſee: hut that; I am as much: an Li- 


berry to Will any Other Action, 


as That of Suſpending my Wl 


or Conſidering: Lama 


as Free when: I Write, or 1 
as when I Suſpend both, in order 


_ toGaonſiderwhich J ſhall ce Nor 


do I know of any Argument He, 
ot any one elſe has uſed ta prove- 
the Former of. Theſe kinds 0 


Actions are not Free, which will. 


not Equally, Affect che Later. 
Nay, when the Will: is Sub: 


pended in orden to Conſiuer tis 


la far from being an Inſtanceraf 


Liber ty that we could not poſits |; 
bly*, de Otherwiſe; For ue. can 
Vol Will. an Action which: the: 


ng is not yettſatisfietb 0 
im as being More conduciye: to 
ar Fa pineks 9 Other 


b Fa . 
ICY Ac 
. 
: » 


at That time- e ff be; lince 
the Will is never Jetermin'd by 


any Other Motive than That Ap. 
pearance of Good to Our Selves, 


whether that Appearance be Truc, 

or Falſe; as might eaſily be ſhewn 
norwithſtanding 
- wy ſaid on t is Argumene 


Video Merry at Deterier fr 5 


— it will not be projice! to Wün- 
der 0 far from my Main Sub- 


ect. 4 FIG. £ 


4 eiter having ffs a 


then Ideas ſhould keep' cloſe to 


them, and nor flurter about in 
Confufſon en One, to Ano- 


ther. IS BS A 7 013 Ne 
Mr. * le again furnilt d 


us with an Exam le. In his 
Pofthumous work of the Conduct 


51199. che 
e in Wiüch 


of the Underſtanding, 
mentions it as a Ru 


whar is com- 


7 


t —- 
fays) Every one agree, That Gi. 
wing, aud Witholding our A. 
ſent, and the Degrees of it ſhould 

be Regulated by the Evidence that 
things. carry with them: And yet 
(fays he) Men are not the better 
for this Rule, Some , firmly em- 
brace Dodrines upon ' Slight 
grounds, Some upon No grounds, 
and Some contrary to appearance. | 
The Natural, and obvious Sence 
of which is no other than This, 
Men Should Aſſent According to 

the Evidence They have, but 
„ „ 


8 
o 
oy 


Every one will readily agree 
That our Aſſent, and Diſſent ſhould 
be propor tionable to the Ap- 


pearance the Evidence has to Us; 
In being certainly che Ide 
of Evidence begun withal, it mu 
be carried throughout, no notice 
being given to the contra). 
But then the Latter Aſſertion 
ö n 


„ I 
14 


to my Underſtanding, by which 
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is not true; For no Man Firmly 
embraces Doctrines upon Ground 


He ſees to be Slight, or when He 
{ces None, or when the Evi- 


dence appears to Him to be di- 


tectly Contrary : Be pleas d to try 


if you can determine in Favour 


of Mr. Lock, (Thus underſtood,) 


or Me in the Preſent Controver- 


ee the 5 


e Arguments on either ſide 
have to Tay, or Otherwiſe than 


Thoſe regulate your Judgment 
in This matter: For my Own 


part I can as cafily perſwade my 
telf that the Scale on the Lett 


hand prepanderates when, I {cc 


that on the Right docs {o, as ] | 
can in any Other caſe judge con. 
trary to che Appearances ol things 


#&-. * 


1 c| bee Sala BN * l , k 2 
Las clearly perecive.the weight of 
rgument (fach as it. appears 
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to me,) as I do the Other with 


my Sences. 


Probably therefore This could 
not be Mr. Lack's Meaning in 
this Difficult place, tho tis cer- 
tain tis the Natural import of his 


Words; But Evidence being al- 


| ſo to be underſtood as what 


might be ſuppos'd to be had, 


phat Mr. Lock Himſelf ſau, and 


not what appear'd to every Other 
Man when e determines upon 


any 7 in queſtion, it ſeems 


more Credible that this 


5 
Fi * 


* Maſter in the management 
of Ideas Forgot himſelf Here, 


oS 


> ne 168 4 8 1 
aud Began with this Latter Idea 


of Evidence, dut dropt That for 
che Orher ; Thus both Aſſertions 
are true tho' they are ill con; 
nected ; Ne he Vegan with the 
flea of Evidence 2s That which 
rppiears to Him that Judges is in. 
utable; No body Vil ore 

5 daha 


A 


N 


that Aſſent ſhould. be regulated 
by the Evidence Another. man 
has; And that he had got the 
Other in his head when he fi 
Nniſh'd that period (beſides what 


has been already ſaid) appears 


turther Evident from his Advi. 
ſing us (as he imediatly after 


docs) to Examine with Care, and 


Impartiality: For if he had con- 
ceiy d men had Aſſented contra. 
ry to the Evidence Tbeimſelves 
had the Fault had been in their 
Wills, not in their Underſtan- 
dings, and inſtead of applying 
 themſelycs to the Information of 
Thee, Their buſineſs would have 
been to have: corrected Thoſe, 
and he yoo have adyiſed ac- 
| Ah 


Ml ſay concerning, Ideas with 
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One Caſe in which all the Falſe 
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wt conclude what I have 
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ing J have been Cautioning a- 
1 WM gainft May, and frequently Do 
: occur; And that is in relation to 


the Proof of the Being, and At- 
t bh . 
ʒ2se If any one attempts to Demon- 
ſtrate x 6 Being of. a God from. 
Natural Reaſon without firſt of 
1 WM allfaying Clearly what they mean 
by a God, what Idea of ſuch a 
Gne tis they intend to eſtabliſh ; 
5 Here they talk in the dark. If 
ZM they leave That to appear from 
- the Proof, as it Somtimes may, that 
is, Tis juſt ſuch a God as ariſes 
to the Imagination from Thence; 
Tis odds but This Idea will vary 
in the Minds of every one that 
Hears, or Reads ſuch Diſcourſe, 
nothing would be Fix d, and Poſ- 
ſitive. If this Gentleman gocs 
on, and at the End of his Argu- 


1 
4 


ment you find any Other Idea 


than that which was before De- 
monſtrated, 


(248) 


moaſtrared,* then you have 


Chang'd Wes ; J IPThis! is done by 


Evidence from Revelation, or 
Orherwite, and ſtill a Demon ſtra- 
tion is pretended to, Here is Ano. 
ther Fallacy; Unlefs that Evi. 
| dence from whence this New I. 


dea ariſes is alſo Demonſtrated to 


be true. That not being done, 
but the thing appearing Onty Pro. 
bable, this Latter Idea of God has 
no higher Proof, the Former on- 
ty has Pemonſtration. If This in. 
ſtead of being Probable is Not fo, 
che Latter Idea vaniſhes, the For- 
mer only fabſifts © 


& have endeavonr'd to plain 


what 1 nicant in This part of my 
Difcourfe by Examples in a Way 
of Thinking to which Gentlemen, 

for whoſe fake I chicfly Write 
are well accuſtomed, and which 


18 Very e 11 That . 
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to a Connoiſſeur; This I lo 

: 7 zaſtific oc launching = 
into Matters which at firſt aht 
may Scem to have no relation 
to my Subject; If I have been 
Miſtaken in the Remarks I have 
made, wherein I have taken tlie 
1 Liberty to point dut ſom̃e of the 
Inſtances of Fallibility in Other 
Men, I beg patdon of thoſe I 
have e tho' Un- 

ng and am My Self be- 
come the Example of the Falſe 
Thinking, and Reaſoning I have 
been A viling / Tn e to 
Avoid; and m My Self Thus 
help ro Hlaſtrate my Own Diſ- 
beute — I am in che wa 


5 the L 
will hap. 


1 ſhall be found in IT ew: 
part 
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Rich, and abounding 
with Gentlemen of a 
Emer. Juſt, and Delicate 
aſte; in Muſick, Poetry, and all 
kinds of Lierse, - Such fine Wri- 
ters! Such Solid Reaſoners! Such 
Able Stateſmen! Gallant Soldiers! 
Excellent Divines, Lawyers, Phy- 
ſicians, Mathematicians, and Me- 


chanicks! and yet ſo few! ſo very 
2 few 


* of Painting, and cher has Relation 
zs to be found not 


we 5 not excel; "Fir | Some: 227 he 
Principal moſt ok them are Barba- 
cons compar'd with us; Since the 
8 Beſt aim oſ the an egen Ge and 
Neo mans when” Art was in its 
greateſt Eſteem,and Perfection, ſuch 
a National Magnagimity. as ſeems 
to be the Charechariſtio of our 
Nation has been loſt i in the World; 
And yet the Love, and Know 


to it bears no 


portion to what 


only in Iiah, 
where they are alb Eevers, and Al- 


wor all Glelhee but it France 


Hollond, and-Flanderys. \ - 13 

_ +» Pvery Event in th Newral, and 
Moral: World has its Cauſes, Which 
e eauvd\by other 'Canſes, and fo 

dn up to che firſt Cauſe, 'the Im- 
= mptable, and Unertin WI 


out 
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are moſt Ordinary, 
. We ate apt: to We (ſor ex: 


5 K 5) 
out whith, not {6 Inconſiderable an 


Accident (as it will be call'd) as the 
- fallipg of a Sparrow, or the change 


. Colom fe Single Hair can 
happen; So that there is nothing 
What is commonly the 


Subject of Admiration is So for no 


other reaſon but that we dort ſee 
is Cauſes, nor zemember ir muſk 


needs have had ſuch, and. which 
tauſt 48 Tafallibly op crate in Tat 
manner as thoſe. wo 5 and which 
and Familiar ta 


ample}. chat Such. a Man got Such 


tn Eſtate, or that Another had fo 
Little, whereas did we fee all the 
| hogs _ wag 

{ Ot Mile: E 
great many of Theſe vo the produ- 
eing ſuch an Event, I mem thöſe 
that may be ſaid to ſtand! in Frunt, 
and net ys De 
_ Concomitant, chasthe Man Op- 


„Fhaſe that are 


61 * — ena 


* > | 5 ture 


ture of Abilities; he may be Well 
qualify'd in Some reſpects, Defici- 
ent in Others, and abundance of o- 
ther Ci cumſtances always operating 
: ar t 1& Same Inſtant; I ſay I mean 
Theſe, and not Their — and 
the Cauſes of Thoſe Cauſes, and lo WW © 
on: And theſe: being known, _ 4 
. 


weigh'd, the Wonder ceaſes; 
uſt needs have happen d thus: The | 
Mercury in the Tube will iſe and 
Fall juſt as the compoſition 
Atmoſphere happens to o be. That 
ſo Few here in England have con- 
i der d æhat to be a Good Conroy, eur 
is fit to be part of the Education of 
a Gentleman, That there are ſo 2 
Few Lovers of Painting); ; not mere- 4 


17 for Furniture, or fot Oſtentation, 
or as it Repreſents their Friends, or 

Themſelves; but as it is an Art ca- 
pable of Entertaining, and Adorn- | 
ing their Minds As much as, nay | 
perhaps More than Any other what- 1 
ſoever; This Event alſo has its Cau- 1 


* 7 { 
Bow. {17 es, 6 
£ 5 : , - 25 I 
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ſes, To remove which, and conſe- 
quently their Effects, and to pro- 
cure the contrary Good is what 1 
am about to Endeavour, and hope 
in ſome meaſure to Accompliſh. 
Nor is this a Trivial Undertak- 
ing; I have already been giving 
the Principles of it, and Here ] re- 
commend a Nx w SCIENCE to the 
World, Or one at leaſt little known, 
or conſider'd as ſuch: So New, or 
ſo little Known that *tis yet with- 
out a Name; it may have one in 
time, till then I muſt be excus d 
when I call it, as I do, The Science 
f a Connoiſſeur for want of a Bet- 
ter way of expreſſing my ſelf: I o- 
pen to Gentlemen a New Scene of 
Pleaſure, a New Innocent Amuſe- 
ment; and an Accompliſhment 
-which they have yet ſcarce heard 
of, but no leſs worthy of their At- 
tention than moſt of thoſe they 
have been accuſtomed to acquire. 
J offer to my Countrey a Scheme by 
„ N which 


: [ (8) 

which ies Reputation,” Riches, Vir. t 
tue, and Power may be increaſed, | w. 
And This I will (do (by the help I per 

vf God): not as an Orator, or as an fin 
Advocate; but as a ſtrict Reaſoner, 44 
aud ſo as! am verily pet ſuaded will it 
be to the Conviction of every one ane 
that will impartially attend to the tot 
Argument, and not be prejudiced by Bea 
the Novelty of it, or their own for- fine 


Mee" Sentiments. Pig 
My pteſent᷑ buſi ao hin in ſhore < 
is to endeavour to perſuade our No- adn 


bility, and Gentiy to become Lo- IMF ever 
vets of Painting, and Cunnbiſßburr; h 

Which 1 crave leave to do {with all rene 
Humility) by ſhewitig the Dignity, MW Arc 
 Certainty; Pleaſure, "may Advanta- very 
ges of char Science. q x ther 
Obe of vhelprintis 1'Caiſes of Ill via 
the General neglect of the Science Nat 
Jam xteating ef I take £6 be, that ever 
very few Gentlemen have 4 Juſt 11 
dea bf Paintag; Tis commonly ta- tran 
Ker te be 3 ad 
in to Fit, 


” 


/ 


(97 )) 
to be repreſented; a fine piece of 
work 


| mt Ornaments, mere Superffuities. 


This being all they expect from 


ir no wonder they look no farther; 


to things of this nature, overlook 
Beauties which they do not hope to 


find; So thär many an Excellent 


picture is paſsd over, and diſregard- 


ed, and an Indifferent, or a Bad one 
admited, and that upon Low, and 
eren Trivial. Conſiderations; from 


whence ariſes naturally an Indiffe- 
rence; if not a Contempt for the 


Art, at beſt a degree of Eſteem not 


very eonſiderable: Eſpecially ſince 
there are (comparatively) ſo Few 
pictures in which “is to be found 


Nature repreſented, or mr of 


even fine Workmanſhip. o 
Tho' I have already in the en- 

trance of my Theory of Painting, 

2 indeed 
N Ine B | 


and Difficulc to be 
perfor fade produces only plea- 


ic not hating apply d themſelves 


throughout all I have 
— 


00 10 I 


en endeavour'd to give the 
World a juſt Idea of the Art, I will 
in This place more pattieulariy at- 
tempt it, as being very pertinent 
to my Preſent Deſign; And per- 
haps it may be ſome Advantage (a 
we Kad fle tis to re to place it 
; in Several Lights. 
PAINT N is indeed a \ Difficult 
my. productive of Cutious pieces 
of Workmanſhip, and greatly Or- 
namental; and its Buſimeſs is to re- 
preſent Nature. Thus far the Com- 
mon Idea is juſt; Only that *tis 
More Difkcult More Curious, and 
More Beautifull aban Commonly 
Sonnet): 130 k 3G 
3: Tis an entertaining ching ro che 
Mind of Man to ſee a fine piece of 
Art in Any kind; ahd every one is 
apt to ak. a: ſort of Pride in it 28 
being done by one of his Own Spe- 
eies, to whotn with reſpect to the 
Univerſe he ſtands related as to one 
of een trey, or th 
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Family. F affords us great 


Variety of Fhis kind of Pleaſure in 


the Delicate, or Bold management 
af the Pencil; in the mixture of its 
Colours, in the Skilful Contrivance 
of the foverat parts of the Picture, 
and infinite Variety of the Tincts, 
ſo as to produce Beauty, and Har- 
mony. This alone gives great 
Pleaſure to thoſe who have learn'd 
to ſee theſe things. To ſee Nature 


juſtly E is very Delight- 


full, (ſuppoſing the Subject is well 


choſen) It gives us pleaſing Ideas, 
and Perpetuates, and Renews them; 
whether by their Novelty, or Va- 
riety;: or by the conſideration of 


:own Eaſe; and Safety, when we 


as Storms, and Tempeſts, Battels, 


Marthers, Robberies, Sc. Or elſe 


when the Subjoct is Fruit, Flowers, 


and above all our ee Nau 


954 
or. F r iends. 


. EE 2 B Thus 


2 F 


6 lee what is Terrible in themſelves 


N dep ran es 


Landſcapes, Buildings, Hiſtories, 


P 
ns Se. 1 


* * 
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Thus far the Common Iles of 
Painting: goes, and this would be 
enough if theſe Beauties were ſeen, 
and conſider'd as they are to be 
found i in the Works of He Beſt Ma 
ſters (whether in Paintings, or 
Drawings) to recommend the Art 
But This is ſuch an Idea of it as it 
would be of a Man to ſay He has 
a Graceful, and Noble os] and 
| performs many Bodily bn with 


great Strength, and Agility, with- 


out taking his Speech, and his Rea- 
ſon into the Account. 
The Great, and Chief Eds of 
Painting are to Raiſe, and Improve 
Nature; and to Communicate Ide- 
as; not only Thoſe which we may 


receive Otherviſe, but Such as with- | 
out this Art could not poſſibly be 


Communicated; whereby Manl ind 
is advanced higher in the Rational 
wo and made Better; and that ina 


ful. 
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| Life, Force, and 
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| The buſineſs of Painting is not 
Kos to repreſentNature, but to make 
the Beſt Choice of it; Nay to . 


and Improve it from what is Co 
monly, or even Rarely Seen, to 
what never Was, 'or Will bein Fact, 


tho' we may eaſily conceive it 
Might be. As in a good Portrait, 


from whence we conceive a better 
Opinion of the Beauty, Good Senſe, 


Breeding, and other Good Quali- 


ties of the perſon than from ſeeing 
Themſelves, and yet without being 


Able to ſay in what particular tis 
Unlike: for Nature muſt wo ever 
in view; 7 


1 W Nature flill divinely bro whe, 


One clear,unchang'd, and 2 Iight; 
* muſt to all im The 
/{ 3923 the Sources and End, and 


Art. 


Peo⸗pes Eſſay on Criticiſin 
: Phifieve there never was ſüch a 


race of Men upon the face of the 
ON” 5. _ Earth, 


— 


4 


ft of 


Thar Abt ir beſt which moſt reſembles ber, 
Which Hillpreſh taes, yet never does appear. 


n 


. 44) 0 
Earth, never did Men Look, and f 
Act like thoſe we ſee repreſented in : 

the works of Raphael, Michelau- 
gels, Corregio, Parmeggiano, and 
others of the beſt Maſters, yet Na- 
ture appears: ene ; we Rare- 
_ ly, or Never ſee ſuch. Landſcapes 
as thoſe of Titiau, Annibale Car- 
raect, Salvator Reſa, Claude Lor- 
ram, Nubens, &c. Such Buildings 
and Magnificence as in the Pictures 
of Haalo Veroneſe, &c, but yet 
there is nothing but what it may ea- 
ſily be conceiv d may be, Our Ideas 
even of Fruits, Flowers wy Inſe cts, 
| Draperies, and indeed of all Viſible 
things, and of ſome that are Invi- 
ſible, or Creatures of the Imagina- 
tion ate Rais d, and Improv'd in the 
hands of a good Painter; and the 
Mind is thereby fill'd with the No- 
bleſt, and therefore the moſt De- 
| lighrfull Images. The Deſcription 

of one in an Adyerziſement of a 

News-paper is Nature, ſo is 2 Cha- 


0 racter 


* 


9 1 


r 
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Nature very differently managed. 
I dn there are Beauties in Na- 
ture Which we cannot reach; Chief 


ly in Colours, together with a der- 


nels; Motion alone is a Vaſt Ad- 
—_— it'occaſtons à great de- 
of Beaury ꝓurely from rhat 
Variety it gives; fo that Hat 1 
| havelid: elfewhere is true, Lis im- 


But This is not inoonſiſtem With 


Both are True in different Senſes. 


ve Can carry our „aſb far be 
yond what we hae feen; that cht 


our hands, 'whar we Ao will mHEver- 


| theleſs excel Common' Nature, E- 
ſpecially in Some particulars, and 


thoſe very conſiderable ones. 


5 5 btobe Riv, 


E . | and 


rby my Lotd Clarendon, but tis 


rain Spirit; Vivacity, and Vipht- 


poſſible to Reach Narure by Art; 


We cannot reach what we fer be- 
fore us, and attempt co Imitare, but 


ve fall hort of exeuiag chen udth 


hat I have been ſahing juſt o, 


— 


„. 


* — 8 
% 1 
+ * 


perl * Diiciting it muſt 
be underſtood that the tions of 
Men muſt be repreſented: better 
than probably they Really were, as 
well — perſons muſt ap- 
pear to be Nobler, and more 8 
rifoll than is Ordinarily: ſeen. 


an, whereby be is 0 Oblig'd 


ther is to relate ir Jultly: che 
Not only ſuch Ideas are convey'dto 
us by che help of This Art as merely 

us Pleaſure; but ſuch as Enlight- 


en the Underſtanding, and put the 


Hotion. From hence are 


2 


of, Thiags, and Perſons, we are 


Thus inform d of Paſt Events; by 


This meavs Joy, Grief, Hope, = hag 
Love, Averſion, and the other 
Paſſions, and Affections of the 
Soul are excived;: and above all we 
We! not ug Thus 3 in 
Bun | W 1 


\ 


n 1 
** +> 
- * 7 
* 
* 
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thi: Rules to. 257 that) a ha: 
| belliſh bis Subject, aS the 0 


nd the Forms, and; Properties 
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what we are to Believe, and Pra- 
ctiſe; but our Devotion is inflamed, 
and whatever may have happen'd 
to the contrary it may Thus alſo 
be Rectify'd. =: - : 
Painting is another fort of Wri- 
ting, and 1s ſubſervient to the Same 
Ends as that of her younger Siſter ; 
That by Characters can commu- 
nicate Some Ideas which the Hiero- 
glyphic kind cannot, As This in 
other reſpects fupplies its Pefects; 
And the Ideas thus convey'd to 
us have This advantage, They 
come not by a Slow Progreſſion of 
Words, or in a Language peculiar” 
to One Nation only; but with fuch 
a Velocity, and in a Manner fo U- 
niverſally underſtood that tis fome- - 
thing like Intuition, or Inſpiration; 
As the Art by which 'tis effected re- 
ſembles Creation; Things ſo con- 
fiderable, and of ſo great a Price, 
being produced out of Materials fo 
Inconfiderable, of a Value next to 
— 7 . Wa 


+l ( 18 ) 
What a Tedious thing would it 


I 7 be to deſcribe by Words the View 8 
of a Countrey, 4 from Green. Ml, 
wich hill for inſtance) and how im- in 

perfect an Idea muſt we receive ty 

: from hence! Painting ſhews the * 
thing Immediately, and Exactly. 4 


No Words can give you an Idea of if 
the Face, and Perſon of one you 10 
have never ſeen; Painting does it as 
Effectually ; with the addition of ſo in 
much of his Character as can be FE 


: known from thence; and moreover Be 
in an inſtant recalls to your memory, de 

at leaſt the moſt Conſiderable pat- 1 

ticulars of what you have heard con- 70 

cerning him, or occaſions that to be f 

told which you have never heard, Re 

EA Agoſtino Caracci diſcour- 10 


dale Carracci. ſing one day of the Excel- 
lency of the Ancient Sculpture was 
. in his Praiſes of the Laacoon, 
and obſerving his Brother Aunibale I 20 
neither ſpoke, nor ſeem'd to take Ab 
f any. notice of what he ſaid, re- Ml cv 
8 Peace If 


. 
proach'd him as not enough eſteem- 
ing ſo Stupendious a Work: He then 


- went on deſcribing every particular 


in that Noble Remain of Antiqui- 
ty. Annibale turn'd himſelf to the 
Wall, and with a piece of Char- 
coal drew the Statue as exactly as 


if it had been before him: The 


reſt of the company were ſurpriz d, 


and Agoſtino was filenc'd ; confeſſ- 


ing his Brother had taken a more 
Effectual way to demonſtrate the 
Beauties of that wonderful peice of 
Sculpture: 4 Poeti dipingono con 
le Parole, li Pittor: parlano con 
FOpere ſaid Annibale. 
When Marius being driven from 
Rome by Sylla was Priſoner at Min- 
turne, and a Soldier was ſent to 
Murther him, upon his coming in- 


| to the room with his Sword drawn 
for that purpoſe, Marius ſaid aloud 


Ev en Touts d Tdiov Magioy d 
av Dareſt thou Man kill Caius Ma- 
rius, which ſo terrify'd the Ruffian 
e on 


7 4 
(oO) 
that he retired without being able 
to effect what he came about. This 
Story, and all that Plutarch has 
Vote concerning him, gives me 
not a greater Idea of him than one 
glance of the eye upon his Statue 
3 I have ſeen; tis in the Noble | 
Collection of Antiques at my Lord 
Lemſter's Seat at Torceſter in Mor- 
thamptonſbire. The Odyſſes cannot 
give me a greater Idea of Ulyſſes 
than a Drawing I have of Polydore, 
where he is diſcovering himſelf to 
Penelope, and Telemachus by bend- 
ing the Bow. And I conceive as 
| highly of St. Paul by once walking 
through the Gallery of Rafae/le at 
Hampton Court, as by reading the 
whole Book of the Acts of the A- 
poſtles tho written by Divine Inſpi- 


. 
1 = a. 6 *; 1 
3” 7 ; 


So. bd; es a 9 


ration. So that not only Painting i 
farniſhes us with Ideas, but it car- | 
ries that matter Farther than any 7A 
Other way whatſoever, E 
Ihe buſineſs of Hiſtory eke, 8: 
377 an 27 


Earth, 
Frag Boys, Nymphs, _—_ 


6021) 


and Juſt relation of Facts; tis to 
be an Exact Picture of Humane 


I aan 
poetry is not thus confin'd, but 
provided Natural Trath is at the 
bottom Nature muſt be Heighten'd, 
200 Improv' d, and the bond ination 
fill'd with Finer Images than the 


Eye Commonly ſees, or in Some 


caſes Ever can, whereby the Paſ- 


ſions are more Strongly touch'd, 


and with a greater degree of Plea- 


ſure than by plain Hiſtory. 


When we Painters are to be Ral- 
yd upon account of the Liberties 
we give to out Inventions, Horace's 


Pictoribus atque Poets never fails. 
We own the Charge; but then the 
Parallel muſt be underſtood to con- 


ſiſt in ſack a departure from Truth as 
is Probable, and Such as Pleaſes and 


prone, but deceives No body. 
The Poets have Peop 
and Waters with A 


rs; 


they 


\ 


led the Air, 
ls, 


(22) 

they have Imagin'd what-is done in 
Heaven, Earth, and Hell, as well 
as on this Globe, and which could 
never be known Hiſtorically ; their 
very Language, as well as their 
Meaſures, and Rhimes muſt be a- 
bove what is in Common uſe. The 
Opera has carried this matter Still 
farther, but ſo far as that being be- 
yond Probability it touches not as 
Tragedy does, it ceaſes to be Po- 
etry, and degenerates into mere 
Shew, and Sound; if the Paſſions 
are affected tis from Thence, tho 
the Words were not only heard di- 
_— but underſtood. (By the 

ay) let it be confider'd in This 
Light, Let the e conſider 
as Shew, and Mulick, One of the 
Inſtruments being a Humane Voice, 
the Common Objection to its be- 
ing in an Unknown T ee falls 
to the Ground. 
As the Poets, ſo the Paititers 


bare ſtor d our Imaginarions with 


Bcings, 


— 


han A pw ful „ wks Om as CC 


6 
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Beings, andActions that 3 | 
they have given us the Fineſt Na- 

tural, and Hiſtorical Images, and 
that for the ſame End, to Pleaſe, 
whilſt they Inſtruct, and make 
men Better. I am not diſposd to 
carry on the Parallel, by deſcend- 
ing to Particulars, nor is it my Pre- 


ſent buſineſs: Mr. Dryden has done 


it, tho' it were to be wiſh'd he had 
been in leſs Haſte, and had un- 


derſtood Painting better when his 

Fine Pen was ſo employ'd. 
Sculpture carries us yet farther 

than Poetry, and gives us Ideas that 


no Words can: Such Forms of 
things, ſuch: Airs of Heads, ſuch 


Expreſſions of the Paſſions that can- 


not be deſcrib'd by Language. 


It has been much diſputed which 


is the moſt Excellent of the two Arts, 


Sculpture, or Painting, and there 
is a Story of its having been left to 
the determination of a Blind man, 
who gave it in favour of the Lat- 
ape, rer 


ber, being told that what by Feel- 
ing ſeem'd to him to be Flat, ap- 


pear'd to the Eye as Round as its 


Competitor. I am not fatisfy'd 
with This way of deciding the Con- 
troverſy. For *tis not the Difficul- 


ty of an Art that makes it prefer- 


able, but the Ends propos d to be 
ſerw'd by it, and the Degree in 


which it does That, and then the 


Leſs Difficulty the Better. 

Now the great Ends of both 
theſe Arts is to give Pleaſure, and 
to convey Ideas, and that of the 
two which beſt anſwers Thoſe Ends 
is undoubtedly preferable ; And that 


this is Painting is Evident, fince it 


2 as great a degree of Plea- 
ure, and all the Ideas that Seulpture 
can, with the Addition of Others; 
and this not only by the help of 


her Colours; but becauſe. the can 


expreſs many things which Braſs, 


Marble, or other Materials of that 
Art cannot, or are not ſo 1 1 
8 1 for. 


t 


LY 


we” 2 | 

for- A Statue indeed is ſeen all 
round, and this is one great Ad- 
vantage which 'tis pretended Scul- 
pture has, but without reaſon: If 
the Figure is Seen on every Side, 
tis Wrought on every Side, tis 
then as ſo many ſeveral Pictures, 
and a hundred Views of a Figure 
may be Painted in the time that 
that Figure is cut in Marble, or caſt 
„ Dope ir 2c 7 
As the buſineſs of Painting is to 
Raiſe, and Improve Nature, it an- 
ſwers to Poetry; (tho* upon Occa- 
ſion it can alſo be Strictly Hiſtori- 
cal) And as it ſerves to the Other, 
more Noble End, this Hieroglyphic 
Language completes what Words, 
or Writing began, and Sculpture 
carried on, and Thus perfects all 
that Humane Nature is capable of 
in the communication of Ideas till 
ve arrive to a more Angelical, and 
Spiritual State in another World. 
l believe it will not be unaccept- 

ach "00 able 
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able to my Readers if I illuſtrate 
what I have been ſaying by Exam- MW u 
ples, and the rather becauſe they ed 
are very Curious, and very little C 
— / Redo AER 
Uiillani in his Florentine Hiſtory 
IIb. 7. cap. 1 20, 127. ſays, that An- 
10 1288 there were great diviſions 
in the City of Piſa upon account 
of the Soveraignty; One of the 
1 Parties was headed by the Judge 
BÞ Mino di Gallura de Viſconti; the | 
A Chief of Another Party was Count 
_  Ugolino de *Gherardeſtht; and the 
Archbiſhop Ruggieri of the Fa- 
. mily of the Maldini was at the head 
of the Third Party, in which were 
alſo the Lanfranchi, the Sigiſimon- 
al, the Gualandi, and others; the 
two firſt of theſe Parties were Guet)s, 
the other Ghibellines, (Factions that 
at that time, and for many years be- 
fore, and after made diſmal ha- 
vock in Italy.) Count Lgolino to get 
the Power into his Own _ of 
135 5 all 


1 
Secretly. with the Archbiſhop to 
tuin the Judge, ho never ſuſpect- 
ed that, He being a Gaelf as the 
Count was, and moreover his near 
Relation; however the thing was 
effected; the Judge, and his Fol- 
lowers were driven out of Pia, and 
thereupon went to the Florentines, | 
and ſtird Them up to make War | 
upon the Piſans: Theſe in the mean 
time ſubmitted themſelves to the 
Count, who thus became Lord of 
Piſa. But the number of the 
Guelfs being diminiſh'd by the de- 
„ parture of the Judge, 40 his Fol- 
4 lovers; and That Faction growing 
daily weaker, and weaker, the 
archbiſhop laid hold of the Op- 
portunity, and betray d Him in His 
turn; he put it into the heads of ; 
the Populace that the Count intend- 
ed to give up their Caſtles to their 
Enemies the Florentines, and Luc- 
cheſes : This was- ealily ſwallow'd; 


the e Mobs, ſuddenly role, and ran 
MeL a5 with 
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with great Fury to the Palace, which 
they ſoon gain'd with Faule loſs of 
Blood; their new Sovereign they 
clapt up in a Priſon, together with 
his two Sons, and two Grandſo ns; 

and drove all the reſt of his Family, 

and Followers, and in general al 


the Gwelfs out of the City. A fey | 


Months after This the Piſans being 
become deeply engaged in the In- 
teſtine War of the Guells and Gh:- 
| bellines, and having choſe Count 


Guido de Montifeltro for their Ge- 


neral, the Pope excommunicated 
Them, and Him, and all his Fa- 
mily: This incens d them the more 
againſt Count Lgolino, ſo that ha- 
ving ſeen the Gates of the Priſon 


well ſecur'd, they flung the Keys 


into the River Arno, to the end that 
none might relieve Him, and his 
Children with Food; who. there 
fore in a few Days periſh'd by Fa- 
mine. This Fardher Circumſtance 
175 N was exercis'd on the 

Count; 
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Count; he was denied either 


prieſt, or Monk to Confeſs him, 


tho' he begg'd it: of his Enemies 
vith bitter Cries. 

The Poet carries this Story far- 
er than the Hiſtorian could, by 


relating what paſs' d in the Priſon,” | 


This is Danze, who was a young 


man when this happened, and was 


Ruin'd by the Commotions of theſe 
times. He was a Florentine, which 
City after having been long divi- 


ded by the Guelf, and Ghibellme Fa- 


Lion at laſt became intirely Guelf: 


But This Party then ſplit into two 
others under the Names of the 


Bianchi, and the Neri, the Latter 
of which revailing, Plander'd, and 
Baniſh'd Dante not becauſe he was 


of the Contrary Party, but for be- 
ing Neuter,* and a en to his 
Countrey. 


When Virtue falls, and Party- beat: endurs 
* v 18 n is 1 n Secure. | 


This 
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This great Man (in the 33d 
Canto of the iſt part of his Come- 
da) in his Paſſage thro Hell, in- 
troduces Count Lgolino knawing the 


Head of this Treacherous, and 
Cruel Enemy the Archbiſhop, and 


telling his own fad Story. At the 


| mer of Dante. 0 


La boces folleud dal fiero: rale 
Quel Peccator, Vc. 0 


He from the Bm F vod his Mouth withdrew, 
"And wiping with the Clotted, Off al hair: 
. ea. Lips, raifng his Head thus ſpake. 
Lo will. compel. me to renew my;Grief 
Which ere I ſpeak oppreſſes my ſad Heart ; 
But if I Infamy. accumulate 


On him whoſe Head I knaw, The uot ha. 


To ſpeak tho” Tears flow faſter than my Words. 
T know not who you are, nor by what power, 
Whether of Saints, or Devils you hither. came, 5 


But by your Speech you ſeem Frein 


Know then that 44 Count Ugolino am, 
Archbiſbop Ruggieri this, which known) , 
That 1 by bim Betray d was. put to Death 

E needleſs. to relate, you muſt have heard; 


But what muſt be unknown to Aena Men, 


The cruel Circumſtances of. my Death, 
Theſe I will tel, which Dreadful Secret bun 


Ton will conceive how Juſt is ic m Revenge. 
De ancient Tower in which I was — 


Aud which is now the Tewer of Fancaſt, 
6 as 
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Bad i in her $ des ſve Symiptoms of decay, * 
Through theſe I. ſaw the firſt approach of morn, 
After a reſtleſs night, the firſt I ſlept 

A Priſoner in its Walls; Unguiet Dreams 


; Oppreſs'd my lab ring Brain. I ſaw this Man 


Hunting a Wolfe, aud her four little Whelps 
that ridge of Mountains which divides 
oP iſan Lands from thoſe which Lucca claims; 


With Meagre, Hungry Dogs the Chaſe was made, 


Nor long continued, quick they ſeix d the —_ 

And Yore their Bowel; with remorſeleſs Teeth. © 
Soon as my broken Slumbers fled, I heard 

My Sons (who jo were conſin d with me) © 

Pr in their troubled Sleep, and ask for Bread: 


22 are Cruel if you do not weep 


king on that, which now you well perceive © 


My Heart divin'; If this provoke not Tears 18 


At what are you accuſtomed to weep? 
The hour was come when Food ſhould have been 
Ny brought, | \ 
Inſtead of that, 0 \ God! I Jeard the miſe ; 
Of creaking Locks, and Bolts, with doubled force 
Securing our Deſtruct ion. I beheld 


De Faces of my. Sons with troubled Eyes; 


I Look'd on them, but utter d not a Word; © 
Nor could I weep; They wept, Anſelmo fail 4 
(My little, dear Anſelmo) What's the matter 
Father, Why look you ſo? I wept not jet, 
Nor ſpake a Word that Day, nor following Ni Ale. 
But when the Light of the ſucceeding Morn 
Faintly appear d, and I beheld my Own © 


In the four Faces of my Wretched Suns 
Tim my tlenched Fi iſts faſten'd my Teeth: | 


They judging *rwas for Hunger roſe at once, 
Vu Str have giv'n us Being, you have cloath d 
Us with this miſerable Fleſb, lis py : 
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Suſtain your Self with it, the Grief to Us 
1s leſs to Dye, than thus to ſe gour Woes. 
Thus ſpake my Boyes - I like g then 


5 Was Silent, Still, and not to add to Theirs 
Donbled the weight of my Own Miſeries. 


This, and the following Day in Silence paſe Fl 
Why Cruel Earth diſt thou not open then! 5 


- - The Fourth came on; my Gaddo at my Feet 


Cry'd Father help me; ſaid no more but dyd : 
Another Day two other Sons expir'd; 

The next left me alone in Woe ; Their Griefs 
Were ended. Blindneſs now had ſeix d my Eyes 
But no Relief afforded ; I ſaw not 

My Sons, but grop'd about with Feeble hands 
Longing to touch their Famiſh'd Carcaſſes, 
Calling firſt One, then T*other by their Names, 
Till after tuo Days more what Grief could not 


That Famine did. He ſaid no more, but turn d 


With balefut Eyes diftorted all in haſte, 


And ſeiz'd again, and gnaw'd the mangled Head. 


The Hiſtorian, and Poet having 
done Their parts comes Michelan- 
gelo Buonarotts, and goes on in 2 
Bas-releif J have ſeen in the hands 
of Mr. Trench, a Modeſt, Ingeni- 
- ons Painter, lately arriv'd from his 
long Studies in Italy. He ſhews us 
- the Count fitting with his Four 
Sons, one dead at his Feet, O- 
ver their Heads is a Figure repre- 
Go bo 7. 


N 


fenting amine and underneath is 
another to dittote: the River Arno, 

on whoſe Banks this Tragedy was 

ated.” Michelangelo was the fitteſt 

Man that ever liv'd to Cut, or Paint 

this Story, if J had wiſtvd to ſee it 

repreſented i in Sculpture, or Paint- 1 

ing I ſhould have fix'd upon this , {i 

Hand; He was a Dane in his way, ö 

and he read him perpetually. I have | 
already obſerved, and'tis very true, .., 

There are certain Ideas which can- 1 
not be communicated by Words, 

but by Sculpture, or Painting only; 5 

it would be Ridiculous then on this 

occaſion to undertake to deſcribe 

this admirableBas-rehef; tis enough 

for my preſent purpoſe to ſay there 

are Attitudes, and Airs of Heads ſo 

proper to the Subject, that they 

eitry the Imagination beyond what 

the Hiſtorian, or Poet could poſ- | 

idly; for the reſt I muſt refer to 
he thing it ſelf. Tis true a Genius 


Equal to chat of * may 
bs 


form 
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form to its ſelf as Strong, and Pro- 
; per Expreſſions as theſe, but where MW n 
is that Genins! Nor can even He m 
Communicate them to Another, tl 

unleſs he has alſo a Hand like "Bi tc 

of Michelangelo, and will take that r 

way of doing it. ; 4 

And could we ſee the ſame Sto- ſe 

ry Painted by the ſame great Ma- 8 

ſter it will be eafily conceiv'd that er 
this muſt carry the Matter (till far- A 

ther ; ; There we might have had fe 

et 
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all the Advantages of Expreſſion 
which the Addition of Colours 
would have given, and the Co- c: 
louring of Michelangelo was 1s b 
proper to That, as his Genius was WW * 
to the Story in general; Theſe WWF m 
would have ſhewn us the Pale, and MW tc 
L ivid Fleſh of the Dead, and Dy- dt 
ing Figures, the Redneſs of Eyes, te 
and Blewiſh Lips of the Count, the et 
Darkneſs, and Horrour of the Pri- 0! 
ſon, and other Circumſtances, be- fu 
? ſides the Habits bar in the ba. in 
155 e Fel Ni 
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(3 35) 
lief all the Figures are Naked as 
more proper for Sculpture) Theſe 
might be contrived ſo as to expreſs 
the Quality of the Perſons the more 
to excite our Pity, as well as to en- 
rich the Picture by their Variety. 
Thus Hiſtory begins, Poetry rai- 
ſes higher, not by Embelliſhing the 
| Story; but by Additions purely Po- 
etical: Sculpture goes yet farther, 
and Painting Completes and per- 
fects, and That only can; and here 
ends, This is the utmoſt Limits of 
Humane power in the Communi- 0 
cation of Ideas. 
I have — elſewhere, and 
vill take leave to put my Reader in 
ind of it once more. *Tis little 


to the honour of Painting, or of 


the Maſters of whom the Stories are 
told that the Birds have been cheat- 
ed by a Painted Bunch of Grapes; 
Men by a Fly, or a Curtain, and 
ſuch hes, Theſe: are Little things 
n of what we are to 
aan W expect 


5 5 36 ) 3 
expect from the Art. Whoever 


1 | have fancied theſe kind of things 


| Conſiderable have been Wretched 
Connoiſſeurs, how Excellent ſoever 
they may have been in Other re- 
ſpects. Refatlle would have Diſ- 
dain'd to have attempted ſuch Tri- 
fles, or would have Bluſh'd to have 
been Prais'd for them; But Rafaelle 
would have Painted a God, a Hero, 
an Angel, a Madonna; or he would 
have related ſome Noble Hiſtory, | 
or made a Portrait in ſuch a man- 
ner, as Whoever ſaw it with Geni- 
us, and Attention, ſhould treaſure 
up in his Mind an Idea that ſhould 
always give him Pleaſure; and be a 
Wiſer, and Better Sew all his Life 
after. | 
The balineſt of. A to do 
almoſt all that Diſcoutſe, and Books 
can, and in many Iuſtances much 
more, as well as more Speedily, 
and mort Delightfully; So that if 
8 Wilna . if Philoſophy, 
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Natural, or Moral, if Theology, 


if any of the Liberal Arts, and Sci- 
ences are worthy the Notice, and 
Study of a Gentleman, Painting is 
ſo too. To read the Scripture I 
know will be allow'd to be an Em- 
ployment worthy of a Gentleman, 
becauſe (amongſt other Reaſons) 


from hence he learns his Duty to 
God, his Neighbour, and Himſelf; 


he is put in mind of many Great, 


and! nſtructive Events, and his Paſ- 
fions are warm'd, and agitated, and 


turn'd into a right Channel; All 
theſe Noble Ends are anfwerd; I 


will not ſay as Effectually, but J will 


repeat it again and again they are 
Anſwer'd when we look upon, and 


conſider what the great Maſters . 


have done when they have aſſum'd 


the Characters of Divines, or Mo- 


 raliſts, or have in Their way related 


any of the Sacred Stories. Is it an 
Amuſement, or an Employment 


255 of a Gentleman to read 


Homer, 


( 38 ) 
Homer, Virgil, Milton, &c? the 
Works of the moſt ar Paint- 
ers have the like Beautiful Deſcri p- 
tions, the like Elevation of Thought, 
and Raiſe: and Move the Paſſions, 


Inſtruct, ind Improve the Mind as 


Theſe do. Is it worthy of a Gen- 
tleman to Employ, or Divert Him- 
ſelf by reading Thucydides, Ly, 


Clarendon, &c? the Works of the 


moſt Excellent Painters have the 
like Beauty of Narration, fill the 
Mind with Ideas of the like Noble 
Events, and Inform, Inſtruct, and 
Touch the Soul alike. Is it worthy 
of a Gentleman to read Horace, 
Terence, . hakeſpear, . the Tatlers, 
and Speftators, &c. The Works 
of the moſt Excellent Painters do 
alſo Thus give us an Image of Hu- 
mane Life, and fill our Minds with 
U Uſeful Reflections, as well as Di- 
verting Ideas; all theſe Ends are 
anſwer d, and oftentimes to a great- 


er en than any other way. To 


conſider 


[ 


. 
conſider a Picture aright is to Re 
but in Reſpe& of the Beauty w 
which the Eye is all the while en- 
tertain'd, whether of Colours, 
Dggtes, tis not only to read a Book, 
and that finely Printed, and well 
Bound, but as if a Conſort of Mu- 
ſick were heard at the ſame time: 
Vou have at once an Intellectual, 
| and a Senſual Pleaſure. 
! plead for the Art, not its Abu- 
Gor *Tis a Sublime Paſſage that in 
Job; [f when I beheld the Sun when 
it: ſhined, ar the Moon walking in 
| Brightneſs, and my Heart hath been 
ſecretly enticd, or my Mouth hath 
— my Hand, This alſo was an I- 
quity zo be puniſt'd by the Judge, 
25 I ſhould have deny d the God that 
is above. If when I ſee a Madonna 
-tho' painted by Rafaelle I be en- 
ticed and drawn away to Idolatry ; 
Or if the Subject of a Picture, tho 
painted by Annibale Caracci pollutes 
m Mind with impure Images, and 
aft] transforms 


„ 
transforms me into a Brute; Or if 
any other, tho' never ſo Excellent, 


rob mg of my Innocence, and Vir- 
tue, May my Tongue cleave to the 
Roof of my Mouth, and my Right 


Hand forget it Canning if I am 
its Advocate as tis Inſtrumental to 
ſach Deteſted Purpoſes: But theſe 
Abuſes excepted (as What Has not 
been? What Is not Abus'd ) the 
Praiſe of Painting is a Subject not 
unworthy of the Tongue, or Pen 
of the Greateſt Orator, Poet, Hi- 
ſtorian, Philoſopher, or Divine; 
Any of which when he is conſide- 
ring the Works of our Great Ma- 
ſters will not only find him to be 
one of Theraſelves, but ſometimes 
All theſe at once, and in an Emi- 
nent Degree. I know I ſpeak with 
Zeal, and an ardent Paſſion for the 
Art, but J am ſerious, and ſpeak 
from: Conviction,” and Experience, 
and whoever conſiders Impartially, 
and n himſelf with ſuch ad- 
atk, mirable 


. 


0 — 9 
mirable Works of Painters as I have 
done, will find what I have ſaid is 
F Solid, and Unexaggerated Truth. : 
The Dignity of the Science Iam 
recommending will farther appear 
if it be conſider'd, that if Gentle- 
men were Lovers f Painting, and 
Connoiſſeurs, it would be o great 
Advantage to the Publick, in 
- The Reformation of our Man- 


| nets. = 


2. 1 A 


| ple. l 


L he Improvemento of our Peo- 


3 The Increaſe of our Wealth, 
and with all theſe of our Honour, 
and Power. i e 

Anatomiſts tell us chart are {6 
veral Parts i in the Bodies of Animals 
that ſerve to ſeveral Purpol 
of which would) 1 "the \ 


miking of chem, per that they are 


Equally Uſeful, and Neceſſary to : 


All, and ſerve che End of Each as 
885 as if 1 were "Pore 
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to One only: This is allo true of 
Painting; It ſerves for Ornament, 
and Uſe, It Pleaſes our Eyes, and 
moreover Informs our Underſtand- 


dy 


ſtructs us how to Manage them. 
: Things Ornamental, and things 
Uſeful are commonly diſtinguiſh'd, 
but the Truth is Ornaments are al- 
ſo of Ufe, the Diſtinction lies only 
in the Ends to which they are ſub- 

; ſervient. The wiſe Creator in the 
© - great Fabrick of the World has a- 
B bundantly provided for "Theſe, as 
well as for Thoſe that are called 
the Neceſſaries of Life: Let us i- 
magine our Selves always inhabiting 
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comfortable muſt This be! Orna- 
ments raiſe, and exhilarate our Spi- 
tits, and help to excite more Uſe- 
ful Sentiments than is commonly i- 


25 
” 


magin'd ; And if Any have this Ef- 


fe&, Pictures (conſider'd only as 
Such) will, as being one of the 

Principal of This kind. 
But Pictures are not merely Or- 
namenral, they are alſo lnſtructive ; 
and Thus our Houſes are not only 


unlike the Caves of Wild Beaſts, or 


the Hurts of Savages, but diſtif- 
guiſp'd from thoſe of Mahometans, 


which are Adorn'd indeed, but with 


what affords no Inſtruction to the 
Mind: Our Walls like the Trees of 


Daodona's Grove ſpeak to us, and 
teach us Hiſtory, Morality, Divi- 
nity; excite in us Joy, Love, Pi- 
ty, Devotion, &'c. If Pictures have 


not this good Effect, tis our Own 
Fault in not Chuſing well, or not 


ies our Sel ves to make a Right 
e of them. But I have ſpoken 
W of 
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| of This ſafficiently already , and 
will only take leave to add Here, 
Thar if not only our Houſes, but 


our Churches were Adorn'd Fury 


roper Hiſtories, or Allegories well 

ainted, the People being now ſo 
well Inſtructed as to be out of Dan- 
. 55 of superſtitious Abuſes, their 
; inds would be more Senſibly af- 
fected than they can poſſibly be 
| without This Efficacious means of 
Improvement, and Edification. Bur 
This (as indeed every thing elle ad- 
vanced by me) I humbly ſubmit to 
the. udgment of my Superiours. 

"A Gentlemen were Lovers of 
Painting „and Connoiſſeurs This 
would h ielp to Reform Them, as 
their Example, and Influence would 
have the like Effect upon t the Com- 


mon People. All Animated Beings 


naturally covet Pleaſure, and ea- 
gerly purſue it as their Chiefeſt 

Good; the great Affair is to chuſe 
| thoſe chat are WR of Rational 
ET | Beings, 
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Beuge, Such as are not only Inno- 


cent, but Noble, and Excellent: 
Men of Eaſy, and Plentiful For- 


tunes have commonly a great part 
of their time at their Own Diſpo- 


ſal, and the want of knowing how 
to paſs thoſe Hours away in Virtu- 
ous Amuſements contributes per- 
hap s as much to the Miſchierous 
bia 01 Vice, as Covetouſacks, 
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Fan in Pictures, 1 i 


Statues, Intaglias, and the like Cu- 


rious Works of Art; in diſcovering 
their Beauties, and Defects; in mak- 


ing proper Obſervations thereupon; 
andin all the other parts of the bu- 
fineſs of a Connoiſſeur, how many 
Hours of Leiſure would Here be 


profitably employ'd, inſtead of what 
is Criminal, Scandalous, and Miſ- 


chievous! I confeſs I cannot ſpeak 
titel becauſe I have, not 


* 


* 
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try'd Thoſe ;\ nor can Any Man 
;e upon the Pleafures of 


Another, but I know what I am 


recommending is ſo great a One, 


that I cannor "conceive the Other 
can be Equal to it, Efpecially if the 
Draw-backs of Fear, Remorſe, 
Shame, Pain, . be taken into 
the . mane? 


Our baer Poople have 


kak exceedingly Improv'd within 
an Age, or two, by being Taught 
to Read, and' Write ; they have al- 
fo made great Advances i in Mecha- 


nicks, and in ſeveral Orher Arts, 


and Sciences; And our Gentry, and 


Clergy are more Learned, and bet- 
ter Reaſoners than in times paſt; a 
farther Improvement might yet be 
made, and particularly in the Arts 
of Defign, if as Children are taught 
Other rhings they, together wich 
Theſe learnt to Draw; they would 


not only be qualify'd to be- 
| come better iis; Carvers; Gra- 


88 vers, 


S K Drees erer eee a 
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vers, and to attain the like Arts im- 
mediately, and evidently depending 
on Deſign, but they would thus 
become better Mechanicks of all 
And if to learn to Draw, and to 
underſtand Pictures, and Drawings 
were made a part of the Education 

of a Gentleman, as Their Exampl 
vould Excite the Others to do the 
like, it cannot be deny'd but that 
This would be a farther Improve- 
ment even of This part of our Peo- 
le: The whole Nation would by 


This means be removed ſome De- 


3. If Gentlemen were Lovers of 

i ſeurs, many 

mms of Money was. are now la- 
viſh d away, and conſum'd in Luxury 
vould be laid up in Pictures, Draw- 
ings, and Antiques, which would be, 


not 
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not asPlate, or Jewels, but an Improv- 
ing Eſtate; Since as Time, and Ac- 
cidents muſt continually waſte, and 
diminiſh the Number of theſe On- 
rioſities, and no New Supply (E- 
al in Goodneſs to thoſe we have) 
is to be hop'd for, as the ap pea- 
rances of things at preſent are, the 
Value of ſuch as are preſerv'd wich 
Care muſt neceſſarily encreaſe more 
and more: Eſpecially if there is a 
8 Demand for them, as there 
ertainly will be if the Taſte of Gen- 
tlemen takes This Turn: Nay 'tis | 
not Improbable that Money laid 
out This way, with Judgment, and 
Prudence, (and if Gentlemen are 
good Conmiiſſeurs they will not 'be 
1mpos'd upon as they,too often are) 
may turn to Better Account than 

almoſt i in 'Any other, 
We know the Advantages [raly 
receives from her Poſſeſſion of 90 
f many fine Pictures, Statues, and 
other e curious Works of Art: If out 
= Countrey 
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* | Sb ori Ini s Ceske 
| are L overs and Connogſſeute, and 


4s it may Eafily o Facilitate 
wy e ſhall ſhare 
with Italy in the Profits atiſin g from 
the Concourſe of Foreignets for 
the Pleaſure, and Improvement that 
is to be had from the Seeing, and 
Conſi dering ſuch Rarities. 
Ik our Peo le were [mproved in 
the Arts of Deſi igning, not only 
our Paintings, Carvings, and Prints, 
but the Works of all our other Al- 
tiſeets would alfo be e 
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r b Prick * eg ch 1 je 
fore would" be no mall Improve- 
ment of our Trade, And wh that 
o bur Wealth. el id DO - 
I have obſerv'd Belere rot at 


| eve is" ne. Artif vhatſbever, that 
ee ee, | Produces 


4 50 * 
5 produces a piece of work of a va- 
ue ſo vaſtly above that of the Ma- 
terials of Natures furniſhing as the 
Painter does; nor conſequently that 
can Enrich a Countrey in any De- | 
gree like Him: Now if Painting 
were only conſider'd as upon the 
Level with Other Manufactures, 
the Employment of More Hands 
and the Work being Better done 
would certainly tend to the Increaſe 
| of our Wealth; but This Conſide- 
x ration over and above adds a great 
1 Weight to the Argument in favour 
of the Art as Inſtrumental to This 
End. | 
Inſtead of Im 1 e vaſt "M0 
kities of Pictures, and the like Cu- 
I riofities for Ordinar Sk we 2 
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will be Viet our. not the meaneſt 
Cotrager in ie Kingdom, that is 
not in the extremeſt Poverty, bur 
he will have ſomething of Picture 

in his Sight. The fame is the 

Cuſtom i in Other Nations, in Some 

to Greater, in Others to a Leſs 
Degree: Theſe Ornaments People | 
will have' as well as what is abſo- 
lutely Neceſſary to Life, and as ſure 


a Demand will be for then as for 


Food, and Cloathis; as it is in ſome 
Offer? Triftanices thought at firſt to 
be Equally Superfluous, but which 
are Now become conſiderable 
Branches of Trade, and conſequent- 


yu great Advantage ro the Pub- 7 
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Thus a thing : as yet eule of, 
and wWhoſe very Name (to our Dis 


honour) has ar preſent an Uncouth' 
Sound may come to be Eminent in 


the World, I mean the Enyhſh 

Hool of © Patina; and Wee 

This ä who knows to what 
G2 _ heights 


duces 3 pleclÞ 

| it may riſe; for. ye Ba Na- 

tion is not accuſ on to do ching 

by Halves. 11 1111 9. 1 
4 and Police have a con- 


ſtant Rotation: Theſe parts of Eu- 
tape have twice received them from 
katy, She from Greece, who had 


them ft rom. ce and Herſia, 


In ane; Age ſuch part of the | 


Globe is Enlighten' d,. nud the reſt 
in e and thoſe that were 
Savages for many Centuries, in a 
certain Revoluti of time become 
the fineſt Senken in che World. 
The Arts of Deſign haye long 


| ago. forlaken, Perſig, EUR, and 


| —. and are no 2 third time 
much declintds in Italy; Some Other 


Se. WL 95 Fler! in This 


wen x cad emal 28, and Other 
qual, if not Excel 
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1 OS g nay 'tis ex- 
ceeding Proba 

have ſaid it heretofore, ad 


vill venture to repeat it, notwith- 
ſtanding the National Vanity of 

Some of our Neighbours, and our 
J own Falſe "Modeſty, and Partiality 


ro Foreigners (in This reſpect, tho 
in Others we have ſuch Demon- 
ſtrarions of our Suporiority that we 
have learmd to be Conſcious; of it) 
if erer the Great Taſte in Painting, 


| Fever that Delightful, Uſeful, and 


Nable Art does revive in the World 
tis Probable twill be in Eugland. 
Beſides thar Greatneſs of Mind 


which' has always been Inherent in 


our Nation, and a Degree of Solid 
Senſe not inferiour to any of our 


Neighbours, We have Advanta- 
ges er than is commonly 


hought. We are not without bur 


has been in a manner exhauſted 
ung fi ſince: We live fore fine An 


: 1 tiques, 1 
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tiques, and a Competent number 
O pictures of thèe Beſt Maſters. 


But whatever. our N umber, or Va- 


riety of Good Pictures is, We have 


the Beſt Hiſtory-Pictures that are 
any where now in being, for we 


have tlie Cartons of Nafaelle at 
Hampton: Court, which are Gene- 
rally allowed even by Foreigners, 
and Thoſe of our own Nation who 
are the moſt Bigotted to Italy, or 
Hance, to be the Beſt of i Ma- 
ſter, as he is inconteſtably the Beſt 
bf all thoſe vhoſe Works remain in 
the World. And fot Portraits we 


have Admirable ones, and perhaps 


tlie Beſt of Rafaelle, Titian, Rubens, 


and above all of V amDyck; -n 


whom we have very many: and 
Theſe are the Beſt d ronrat Paten 
that ever were. eee. 

An Ancient times bad "ns 
frequently Subdued by Foreigners, 
the Romans, ' Saxons, Danes, and 
e have all alle: it in their 
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Turns; Thoſe s are at an End 
long ſince; and we are by various 
Steps arriv'd to the height of Mili- 
tary. Glory, by Sea, and Land. Nor 
are we leſs Eminent for Learning, 
Philoſophy, Mathematicks, Poetry, 
Strong, andClear Reaſoning, anda 
Greatneſs, and Delicacy of Taſte; 
In a Word, in Many of the Libe- 
ral, and Mechanical Arts we are E- 
qual to any other People, Ancients, 
or Moderns; and in Some perhaps 
Superiour. We are not yet come 
to that Maturity in the Arts of De- 
liga; Our Neighbours, thoſe of Na- 
tions Not remarkable for their Ex- 
celling in This way, as well as 
thoſe chat Are, have made frequent, 
and ſucceſsful Inroads upon us, and 
in This, particular have Loaded it 
over, our Natives Here in their own 
Countrey. Let us at length Diſ⸗ 
dain as much to be in Subjection in 
Thi reſpec as in Any Other; Let 
is put forth-gurtherengebs and: em- 


en c 4 ploy 


( 3 5 
ploy our National Virtue, that 


Haughty Impatience of Subjection, | 


and Iuferiority, which ſeems to be 
the Characteriſtick of Our Nation 
in This as on many Other Illuſtri- 
ous Occaſions, and the thing will 
be effected; the Engls eee will 
Riſe, and Flouriſh. 


And te This, and to the obtain- 


ing the Benefits to the Publick con- 
ſequent thereupon, 
Been pleading for would greatly 
contribute: For if our Nobility, 
and Gentry were Lovers, and Con- 
noiſſeurs, Publick Encouragement, 
and Aſſiſtance would be given to 
the Att; Academies would be ſet 
up, Well Regulated, and the Go- 
vernment of them put itito Such 
ns as- vould fot Want Autho- 
to aſnrain thoſe Laws, with- 
805 which o Society 
or long Subſiſt. Theſe Academies 
would then be well provided of all 

: Necefſar ies Kor Luſti 1 
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can Proſper, 
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metry, PerſpeQive, and Anatomy, 
as well as Deſigning, for without 
a competent Proficiency in the 
three former, no conſiderable Pro- 
greſs can be made in the Other. 
They would then be furniſhed with 
Good Maſters to Direct the Students, 


and good Drawings, and Figures, 


whether Caſts, or Originals, An- 
tique, or Modern for their Imita- 
tion. Nor ſhould theſe be con- 
ſider d merely as Schools, or Nur- 


| ſeries for Painting, and Sculptors, 


and other Artiſts of That kind, bur 
as places for the better Education 
of Gentlemen, and to Complete 
the Civilizing, and Poliſhing of our 
People, as our Other Schools, and 
Univerſities, and the Other means 
of Inſtruction are. 


Il our Nobility, and Gentry were 


Lovers of Painting, and Connoiſſeurs, 


a much greater Treaſure of Pictures, 


Drawings, and Antiques would be 
broyght in, which would contri- 
#1 bute 


bute abundantly to the Raiſing, and 
Mleliorating our Taſte, as well as to 
the Improvement of our Artiſts, 
And then too People of Condi- 
tion would know that at Preſent, 
whatever Has been the State of 
things heretofore, Foreigners (be 


# 


they. Italiaus, or of whatever other | 


Countrey) have not the Advantage 
over us whether as Connoiſſeurs, or 
as Painters, as They have been ac- 
cuſtomed to Imagine: They will 
then know that if in Some Inſtan- 
ces the Advantage is on Their Side, 
in Others tis on Ours: Thus that 
Partiality ſo Diſcouraging, and Per- 
nicions to Our Own People will be 
removed. * 947515 33 0 n 

Such Men being Cannduſſcurs, and 
Lovers of Painting, and Zealous 
their Countrey in This particular, 
would raiſe the ſame Spirit in O- 
Artiſts themelvss.'if it were not 


5 i there 
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there before? And Theſe would 
Then be oblig'd to labour to Im- 
prove i in their feveral ways, becauſe 
they muſt be Otherwiſe without 
Employment, whereas they will be 
tempted to indulge themſel ves in 
- Sloth, and Ignorance when- they 
| find! there are Eaſter Methods of 
#taifiing Fame, and Riches, at 
leaſt of kving tolerably well, than 
by making any conſiderable Pro- 
Fs in their Art: 
A good Taſte, ane Judgment in 
thoſe WhO employ them Op 
net only compel Painters ro 
© i Stiifly,” and be 2 bur bar pur 
x WM them in a "Right wa yl 
not into it of — Hes Tr has 
been ſaid, and I verily believe *tis 
p | Trae, that King Charts: I. took ſuch 
85 delight in Painting chat he frequent 
L ly ſpent ſeveral Hours with V an- 
2 upon fis Works, 

ing him! Ea . W 


ontributed to the Excellence we 
e 29 7 1 1 „„ | 
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ſee in them, Painters. would thus 


learn not to attach themſelves 


 Meanly, and Servilely to the Imi- 

tation of This, or That particular 
Manner, or Maſter, and thoſe per- 
haps none of the Beſt, but to have 
more Noble, Open, and Extenſive 
Views; to go to the Fountain Head 
from whence the Greateſt Men have 
drawn That which has made their 
Works the Wonder of ſucceeding 
Ages; They would thus learn to go 
to Nature, and to the Reaſon of 

things. Let them receive all the 
Warmth, and Light they can from 


> 


Drawings, Pictures, and Antiques, 
but let them not ſtop there, but en- 
deavour to diſcover what Rules the 
Great Maſters went by, what Prin- 
ciples they built upon, or might 
have built upon, and let them do 
the ſame; not becauſe They did ſo, 
or were Suppoſed to have done ſo, 
but . twas Reaſonable. 


Fortunes 


- 
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Fortunes were generally Lovers of 
Painting, and Connoiſſeurs, as they 
would be convinc'd of the Dignity. 
of the Profeſſion, they would cauſe 
more of cheirYoun ger Sons (at leaſt) 
to be applied this way, as well as 
to Law, Divinity, Arms, Naviga- 
tion, &c. Theſe by a generous E- 
ducation, and not being oblig'd to 
work for bare Subſiſtence would be 
better Qualify'd for ſo Noble a 

Study, and have better Opportuni- 
ties of Improvement in it. There 
can be no ſuch thing as a Mere 
Painter; to merit the Name of a 
Painter *tis neceſſary to be much 
more, he muſt be Conſiderable 
vithout That Addition. Tis not 
Here as in Numbers, where if a 
Unite be ſet before ſeveral Cyphers 
it may make a Summ; there muſt 
be a large Summ firſt, and then 
This Unite ſet at the Head of them 
has a Value, and makes the whole 
1 times more. : 

8 1 have 
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| 1 have been ſhewing how Benefi- 
Ciel cke Art of Painting is, and how 
much More it Might be made to 
he Publick in the Reformation of 
eur Manners, Improvement of our 
People, andere of our Wealth, 
inch would bring a p proportio- 
Haile Addition of Honour, and 
Power to this Brave Nation; And 
1 hive ſhewn that for 2 Gethlemian 
to become h Lover bf the Art, and 
A Ubnnuinſſeu, is the Meatis to at- 
Kain this End: "This Alottel if there 
Wers ne other' Arguinetirwoutd p rove 
it vo be worthy ef Such a e to 
berg his Thoughts This way 
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_ amnity I have had, I Will 
Tie HE Publick that 
I hay 2th. found a 
Name for ogy hk of 
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Sheets were printed I was 
complaining of this De- 


the next Day had 


am treating, and which L 
obſerved at the entrance 
of this Subject wanted. 
One. After ſome of theſe 


to a Friend, who I 


knew, and Every Body 
will readily acknowledge 


was very proper to be ad. 
viſed with on This, or a 
Much Greater Occaſion; 


the- honour. af a 1 


from him on another Af. 


fair, wherein however the 


Term CoxxNolssaAN E Was 


us d; This I immediately 


found) d was That he recom- 


mended, 


0 64 
mended, and which I ſhall 
uſe hereafter. And in- 
deed fince the Term Con. 
norſſeur, tho it has a Ge- 
neral Signification, has 


been received as denoting 
One skilful in this parti. 


cular Science; there can be 
no reaſon why the Science 


it ſelf ſhould not be call. 


ed Connoifſance. Perhaps 
*tis not without ſome Mix. 


ture of Vanity in my ſelf, 
but in juſtice to my 


Friend I muſt not con. 
ceal his Name 8 Mr. 
PRIOR. 


I Will now go. on with my Diſ⸗ 
courſe. | 


There are Few chat ned a . 


. be ones, and of thoſe F * 
the 
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die number of Such as Deſerve to 
be ſo calbd is very Small: Tis not e. 
nough to be an. Ingenious Man in 
General, not to have ſeen all rhe 
Fineſt things in Europe, not even 
0 be able to Make a good Picture, 
Mueh leſs che having the e 
and ſomethiag ef the Hiſtory of 
the Maſters: All This will he's 
make a" Man à good Chunbiſſour, 
Te be able to judge of ehe Goods 
neſs of à Pictare, moſt of thoſd 
Qualifications! are: neceAiury; which 
me Painter hitnfeif ouphr to hs poſs 
ſeſſed of, T Har is, AH ure not 
Pratical 7 fe cut de Maſter of the 
And: ip ir be Improveable 
Hwa Ko. it is fo, and Wherein; 
He muſt not only bez "and Judge of 
ie Thought webe Vaiater 2b | 
he Has done, but muſß know mores 
over what he Akt to have done, 


He muſt be ac uainted wick the | 


Paſſions, thefr Nature, and how 


they appetr on all Occaſions, He 


sds . F muſt 


4-6). 
: SI haveaDclicacybf Eye to judge 
of Harmony, and Proportion, of 
Beauty of Colours, and Accuracy 
of Hand; and Laſtly he muſt be 
| eren wich the Better Sort of 
3 and with the Antique, or 
he will not be a good od judge of 


oo Grace, rand. ee . To bea 


ood Connoiſſeur (J obſervꝭd hereto- 
fore) a Man muſt be as free from 

all kinds of Prejudice: a$pollible ; 
He muſt moreoverhave 4 Clear, and 
Exact way of Thinking, and Rea- 
ſoning ; he muſt know how / to rake 
in, and manage juſt Ideas; and 
Throughout he muſt have not on- 
ly a Solid but an Unhiass d udg- 
ment. Theſe arc the Qualifica- 
tions of 4 Connoifſ ur; nd are not 
Theſe, and the Beexcie of, Thom) 
wal becoming a Gentleman? 

iT 3 e/ of Hiſtory- has 
ever been eſteem' d to be ſo, And 
cis is abſolutely neceſſary to a Con- 
4 wiſe 1 r nch may 


Hog it enable 
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enable him: to judge how well the 
Painter has managed ſuch, and 


ſoch a Story, which he will have 


quent Occaſion to do, but the 
ancichlac 1 iſtory of the Arts, and 
eſpecially of Paibtinngg 

Methinks it ſhould he worth. the 
while of ſome one duly qualified for 
ſuch an Undertaking, inſtead of the 
Accounts of Revolutions in Em- 
pires, and Governments, and the 
Means, or Accidents, whereby they 
were effected, Military, or Po- 
litical, to give us the Hiſtory of 


Markind with reſpect; to the phos | 


they hold amongſt Rational Beings; 
that is, a Hiſtory of Arts, and Sci- 


ences; Wherein it would) be:ſeen 


to-whart heights ſome of the Species 
have riſen in Some Ages, and Some 
Countreys, whilſt at the ſame time 
on Other parts of the Globe Mew 
have been but one Degree abogse 


Common Animals; And the lame 


People, who in This Age gabe a 
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is to Humane Nature, in a- 


nother funk almoſt ro Brutality, or 
_ Chang'd-from One Excellency to 
Another. Here We might ne 
Where, and When ſuch an Inven- 


tion firſt appear'd, and by what 


Meats ; Whar Improvements, and 
Decays happen d: When ſuch ano- 
tler Luminary roſe, | and what 
coarſe it took; and hiches 'ris now 
Aſcending ;inirsZenich, Declining, 

or Set. Here it would be conſider d 


what Imp provements | tlie Moderns | 


have. Ade pen the Ancients, 
and what Ground they have loſt: 
Such. a Hiſtory well written, would 
gie a clear Idea of the Nobleſt 


Species af Beings we are acquaint- 


__ ed vith in that particular wherein 
their preheminence conſiſts. And 
(by the way) I: wilt take leave to 

obfetreichar we ſhould: fand them to 

. have arrivid to à vaſt (Extent: of 

Knowledge; and Capacity in Na- 

4 been W in — 
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i dlavigation, in Geometry, and 
other Branches of the Mathema- 
ticks, in War, in Government, in 
painting, Poetry, Muſick, and o- 
ther Liberal, and Mechanick Arts; 
= other reſpects, particularly in 
* ge and Neligion to have 
idiculons, and Contempti- 
ter Except where the Divine Good» 
neſs has vouchſafed an Extraordi- 

nary / Portion of Light, like the 


| San-beams darting ont here, and 
there upon the Earth in a 


Day, or where it has blard out 


plantifully by: Sapernarutal Reve- 


lation. 15 
In ſuck a Hiſtory it wu bs 
found that the Arts of Deſi ign, 
Paititin ng, and Sculpture were known 
in Perſia, and Hgypt long jw 
we h ve any Accounts of them a 
mongſt the Greeks; but that : They 
carried tem to an Amazing 
from whence they —— wo 
themſelves into Hay, and The 


Mons Parts 
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(70) 
Parts, with various Revolutions, 
till they ſunk with the Roman Em- 
pire, and were loſt for _ Apes, 
ſo that there was not. a Man upon 
the Face of the Earth able to deli- 
neate the Form of a Houſe, A Bird, 
a Tree, a Humane Face, a Body, 


or whatever other Figure conſiſting 


of any Variety of Curvd Lines o- 
therwiſe than as a Child amongſt 
Us; to do this Right, and as it is 
5 done Now, was as much; above the 

Capacity of the Species at That time 
as it is Now to make à Voyage to 
the Moon. lu this State of things, 

about the middle of the 1 > Cen- 


7505 


— by 8 — 
rs — — fol- 


low: that after ſeveral Endeayours, 
and Advances had been made by 


Nie 1. W imone 
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6 
S1mone. Memmi; Andrea Verrocthioz 
and others, Maſſaccio born about 
Amo 1417 at Florence, (who indeed 


ght to have inſerted in the 
Chronological: Liſt in my fotmer 


Ir 7 14 


Book) This great Man, in his 


ſnort Life of Six and Twenty 
Years, made ſo conſiderable an Im- 

emen upon what he found 

1adibeen done before him, that he 
May jultly be (as he Is) elteeim d, 
the Father of the Second Age of 
Moder n Painting. . he Lig ht thus 
1 7 kindled in Tuſcany e ial 
it fel 1nto Lomburdy, for ſoon at- 
he Deathiof Maſtccio, the Bel- 
las, Jacopo, and his two Sons 
belt introduced the Art in Venice; 


a \{oon after Franceſco Francia 


d-at Blog 1a, and Was the 


Faccio ofrhar City - 'for the Art 
had! raid its Head es long be- 
or, and Some ſay more early than 

en at Florence; tho' it was but 
juſt kept alive there till many Years 


TIVO9TO(T : after. 


8 8 , 
= &. & 
after. About this time too Andres 
Mane gua ſhew'd the Art to Thoſe 


5 of ere a, and Padua. Ger many 


and in th 
Lucas wan, Leyder 
Holland; as was Haus Holbein 
nickly after here in HAugland. But 
Florence was ſtill the Center of 


o 
N ®- 


4 beginnin o. of the next 


and, mor; For in che Year 1445 
Honarua da Vinci was born there: 
This was a Univerſal Man, and a- 


mongſt orher Arts Was Excellent in 


£ 


Painting, and Deſigning, eſpecial- 
x che latter, in which he ſometimes 


almoſt equal d the Beſt Maſters the 


World ever ſaw. About 30 Vears 


after, hjm aroſe Aaarhalangris Bu- 
naratti, the Head of the Floremtiut 
riour to 


School, ' a Vaſt Genius Supe 


moreover 


was famous in 


bt, Where it -brighten'd: more, 


ound Knowledge in Anatomy; and 


Fe; e 


"4 


moreover as s Excellent an Architect. 


Theſe two great Men coming to 


Rome, where (tho there was ſo 
preat a Diſproportion in their Years) 
they were Competitors, transferrd | 
the Seat of the Art to that Happy 
City. Tho' in Venicè it went on 
improving, and growing up to 
Maturity, and Perfection, which it 
attainꝰd to (in ſome of its Parts, 
particularly Colouring) in Giorgi- 
me, and more eminently in Zitian, 

andi in Corregio upon the Terra r. 
na of Lombardy. And Now, that 
is, upon the entrance of the 16th 
Century the great Luminary of 


Painting appear'd above the Hori- 


zon, the undoubted Head of the 
Nat School, and of the Modern 
Painters Rafaelle Sanzio da Urbino. 
Whether any of the Ancients ex- 
celbd him, and if they did, in what 
Degree are Queſtions which the Hi- 
ſtory Tam recommending as proper 
to be written may endeayour to re- 

| | ſolve; 


— 


ſolve, I will not. But ſuch an Hi. 
ſtorian will go on to ſhew hoy the 
Flame which blaz d ſo gloriouſly in 
| Rafaelle, and continued Bright, 
tho with a dimiviſh'd Luſtre in his 

- Diſciples. Giulio Romano, Polidors, 
Pierino, and others; and at Fh- 
rence in marea del Sqrto; and 
There, and Elſewhere, as well as 
at Rome in Baldaſſar Peruzzi, Pri- 

matic, Battifia Franco, Parmey- 

Sens, the Elder Palma, Tintoretto 
Baroccig, Paphe. Veroneſe, the two 
Euccaroes, Cy oli, and many others, 

Pecay by little, and litele; Till i 

was, blown up again in the School 
| of the Ceraccr in Bologna about an 
Hangred and Forty, Years ago; and 
_ continued, with great Brightneſs in 


their Diſciples, and;Qthers ; C. 


Lepping, Yan, Guido, Albans, Do- 
iinichino, hanſrauce &c. But as the 
Jeus, vegi when they fax the ſe- 
cond Temple, which. tho Mag nj 
ficent was net Equal to, the 75 


deen each 


7 
ſs neicher was this great Effort ca- 
pible of producing ſuch Stupendi- 
ous Works of Arr as thoſe of the 
Rafaelle Age. And tho' we have had 
Great Men in their Several ways, 
is Rubens, Spagnolttto, Guercino, 


Nicolas Pouſſin, Pitiro da Cortona, 


Atdrea Facchi, Van-Dyck, Caſti- 
gane, Claude Loreneſe, the Bor- 
gagnone, Salvator Roſa, Carlo Ma- 
fan, Luca Giordano, and ſe- 
teral Others of Leſſer Note, tho 
deyertheleſs of Coniſiderable Me- 
tit, yet the Art has viſibly de- 
din'd. As fot its Preſent State 
it aly, Here, and Elſewhere the 


| Hiſtorian 1 am ſpeaking of may 
write What he thinks fit, and per- 


haps by that time New Matter may 
rife; I, for my part, inſtead of 
entering upon that Subject, will 
content my ſelf with obſerving in 
general, T Hat tho Mankind have 
Aways expreſsd 4 Love te it, and 
to eneouragè the weak- 

e 


eſt Endeavours this way, (I only 
Except the Jews, an Arabian Im- 
poſtor, and his Fanatick Diſciples, 
and ſome few Enthuſiaſts, and Sour, 
Stupid People) the Species in al 
the many Ages of their Exiſtence 
have been rarely able, and in a nar- 
row Extent of Countrey, at any 
one time to perform any thing con- 
ſiderable in Painting: There have 
been Innumerable Great Maſters in 
Other Arts, and Sciences, but in 
This the Number is very Small; 
Great Maſters in many Other Arts 
have appear'd in All Ages; Of 
Painting there have been none in 
all the Six Thouſand Years ſince 


the Birth of the World (at leaf 


We have no Account of them) Ex- 


cept thoſe in Greece, and Iialj tvo 


Thouſand Years ago, and that per- 
haps for about the Space of Five 
Hundred Years; and Thoſe in this 
Latter Age of the Art of which | 
have been offering a Nie, 


. 3 2 
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So ancient Etna 8. Sulph' rous 3 give 


Sufficient Food 10 keep the Flame alive; 


The kindled Stream thro' ev'ry Chaſm ſtrays 
On each Combuſtible with Gladneſs preys, 


But in large Spaces ampler Fires diſplays ; 
Deep Sunk below tis hid from Mortal: Eyes, 
ut Smoak, and Cinders moderately riſe ; 

Wh i Nature furniſhing Uncommon Stores, 


The Hill from out her gaping Summit pours 
Aſcending Ruddy Flames, and with a Sound 
Loud, and Triumphant fills the Air around, 
Supplies the Heavens with another Day, 
And fhews the Mariner far off his way; 
The Stock exhauſted to ber Wont returns, 


And Silently, Unſeen the Mountain burns. 


It muſt have been obſerv'd that 
the Art has flouriſhed at Florence, 
Rome, Venice, Bologna, &c. .In 
each of which Places the Style of 


Painting has been Different; as it 


has been in the ſeveral Ages in 


which it has flouriſhed. When it 
firſt began to Revive after the Ter- 


rible Devaſtations of Superſtition, 
and Barbarity, it was with a Stiff, 


Lame manner, which mended by - 


1 and little till the time of 


9 


47 \, 


Maſaccio, who roſe into a Better 


Taſte, and egan what was reſer- 


ved fot Rafaelle to Complete. How- 
ever this Bad Style had ſomething 
| Manly, and Vigorous; Whereas in 
the Decay, whether after the Hap- 

py Age of Rafaelle, or that of An- 
nibule One fees an Effeminate, Lan- 
guid Air, Or if it has not That it 


has the Vigour of a Bully, rather 


than of a Brave Man: The Old 
Bad Painting has more Faults than 


the Modern, but this falls into the 


Infipid., 7 
ITbe Painters of the Roman 
School were the Beſt Deſigners, 


and had more of the Antique Taſte 


in their Works than any of the O- 
good Colouriſts; Thoſe of Horence 
were good Deſigners, and had a 
Kind of Greatneſs, but *twas not 
Antique. The Venetian, and Lom- 
Jar? Echo had Excellent Colou- 


'— fiſts, and a certain Grace but en- 


5 ttirely 


thers, but generally they were not 


22 . 
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Dryneſs, and ungraceful Stiffneſs, 


tirely Modern, 6; 4:12 thoſe of 


Venice 1 but their raving was. ge- 
nerally Incorrect, and their Know- 
ledge in Hiſtory, and the Antique 


very little: And the Bologne/ſe 


School is a Sort of Compoſition. of 
the Others; even Annibale himſelf 


poſſeſſed not any Part of Painting 


in the Perfection as is to be ſeen 
in thoſe from whom His Manner is 
compos d, tho to make amends he 


poſſeſſed: more Parts than perhaps 


any. Other Maſter, and in a very 
"gh Degree, The Works of thoſe 
f the German School have a 


not like what is ſeen amongſt the 


Old Flrentenes, That has ſomethig 


in it Pleaſing however, but This 1s 


Odious, an as remote from the 
Antique as Gothiciſim could carry it. 
The Hlemings have been Good Co- 


louriſts, and imitated Nature as 


| They, conceived-it,, that is, inſtead 


of Raiſing Nature, they fell below 


it, 


e ia the fans Manger; 17 

Ke dine Liv; nd Dyd 
6 7 g, the he would Kilichave | 
beet an Rane but his Imitators 
have Caricatura'd His Manner, that 


is they have been more Rakes in 
his Defects than he himſelf was, 
bur without his Excellencies. The 
French” (Exceptiug ſome few of 

| % N. Poulſim, Le $ eur, 
vurdon;, de ) as they Have not 
e Vermas Stiffneſs, nb the Fle- 
miſh Un gracefulnds,- neither have 
they the Haliam Sol 
their Airs of H 


8 and Manners, 


they are eaſil) diſtinpuiſtyd from the 


Antique how much ſoever they 


may have erdeayour'd 8 40 2 


theft D 7 bonl) thn g. 
" "Which have been the wol k 


5 prbpOõ-d, and which will try to re- 


| ſolre. That the Painters 0 Thoſe 


times 


idity; and in 


| chLMbdets . u Gertsch — . 
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times were Sino to 7 Sculptors 
in Invention, Expreſſton, Drawing, 
Grace, and Sten is ſo exceed- 
ing probable that I think it may be 
taken for granted. If ſo, that in 


Drawing, Grace, and Greatnehh 
the Ancients has the Advantage 


is certain; and little leſs than cer- 


tain that i in Colourin: „and Com- 
poſition the Moderns have it More. 
But tho That be true, Thoſe Parts 
of Painting being not ſo Conſide- 
table as the Other in which the Mo- 
| ders are outdone, it will hardly | 
reduce the Matter to an Equality, : 
the Advantage will remain. to the 
Ancients ſo far as we have gone. 
lt remains that We conſider the o- 
ther Parts of Painting, the In- 
vention , and Expreſion 2: The 


mannet of Thinking of the An- 
cients. is ſuch as is not to be men- 
tion'd withour the utmoſt Venera- 
tion allow'd to be given to Mortal 
Men But when I ſee what Some 
22 # 5 Ls | of 


\ 
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2 af the Moderns have done in Theſe 


Parts of Painting I profeſs I dare 
not determine which has the Pre- 
ference. It would be a fine Amuſe- 
ment, or rather a Noble, and a Uſe- 
ful Employment for a Gentleman 
to collect, and compare the ma- 
ny fine Thoughts, and Expreſſions, 
on One Side, and the Other: For 
Me to do it here would be too Te- 
dious, and too great a Task, having 
already undertaken what will col 
me More Pains, and Time than! 
intended, or. perhaps is fit for me 
to beſtow this way. Whether e— 
ven This would end the Diſpute is 
Uncertain ; But as the Matter ſtands 
at preſent, allowing an Equality in 
theſe laſt mentioned Parts of Paint- 
ing, and an Advantage to the Mo- 
_ in Some others, the Superio- 
| of the Ancients in Drawing, 
ce and Greatneſs determines 


in "URL of Them 


| Another Part of Hiſtory 1 no les 
worthy 


683) 
worthy a Gentleman's Conſidera- 
tion than neceſſary to a Connoiſſeur, 
is thar of the Lives of the particular 
Maſters. When we refle& upon the 
Vigorous Sallies which Some of the 


Species have made, whereby they 


have as it were candied Ours with 


that of the next Order of Beings a- 
bove us we mult naturally deſire to 


have a more exact Account of every 


Step they made towards that Glori- 
ous Diſtinction: This alſo will be of 


Uſe to Our Selves, and help to ex- 
cite Us to do Something, whereby 
We alſo may be diſtinguiſh'd with 
Honour, and our Memories be 
Sweet to Poſterity. | 

As in reading the Lives of the 


Great. Captains, and Stateſmen we 


are inſtructed in the Hiſtory of 
Their Times, and Their Own, and 
Neighbouring Nations; In thoſe 


of Philoſophers, and Divines we 
ſee the State of Learning, and Re- 
ligion, So in the Lives of the Paint- 


| L 2 — - 


= | ( 84 ) 
. ers we bee the Hiſtory of the Art; 
al andIbeljeve there has been as many 
Accounts of theſe Great Men who 
RE | have done fo much Honour to Hu- 
Mane Nature, and many of them 
. as well written, as of: any Claſs of 
WM Men vhacloever. 5343-1 
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co” Ritratti de Pittori Bolog. 1678. 470. 

Le Vite de Pittari, & Architetti dal 1592 fino al 
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Le Vite Z — de Scultori, & de gli Arcbitetii 

Moderni Scritte da Gio. Pierro Bellorio. a Prins 
oma. 1672. 4 o. | 
Notitia 5 Prefeſſori 4 Diſe egno da.C en in qui 


., _ - | | "FYorgnee a ſeperal times, the | Firſt Auno 1681. 
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reno circa 4000 Profeſſart di Pittura, di J ſtura, e di 
4d 5 actor datr. of Aut. Or land. 1 0g. 1704. * 
urretſens fur les Vies, & ſur les: erages des plus 
Keel Peintre: e Moderns. par | fm 
Tom, I. Paris 1666. Tow. 2. 1 * 
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The General Idea I haye of thoſe 
Excellent Men, Imean of the Prin- 
cipal of them, Such as -thaſe of 
1 I have given an Hiſtorical, 
and Chronological Liſt at the end 
of my Former Book is this, They 
were "Moſt of them Men of Fine, 
Natural Parts, and Same of them 
went very far into Learning, and 
. Other Sciences, particularly Mu- 
Nek, and Poetry; Many of them 
have: received the Honour of 
Knighthaod, and Some have En- 
taibd Nobility on their Poſterity ; 
Moſt. of them advanc'd their For- 
tunes very conſiderahly, They have 
—— great Favour with 


much Eſteem d, and Honaur'd:hy 
Ven of che Fioſt Qualicy,. Liv'd in 


7 "ITT" 


$4 Nowlifh „ 
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eee, des Kadi ee Piles, Pai: 


ation of the Att. of Painting 
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Great 
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their Sovergigns, Or at deaſt were 


= 25 
Great Reputation, and Dy'd much 
Lamented: Several of them were 
remarkably Fine Gentlemen, and if 
any of them were not ſo, they were 
not Sordid, Low, Vicious Crea- 
tures. Correggio was an Obſcure 
Man whilſt he liv'd, but is one of 
the Greateſt Inſtances of a Genius 
that the World ever ſaw; He was 
\ ._ Obſcure, not Vicious. Annibale 
Caracci took more Pleaſure in his 
Painting than in the Gaieties of a 
Court, or the Converſation, or 
Friendſhip of the Great, which with 
a ſort of Stoical, and perhaps a mix- 
ture of a Cynical Pride he deſpis'd, 
but he had a Greatneſs of Mind 
that pleads effectually in his be- 

half, and compels: us to overlook 
his Faults, which were much owing 
to his natural Melancholy. The 
Hiſtories of Rafaelle. Lionardo da 
Vinci, Michelangelo, Titiano, Giu- 
io Romano, Guido, Rubens, Lan- 

Dyck, and Sir Peter Lely, (to name 


no 


C08) 
no more,) are well known, They 
liv'd in great fare and made a 
very conſiderable Figure in their ſe- 
veral Times, and Countreys. 
That the Generality of Good 


| Painters have been Idle, and Sots, 


is a Vulgar Error, On the Contra- 
ry I know not even One Inſtance of 
This among thoſe Great Maſters 
who I have all along been ſpeaking 
of, and who alone are conſidera- 
ble in their Profeſſion; tho' indeed 


Thoſe that have given Occaſion 


for This Scandal may poſſibly have 
been the Beſt whoſe Works thoſe 
People who have Thus thought 
have been acquainted with. £ 
Another Miſtake of This kind 
is, That the Painters how Excel- 
lent ſoever they may have been 


in their Art, have been Inconſide- 


rable Creatures Otherwiſe : But (as 
I have obſerv'd heretofore) a Valu- 
able Man will remain tho a Good 


Painter is deprived of his Eyes, and 


e 


When after eBrmallerit, 3 
your Julius, and Michelangeh, up- 
on account of Slight the Arriſt con- 
ceiv'd the Pontif had put upon 
him, (the Story is at large in Va- 
ſari) Michelangelo was introduced 
by a Biſhop (who was a Stranger 
to him, but was deputed by Car- 
dinal Soabrini, who being Sick 
could not do it himſelf as was in- 
tended) this Biſhop rhinking to 
ſerve Michelangelo by it made it 
an Argument that the Pope ſhould 
be reconcil'd to him Becauſe Men 
of bis Profeſſion were commonly Ig- 
norant, and of ng Conſequence Other: 
wiſe ; his Holineſs enrag'd at the 
Biſhop ſtruck him with his Staff, 
and told Him *rwas He that was the 

Blockhead, and Afronted the Man 
 Hinſelf would norOffend: The Pre- 
late was driven cut of the Oe" 
and Michelangelo had the Po 
Benediction accompanied with Pre- 
ents. Seng Biſhop had fallen i in- 


to 


s. 4 
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* 
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o /this Eh. Error, Ind was Re- 


buk'd accordingly. | 9 3 
What I have been eng puts 
me in mind of a Story which paſſes 
rety currantly of this Great Maſter, 
and rhat is that he had a "Portes 
fed: as to a Croſs, and then ſtabb'd 
him that he might rhe better ex- 
preſs the P. ying Agonies of our 
Lord in a Crucifx * was paint- 
ing: 1 find no good Ground for this 
Slander. perhaps tis 2 Copy of a 
like Story of Parrhaſms, the truth 
of which is alſo much doubted of; 
tis laid he faſtewd a Slave he had 
bought to a Machine, and then 
tormented him to death, and vhilſt 
ie was Dying painted the Prome- 
theus he made for the Temple of 

Minerva at Athens. | 
Now that I am upon parricch 


PN there is one of a Different Sort 


relating to Tian, which 1 will 
take this Octaidn” to make more 
PabHck. than” has yet been done: 

M n 


Te) 


*Tisa, Letter wr itten by Him to the | 
Emperour Charles V. I find it in a gre 
Collection of Italian Letters Print- 
ed at Venice. 1574. Ridolſi, nor any 
| otherWriter that Iknow of has This, -» 
8 tho he has Another written to the del 
| Emperour, and one to Philip II. race 
King of Spain, as he has alſo one M. 
or two a from chat King to by 
| Titian. . 210105970) ch 
| 4 
eee 7 ROI 1 All alla Joc 
FR maeſta uoſtra la faiſa nuoua © 
della marte. mia, à me é ſtato di anc 
Conſolationt a efſere percio fatto Pil al 
certo che I altezza; uoftra della mia de 
Hrs 2455 9 onde la una mit , 
8 Et 2 At 
1 
guale I 2 truqua : in ref mine che. a = * Th 
rembre prolſi mino potra comparire d- of 
nanæi ] altezza udſtra, alla quale ally 
fra nale AS 1 u bumilio oi 


m inch, 
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winchino, S rinerentemente in fra 
gratia mi oa 
409 ente Titiano Vecello 


0 Keen in | his Idea del Tempid 
della Pittura pag. 57. ptettily cha- 
ractetizes ſeveral: of Thoſe Great 
Maſters I have been ſpeaking of 
by Animals, and Famous Men, 
chiefly Philoſophers. To Michel- 
angels” he aſſigns a Dragon, and 
Socrates ; to Gabbers an Ea D 
and! Plato; To Polidoro' à Horſe, 
and Mlcides; To Lionardo da Vinci 
2 Lyon, and Prometheus; To Au- 
drea Maute gna a Serpent, and A.- 
chimedes; To Titiano an Ox, and 
Atiſtotle; To Rafaelle a Man, and 1 
Sdomon. * For the reſt F refer you by 1 
to the Books. 4.8 


A er 19 
4 Bur what completes che Hiſtory of 

. Ml Theſe Great Painters is cbeir Works; 

d- of which a great N umber, eſpeci- 


ally of Drawings, is prelerved to 
Our times. Here we ſee their Be- 
„„ ginning, 


(92) 


giuning, Progreſs, and Completion, 
their ſeveral various Ways of Think- 
ing; their different Manners of Ex- 
preſſing their Thoughts ; the Ideas 
they have of Beauty in Viſible Ob- 
Jens: and what Accuracy, and Rea- 
dinefs of Hand they hay in Expreſ- 
{ng what they canceivd.| Here we 
ſee the Steps they made in Some of 
their Waks, their Diligence, Carc- 
leſſneſs, or qther Inequalities, the 
| Variation of their Styles, and abun- 
dance of other Circymſtances rela- 
ting to them. If therefore Hiſto- 
y, if the Hiſtory of the Arts; If 
tbe Hiſtory Ke ng particular Artiſt 
if ene worthy of a Gentleman; 
This part of the Hiſtory, - Thus 

written, ,where almoſt Every Page, 
Every Character is an Inſtance ot 
the Beauty, aud Excellency of the 
Art, and of the admirable Quali 
ties of the Men of hom it treats 


s alſd wal. Nee me, and 
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On; 


ill 


do all that have the Honour, and 
Happineſs of Knowing them, and 
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I wil conclude this Branch of 
my Argument relating to the Dig- 


nity of Painting, and Connviſſauce, 


with obſerving That thoſe of the 
Greateſt Quality have not thought 
it Unworthy of them to practiſe, 
not the Latter only, but the O- 
ther. And that if it is not yet 2 
Diminution of Such a One's Cha- 
racter Not to be a Connoyſeur, tis 
an Addition to it if he Is; and is 


jadg'd:to be ſo. by Everybody. And 
dome Such we have of our own Na- 


tion, who are Diſtinguiſſrd not on- 
ly by cheir Births, and Fortunes, 


but by other the moſt Amiable 


Qualities that juſtly endear them 


g Kaucwn to them, if withall 


they have any Senſe of Virtue, Inte- 
griry, H cy Love of ones Coun- 
trey, and other Noble Qualities, 
vhiqh thoſe Iliuſtrious Connasfſeurs 
en in 1 Eminent 2 Degree. 
7 K* 85 ) Sect. 
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1 1 24 "ON 


amongſt the reſt with reſpect to the 
Certainty, and Degrees of probabil. 
ty to be had in it, it will be neceſſary 
to take a Survey of the State of Man- 
kind with reſpe& to the Extent 
of their Knowledge in General. 
And here I ſhall: only ſet down 
wha I perceive paſſes in my Own 
Mind, and abroad in the World ſo 
far as I can j udge; and having no 
particular Notion; or Syſtem to 


propagate, or Defend; no Intereſt 
to ſerve ſeparate fromthat of Truth, 


1 ſhall do it Honeſtly; and 1 will 


do it as Clearly, add Briefly. as! 
can; without entering into the Me- 
anders of the Learned, and hardly 


taking any Notice of that Cloud of 


Duſt that Idle, Intereſted, or Pre- 


judiced Men may raiſe by Objecti- 


[= ons which. can never be wanting, 


Be 1 15 lelpe⸗ 


In rl to ſhew what Rank the 
Seeger Lam recommending holds 


11 ww —— — fo# 


15 


(eſpecially - if the Conſequences 
any thing that is advanced may 
have on ſomething already eſta- 
bliſh'd, but not Self Evident, or 


Boron d on what is ſo be Amed ; 


as Such) but which can have no 
Force againſt Experience,' and Fact, 


| againſt Plain, and Evident Truth. 


What we call Knowledge is the 
aſſent of the Uderſlandiog to a 
Propoſition as True. | 
We never Aſſent to any Propo- 


ſition till we have firſt (Explicitly, 


or Implicitly) Aſſented to theſe 
Previous ones; We are inform'd 
Sufficiently, and have Conſider'd E- 
nough: Or we Aſſent Conditional- 
ly, that is, ſuppoſing theſe two 


things are done: and This abates 


the Degree of our Aſſent propor” 
tionably. 1 | 
icy Kal is in Various Degrees, the 

higheſt of which is without any 


mixture of Doubt; and thus we are 


d to Know, and. be Aſſured as 
in 


+BY N 


1 
in what is Self-Evident, or Clear- 
tt Demonſtrated; All the reſt has 
this Alloy; Doubting being under- 
ſtood as oppos d to Certainty, not 
to Perſuaſion. Thus the Inexhau- 
ſtible Neuntain of Light, and Truth 
rs forth his Streams of commu- 
nicated Light which we receive 
Pure in Self- Evident Principles, but 
as the Current paſſes on tis Sully'd; 
and grows weaker, and weaker, and 
from Knowledge bichajes Opinion, 
beginning with the higheſt Degree 
of F Probability, and after a long 
train ends in that faint Perſuaſion 
next bordering upon the A quili 
rium of the Nita, the Uncom- 
fortable Region of Doubt and Suſ- 
Peuſion. WH 

This Variety of Aſſent is 2 
neceſſary Conſequence of the Varie- 
ty of Evidence, or the Appearance 
It has to our Underſtandings, and 
our Unavoidably Aﬀenting as di- 
rected oF Evidence. TIAL 


T ® 


* 
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That our Aſſent is regulated by 
Evidence, and not by our Wills is 
plain without going to the Argu- 

ment from Experience, and that 
from this very Variety in the De- 
grees of our Aſſent; for Propoſiti- 
ons we Deſired ſhould be true we 


ſbould be Aſſured were ſo, and the 


Others we ſhould be Aſſured were 
not ſo if our Wills could govern in 
this caſe ; However if the contrary 
be imagin'd the Experiment is ſoon 
made; Let ſuch as differ from Me 
in this Matter think as I do for one 
moment, and then return, and 
think as they do at preſent. Aſ- 


ſent, and Diſſent is no Other than 


the Sentence pronounced to Our 


Selves upon what Our Selves See; 
We may deceive Others, but to tell 


Our Selves we ſee what we do not, 
and Believe it is Impoſſible, 1 can- 
not ſay. to my Self this Paper is now 
Red, then Green, preſently after 
Blue, and think tis ſo at Pleaſure. 
299 ©. WE 
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We receive Evidence from our 


Senſes, from Teſtimony, and from 


our Reaſon; and from the Latter 
Immediately, as in farſt Principles, 
and Self-Evident Truths; Or by 
Deduction from Such, or from 


what we perceive by our Senſes, or 


have from Teſtimony. 
Evidence is purely Relative, and 
is ſuch to every Man as the Appea- 
rances are to Him. Tis nothing 
to Me what Another Man's Senſes 
tell Him; nor vhat Opinion He has 
of the Teſtimony offered to me 
nor what His Reafon Suggeſts ; M 
Evidence from any, or all of hel 


is juſt the Same as it appears to Me. 


And tho my Paſſions, or Breju-( 
dice: may. Magnify,” or Diminifh 

what the Same 
Teſtimony, and 
ments would: 
the Evidence to 


e Same Argu- 
ear to Sher 


le is what it ap- 
pears [thro 1 Mediums: If I 

3 * they 1922 this Effect I ſhall 
| ha 


* aps the Same 


650 
VUnavoidably make proportionable 
Allowances for it, and fo far the 
Effect will ceaſe; if I do not I ſhall 
28 unavoidably judge of the Evi- 
dence as ſeen Pure, and in its true 
Tho (ſpeaking at large) the 
Arguments that ate propos'd to 
Me in order to induce my Aſſent 
is call d Evidence, tis not fo to Me, 
but the Appearances they happen 
to have to my Underſtanding, and 
which they will have from abun- 
dance of Circumſtances beſides 
thoſe Arguments whatever they be. 
do that it may be as impoſſible for 
Me to believe Tranſubſtantiation 
(for Example) as for a Turt, or a 
Hotentot to believe it, tho' I am no 
Stranger to the Arguments that are 
ug d for it, and They never heard 
of them. Nay tho' the Doctrine 
were True, and the Arguments for 
_ "When therefore tis ſaid Evidence 
01 „ is 


"hh 100) 
is to be had for ſuch, or ſuch x 
Propoſition, meaning chereby that 
God has given ſufficient Light in 
That particular to Some of our 
Species, it muſt be remembred that 
their Evidence, and the Perſuaſion 
reſulting from it may be as impoſ- 
ſible ro be had by Some People as 
if 'twas hidden from all Mankind: 
Tbat which is but one Inch be- 
yond the length of my Arm is as 
much out of my Reach as if 'twas 
in the Moon. 
There are certain weg, of 
which we have no Evidence at all, 
ſuch as thoſe that are apparently 
beyond the reach of Humane Ren- 
424 and not Divinely, and Super- 
naturally Reveal'd: If Thoſe that 
are ſaid to be ſo are not Clearly un- 
derſtood, or not Certainly known 
to be Divine, we have however 2 
Probable Evidence- proportionable 
ro Thar of their being ſo, and that 
the * is as we: underſtand; it. 
1 For 
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For the reſt we have the Evidence 
Sometimes of our Senſes, Some- 
times of Teſtimony, Sometimes of 

our Reaſon, and Sometimes two, 
or all of theſe concur. In ſome 
Caſes tis Full, and Complete; but 

in much the Greater Part Imper- 
fect, and that in all Degrees. 


os are the Means by which (ſuch 


Zs it is) *tis convey'd to us; Our Sen- 
ſes are Fallible, our Reaſon is More 


ſo, and Teſtimony at leaſt as Much, 
and perhaps Moſt of all: Unleſs it 
be Divine, and then ' tis Infallible, 


and has an Effect upon our Minds 
as ſuch when we are Infallibly Aſ- 
ſur'd of what is ſo. Our Senſes de- 
ceive us when the Organs, or our 
Imaginations are Diſtemper'd, or 
any way Imperfect, which they 
always are in ſome Meaſure: Hu- 
mane Teſtimony is corrupted by 
Miſtakes, and Prejudices, Paſſion, 
and Intereſt; and Reaſon is often 
Blinded, Corrupted, or Oppreſs d 


bs 
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by all theſe, we ſee. not at all; or 
thro' a falſe Medium, or infer amiſs; 
judging That to be Sufficient Te- 
ſtimony which is Not, or perhaps 
no Evidence at All; Laying a 
Streſs upon what will bear None ; 
or not ſo much, or even on what 
in Reality makes for the Other 
Side; 'and that oftentimes as we 
are influenced by the preſent State 
of our Bodies, from Health, or 
Sickneſs; Fair, or Foul Weather; 
Diet, or Exerciſe; nay we ſhall 
have a Different View of things im- 
mediately upon the pouring into 


our Stomachs of a few Spoonfulls 


of Liquor, or taking into our heads 
the Vapour of a hurnt Weed. 

Moreover ourldeas are often Weak, 
and Confus'd; nor can we Have, 
Retain, and Conſider ſo many as 
are often neceſſary to be Had, and 
to be ſeen at once in order to give 
a Right Judgment upon a Queſtion. 
The Infinite Mind ſees All Things 
0 | at 


Y 


Sr S 2 


. sa e OS 
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t One View, and juſt as they Are; 
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We have a conſtant Succeſſion of I. 
deas which ariſe, and paſs away, 
and of which we ave often but a 


Tranſient View. All thin ings are 


Equally, and Eternally preſent 0 
him wind whom we have to dh; Our 
Mental, like our Corporeal Sight can 
fix ſtrongly but upon One ſingle 
Point at One time, all other Ob- 
jects round about us are then ſeen 
CR or not at all. 


Notwithſtanding what has bien 


and of our Senſes of Humane Te- 
ſtimony, and of Reafon in Gene- 


fal, there are Particular Caſes (tho? 


| bur Few in proportion to the reſt) 
where tho we cannot arrive to Ab- 


ſolute Certainty by Their means, 


we can have fo. great a Degree of 
Perſuaſion as is to all licexes and 


pol rage Equivalent to it. 
And ſo with relation to the Evi- 


tones: that is to be had, what 1 
ao * is true in General; But 


as 


” 
— 
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as that may appear Rational to One 
Man, which does not ſeem ſo to 
Another; and as there is nothing 
ſo Abſurd, and Falſe which Some 
Men will not aſſert; and as (Laſt- 
ly) Mens Senſes are Sometimes im- 
pos' d upon, it cannot be ſaid that 
there is Any thing of which Parti- 
cular Men may not have Evidence; 
and Such may have None for what 
Another thinks is true Plainly, and 
Infallibly. . 

If the Deficiency of Evidence, 
and the Imperfection of the means 
by which we have it convey'd to 
us were Unknown, we ſhould aſſent 
Readily, and with Confidence; but 
as it is Generally Known, and Ob- 
ſerv'd, in the ſame; Degree by 
much the greater part of-our Per- 
ſuaſions muſt have a mixture of 
Doubt. And according as we are 

miſtaken in our Evidence, we mult 
be ſo in our Aſſent, or Diflent, in 
the Main, or in the Degrees of * 
1 


— 


(15 * 
f they have Any, that is, if the 
thing is not Self- evident, or De- 
monſtrable; Often we are ſo in the 
Main, in the Degree Always; be- 
cauſe as when we ſee an Object 
— our Eyes we ſee it not as it 
Really Is, but as it Appears through 


the Coats, and Humours of the Eye, 


beſides the External Medium; our 
Mental Sight has the like Defects, 
and things are not Thus ſeen as 
they Really are. 

Thus there are Some Truths 
God has open'd Fully to us; O- 
thers we ſee but as through a Miſt, 
and Others are Envellop'd in Thick 


Clouds, and Darkneſs, and reſerv'd 


for * State: And (God knows 


how often!) We fancy we poſleſs 
Truth, but 


Lye in our Right Hand? 

When we conſider the Magni- 
tude of the Globe we inhabit, and 
have at the ſame time in our Minds 
the diſtances from one Town to 


O another 


Is there not a © 
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another on our own Iſland, ye 
have an Idea of ſomething Vaſtly 
Great. But when we compare This 
with the Unbounded Univerſe 'tis 


but a Spot, an Atom, the ſmalleſt 


Duſt in the Balance, So when we 
conſider Our Selves as compar'd 
with all the Species of Creatures 
below us ; when we think upon the 
whole Compals of Humane Abili- 

ties, Lord what is Man / Thou haſt 
made him little lower than the An- 
gels / Thou haſt croumd him with 
Glory, and Honour / But when we 
turn our Thoughts to conſider how 


much is. hid from us. 


Worlds beyond WW! orlds that deep in Arber te. | 
CCC 


When we remember that of that 
(comparatively) Little Number of 
Perſuaſions we Can have, how Few 
are without ſome Mixture of Doubt, 
and how many where our Doubts, 
tho overbalanc'd are Otherwiſe 
=. Conſi- 


* 
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th 


” any 
Conſiderable; and tho'we cannot ſay 


Which are ſo, yet that tis very Rea- 
ſonable to Believe Many of our Aſ- 


tis WW ſents are Wrong, but always in the 
ſt WM Degree; not as being diſproporti- 
vc onable to the preſent Appearance 
d of Evidence, but becauſe That Ap- 


pearance is impoſſible to be per- 
fectly Juſt, Then, Vain Man would 


i- Wi fain be Wiſt, the Man is born lis 
i Wl the Wild Ages Colt! a Wild, Un- 
. taught Aſs, the Colt of a Wild, 

8 | 


Untaught Als. We 
Since the Revolution the Coin 
of the Narion was in Such a Con- 
dition, *twas ſo Clipp'd, Defac'd, 
| and Counterfeited that the Legiſ- 
lature thought it neceſſary to call 
itin, and what every Man brought 


at WW was exchang'd for what was New 
f Wl Coin'd, and as it ſhould be. The 
vw WH World is much in the fame Caſe 
t, vith reſpect to the Stock of Sci- 


ence divided amongſt us: Should 
every one be oblig d to bring in 
n O 2 : OR - - 


His 
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His Share, and Truths only to be 
return'd, wha a vaſt Multitude of 
Rich Men, in their Own, and ma- 


ny in the Common Opinion would 


become Wretchedly Poor! What 
a Deſtruction would here be of ad- 


mir'd Notions, and even ſupposd 


Demonſtrations! How many Artj- 
cles! How many entire Syſtems 
would Vaniſh, and be Forgotten! 

Of all that Stock of Science God 


has beſtow'd upon the Species in | 


General but a very ſmall Part can 
fall to the Share of any one of us 
in Particular; we have not Appre: 
henſi ions, nor Judgments, nor Me- 
mories, nor Time, nor Opportu- 
nity to Come at, Retain, Manage, 
and Employ ſo many Ideas as to 
make us Perfect; Perfect! no, nor 
Tolerable proficients in any One 
Conſiderable Science; Unleſs as 
compar'd with the reſt, and fo 
Some Few may be faid (as it was 
of Homer very finely by a great Au- 
| thor) 


ie 

thor) to lool down upon the reft 
90 of Mankind as o a Specres be- 
& how them. By far the greater 
Number cannot arrive to be Ma- 
ſters in any one Branch of a Sci- 
ence; and what vaſt Multitudes, 
even the Herd of Mankind paſs 
their whole Lives in applying them 
ſelves to One Art, or Profeſſion 
only, and thoſe but Mean, and 
Inconſiderable ones, and yet with- 


out Diſtinguiſhing themſelves even 


in Theſe, how eaſy ſoever to be 
attain'd, * | 


But of what Sort ſoever the Suc- 


ceſhon of Ideas that perpetually em- 
ploys our Minds is compoſed as we 
can Steadily fix but upon one on- 
ly at a time All our Little Circle 


of Knowledge is reduced to that 
Single Point; We are but ſuch as 
That happens to be: Whatever 


Stock of Science we may be, and 
commonly are ſuppoſed to be Ma- 

ſters of, we in Reality poſſeſs no 
] 5 more 


( 110 | 
more than that One Idea: Which 
of thoſe we have had Before may 
Return, or if Ever, or what Ney 
Ones may Ariſe none can know but 
God only. e 
Every Man therefore is perpetu- 
ally Varying from himſelf according 
as the Ideas happen to be which a- 
riſe, and paſs along in his Mind, 

and which have an infinite Variety. 


When I was a Child I thought as 


a Child; but being become a Man 
thoſe Childiſh things are paſs'd a- 
way, and gone; And many of us 
after the Way which we Our Selves 
as well as Others Once call'd He- 
reſy, and furiouſly Hated, or Per- 
 fecated as Such now worſhip the 
God of our Fathers. 


As we differ from our Selves we 


differ no lefs from each Other. 
How Nobly are Some Mens Minds 
employ'd! And how Richly ſtor'd! 
Others how Empty! and Trifling! 
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6 Some Afoiring Oaks their Branches throw 
Aloft, deſpifing  ulgar Trees below; 

1770 740 (noble 1) can contented be 

With undiſtinguiſb'd Mediocrity ; 

Others more humble in the Woods ars found, 

And Wretched Shrubs ſcarce. peep above the 
Cround. | | 


Every Man differs from every O- 


ther Man in the Number, and De- 
grees of his Perſuaſions: no two 
Men in the World having the Same 
in all things: Some Propoſitions 
have been offer'd to Your Under- 
ſtanding which I have never heard 
of; and to Mine which have not 
reach'd You. Evidence has ap- 
pear'd to One of us which has not 
been thought of by the Other; 
and the fame Arguments have had 
Different Appearances. Of ſuch 


Ideas as have been in Both our 
Minds (or ſuch as nearly reſemble 
each other) Some are Preſent to 


One, which are paſs d away from 
the Other, perhaps to return, per- 
haps not; As Theſe now Preſent = 
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the Other 40 will, but never to 
return together ſo as to form the 
Same Mind in Both no more than 
the Clouds will have the very Form 
in the Heavens they now have. 
What a different Set of Opinions 
have the People of the ſeveral re- 
mote Countries of the World: 
The Brain of a Chme/e, of a French- 
Man, a Weſt Indian, an Italian, 
a Lap-lander, an Engl. ;ſb-Man, &c. 
are ſtor'd with ey ſtrangely dif- 
ferent : Nor would the Notions of 
any Two of theſe ſeveral Nations, 
or even of any One Family could 
they be ſet to View appear to be 
| 8 alike in All things, or even 
upon any One Queſtion conſiſting 
of any number of apes 0m I 
deas. 1 
Every Age of the World has the 
like Variety: Notions like the 
Fruits of the Earth have their 
Spring, their Summer, Autumn, 
and Winter; how many that have 
ky been 
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been flouriſhing Syſtems are wither- 
ed, and periſhed; and what more 
may, who can tell! With reſpect to 
Religion in particular: *Tis true 
the whole Race of Mankind (ex- 
cept thoſe Few which in that eaſy 
Gradation there is from an Atom 
up to the higheſt Archangel con- 
nects our Species to that of Brutes) 
have Agreed in the General Notion 
of the Exiſtence of a God, and have 
been Conſtant to it. In China 
there is a Religion for the Manda- 
rins, and another for the People; 
it hath always been much the ſame 
thing throughout the World; Some 
in all Ages, and Countreys have 
contented themſelves with ſuch 
Diſcoveries of the Deity as Humane 
Reaſon could attain to; whether 
they call'd that Incomprehenſible 
Being by the Name of Baal, or 
Jehovah, Jupiter, or God, or what- 
ever other Sound, or Characters 
they thought fit to expreſs that I- 


dea 


1 
dea by; and whether they addreſs 
themſelves to him in the moſt Sim- 
ple, and Rational Manner, or 
comply'd with the Worſhip of their 
ſeveral Times, and Countreys, e- 
ſtabliſh'd by the Wiſdom of their 
ſeveral Legiſlators. Be this as it 
will; Tis certain that the Notions 
of the Generality of Men with re- 
ſpect to the Deity, the Ways of 
Conceiving of him, and his Attri- 
butes; and what Manner of Wor- 
ſhip is moſt acceptable to him, 
and likely to prevail with him to 
turn the Courſe of things into that 
Channel which they conceive mol: 
advantagious to Themſelves, whe- 
ther theſe are ſuppoſed to be der: 
ved from Divine Revelation, ot 
Authority purely Humane; I fayin 
Theſe things Men have vary'd ex 
ceedingly; and one Age from # 
nother. Sacrifices arenow no more 
throughout the World; and th 
+ Multitude of Sacred Names ador' 
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or rever'd in Ancient Romè are ſuc- 
ceeded there by others intirely New, 
but moſt of theſe are Already For- 
gotten, and Unknown to many O- 
ther Parts of Chriſtendom. To 
come to our own Iſland in particu- 
lar, How the Caſe ſtood Before 
God knows, but for many Ages the 
Druids were our Spiritual Guides: 
At length Heatheniſm gave place 
to Chriſtianity : How different That 
was which was brought hither by 
Auſtin the Monk, from what it was 
at the time of the Reformation, 
thoſe that are acquainted with Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Hiſtory know very well: 
And that the Monk's Chriſtianity 


differ d much from that of the firſt 
Chriſtians (that of Jo/eph of Ari- 
mathea who tis ſaid firſt preach'd 


the Goſpel here,) is as well known. 


At the Reformation a Great, and 


a Noble Change was made; but 


what Changes have we gone through 
fince! Calviniſm, Arminianiſm, E- 


P 2 piſcopacy, 


A 
piſcopacy, Presbytery, Independen- 
cy, Anarchy, all have 3 in 
their Turns. One while a furious 
Averſion to Popery, then comes 
another as furious againſt Prote- 
ſtant 3 one time Zeal 
for Religion as a Means of Salva- 
tion, at another Zeal for the Church, 
almoſt as great without that Appea- 
rance of Piety. This puts me in 


mind of a Humorous Epigram ! W 
have met with ſomewhere. i 
Our Erandſires they were Papiſts, 2 
Dur Fathers Oliverians, q 
Their Bearns tis ſaid are Atheiſts, x 

Ours muſt be Curſed Deer ones. 8 

All Nature is in perpetual Mo- MW t 

tion; as Time never ſtands ſtill, 1 
neither do our Bodies continue the 
Same, but are ever changing; and 5 
the Tenderneſs of Infancy is trans- \ 


form'd to Wither'd Old Age by In- 
ſenſible Steps; but we are always 
ſtepping on: Soꝰ tis with our * 
. Ideas 


4 


ldeas are continually ariſing; Whe⸗ 


ther (as Seems) Spontaneouſly, or 
duggeſted to us by our Senſes, ot 
by what means ſoever; Theſe paſs 


away to give place to Others, ſo 


that che Scene Within is eternally 
ſhifting from what it was. That 
Great Set of Ideas which is com- 
pos'd of all thoſe now poſſeſs d by 


all Mankind is already chang'd, and 


whilſt Jam writing this Line is almoſt 
intirely different from what it was 


when the Thought firſt came into 


my own Mind; Even this Thought, 
tho? it appears ſtil] to be m_ and 


perhaps Always will do fo when- 


ever it returns, if it Ever does, yet 


there is a Change whilſt I am form- 
ing every Letter; tis Stronger, tis 


veaker, it diſappears, others ariſe, 
it returns; Things have a different 


View every Moment. 
Now as when one would com- 
P. ſe a certain Tinct of Colour (to g 
illuſtrate what I am ſaying by Some- 
3 . 


: 1 
thing in my own Way) the ſame 
Colours, and Exactly the Same 
Quantities of each muſt be em- 
_ ploy'd; the leaſt Particle more, or 
leſs, makes it impoſſible it ſhould 
be the Same: So to produce Exact- 
ly the Same Idea as I have had here- 
tofore: Or the Same in My Mind 
as Vou are poſſeſs d of, the very ſame 
Circumſtances muſt concur, which 
being impoſſible, there muſt be a 
Difference, tho? (as in the former 
Caſe) *tis ſometimes ſo little as to 
be imperceptible; but ſtill that 
there is ſuch Difference in Reality 
is evident to a Demonſtration. 
Whether that Incomprehenſible 
Mind that preſides over every the 
Smalleſt Particle of Matter through- 
out the Univerſe, does alike Pro- 
duce, Direct, and Govern every 
one of that great, and eternally 
changing Set of Ideas from time to 
time poſſeſſed by every Intelliegat 
Being; and conſequently their Cau- 


ſes 


Fas) 

ſes ad infinitum: Whether we have 
any greater Power over our Minds 
than over our Bodies, and can Add 
to, or Alter our Ideas any more than 
we can raiſe our Selves a Cubit high- 
er, or Change the Colour of a 
Single hair; in ſhort whether our 
Wills are Free is a Noble Enquiry, 
becauſe the Effect of it may be a 
moſt Beautiful, Simple, and Unex- 
ceptionable Syſtem of things. But 
as This would be to go out of that 
Train of Thought I am upon, and 
which is my preſent Affair, I chuſe 
rather to go on to obſerve, That 
However Different we are from 
Our Selves; Or One Man is from 
Another, Every Man is an Epitome 
of the Whole Species: The Wiſeſt 
amongſt us is a Fool in Some things, 
as the Loweſt amongſt Men has 
ſome Juſt Notions, and therein is 
as Wiſe as Socrates; So that every 
Man reſembles a Statue made ro 
ſtand againſt a Wall, or in a Nich, 
BR On 


(120) 
on One Side tis a Plato, an Apol- 
ho, a Demoſthenes; on the Other 
tis a Rough, Unformed Piece of 
Stone. 
And eie this Vaſt 


Variery of Sentiments amongſt 


Men; notwithſtanding. Truth is 
always the Same, and is a Single 
Point, tho? Errot i is Infinite; Eve- 
ry Man (as he muſt Necefſaril y) 
| * rg Himſelf in the Right, and 
that all that differ from Him are 
Miſtaken ; and accordingly Every 
Man is cxintctand with Himſelf, 
and Laughs at, or Pities all the 
reſt. I know not who has ſaid it, 
but he has given a fine Image of 
Mankind i in This Light. 


"wa. 


So one Fool lolls his tongue out af another, \ 
ry ſoakes his Empty N oddle at his Brother. 


Thus (to ſumm up what I 1 2 
: "Fu ſaying) Our Knowledge ari- 
ſing from Imperfe& Evidence, Im- 


 perfeclyconvey'd, muſt be —_— 


® 


felf in Theſe particulars, and from 
Every Other Man; and the Scene 
is Eternally Changing: But Every 
Man is partly a Wiſe Man, and 
partly a Fool; However we all ſee 
the Fool's Cap on Every Body's 
head but our Own. 5 
The Reflection we ſhall natural- 
ly make upon the View of the State 
of Humane Underſtanding Hither- 
to is but a Melancholy one; Eſpe- 
cially when 'tis remember'd that 
| (being ſuppos'd Free, and there- 
ore Accountable for all our 
Thoughts, and Actions) among 


the Other Uncertainties we are in, 


 *tis made a Queſtion Whether, and 


How far an Erroneous judgment, 
will excuſe our deviations from what 
is Good Abſolutely confider'd ; *Tis 
not my buſineſs to decide in this 
Nice Caſe, only for my ſelf oP 
9 8 Q. | I ao 
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I do as well as I can; but inſtead 
of that I will take leave to ſer down 
a Paſſage in my beloved Milton ap- 
plicable to my preſent Purpoſe, Eve 
upon a certain Occafion lays 


Frail is our Happineſs if this be ſo, 
And Eden were no Eden thus epos d. 


To whom thus Adam fervently reply'd; 
O Woman beſt are all things as the Will 
Of God ordain'd them, his Creating hand 
Nothing Imperfeft, or Deficient left 

Of all that he Created, much leſs Man, 
Or ought that might his bappy State ſecure, 
Secure from outward force, within te 
The danger Iyes 


I have n farcher into 
Theſe matters than 1 intended 
When I firſt ſet my ſelf to conſi- 
der the State of de Under- 
ftanding in General 'as my Subject 
Oblig'd me to do; But being en- 
gag' d I could not content my ſelf 
without as Complete a Diſcourſe 
upon this head as I could make in 


the compaſs I thought might be 


4 allow'd 1 in this 9 way. 
I will 


RVP 
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\ T will then go on, for I have 
not yer quite finiſh'd my View, the 
Beautiful Part of the Proſpect re- 
mains behind. What I have hi- 
therto ſaid is True, but tis alſo to 
be noted that what'is moſt Im por- 


tant to our Happineſs in this World 
is the moſt Evident to us 
One Inſtance of the clear Light 


we have is in relation to Our Pra- 
&ice: Notwithſtanding the great 
Doubts we may be under as to the 
Lawfulneſs of any Action, Whe- 


ther upon Account of the Moral, 


or Natural, or any Reveal'd, or 


Inſtituted Law; and particularly 


upon what Is, or is Suppos'd to be 


our Duty with relation to that very 


Situation of Mind, the Effect it 
ought to have upon the Choice of 
our Actions, apart from all other 
Reſpects And which has been made 


much more Obſcure by the Care- 
leffneſs, or Inaccuracy of thoſe who 


have undertaken to Explain this 
„ S 


1 
Matter; I ſay notwithſtanding all 
This the Way is as Plain before us 
as a Self. Evident Principle can make 
it: For when 4 Man judges he bas 
© Confider d Enough, and ſees what 

he thinks is upon the Whole moſt 

Probably his Duty, he is driven up- 

on a Point; He cannot conſider 
farther, he cannot do any other 
Action but This Probable one; E- 
very thing elſe is Againſt Faith, A- 
gainſt Perſuaſion. This is the Sa- 
feſt, and Beſt, *tis the Only thins 
he. can poſſibly do with a Good 
Conſcience; and Here his Conscience 
dence with God. Probability Thus, 
even tho it ariſes but juſt above the 
Equilibrium of the Mind. is Equiva- 
ent to Certainty; And Thus Ger- 
 tainty is Ultimately had, tho not 
Before, or Otherwiſe. 
Kind are perſuaded of a Future State, 
and that it will be excceding Hap- 


* 
wo 3 " * 
. 5 
. 
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ah or: very Wretched; they are 


| however infinitely divided in their 


Te 


Opinions concerning the Way to 
Obrain the Happineſs, . and Avoid 


the Miſery, tho Generally ſpeaking 


the ſeveral Sets pretend to Divine, 
Supernatural Revelation for their 


Guide, and Authority in this Mat- 


ter. 5 8 Thoſe that have fix d upon 
what They conceive to be the True 


Revelation (whether With, orWith- 
out Examination) meet vith vaſt 


Difficulties, and Perplexities many 


times in judging what is Eſſential, 
and F nodamental ; and when they 
come to enquire whether They have 
the neceſſary Qualifications, , whe- 
ther they have comply'd with the 
together as much at a loſs; even 
ſuppoſing they were ſatisfied as to 


what thoſe Conditions were; but 


many believe that a very Small, a 
very Inconfiderable number (Com- 


paratively) can poſſibly arrive to 


( 126 ) Tf 
thoſe heights of Faith, and Ny 
that are abſolutely neceſſary. 

the midſt of all this Darkneſs Ne 
ture Generally y prevarts above Prin- 
ciple; that great Fundamental of 
Natural Religion, which almoſt all 
Men are Fully perſuaded of, That 
the Goodnels, and Jaſtice of God, 
permits him not to condemn a Sin 
cere Man is a ſure Refuge; Thither 
they all fly; *tis the Dernier Reſſort 
off Ars vice Species, the Magna 

Charts of the Univerſe, = 

2 When I was ſpeaking of the per- 
| plexities, and Difficulties in which 
we were with relation to a Syſtem 
of Articles, and what is Eſſential, 
and Fundamental 1 had regard to 
the General State of Mankind; 
But what is Right in the midſt of 
all this Variety of Pretences we 
may be as Sure of as we can be of 
What paſſes within our Selves, and 
of the firſt Principles of Reaſon, 


- whe. the cleareſt Deductions AN 
thence: 


Ea] 
thence: As Sure of as that (for Ex- 
N ample) there are a certain number 
of Fatellues always attending on 
Jupiter, or Saturn; they cannot 
be ſeen indeed with the naked Eye, 
nor without knowing how to fix 
the Teleſcope, but That being done 
tis evident beyond Contradiction. 
And This is another Inſtance of 
Light we have in theſe Tear 
Caſes. | 

I will mention but One more, 
and that is; Tho' we can have no 
Adequate Idea of the Supreme Be- 
ing; tho' we are exceedingly at a 
loſs in many Queſtions concerning 
him, yet that Iafinite Reaſon pre- 
fades we fee very evidently; we can 
be ſatisfied we are not (as a late Au- 
thor expreſſes it) expoſed here in a 
Fatherleſs World. But that our 
Selves, and all our Affairs, and the 
whole Compaſs of Eternity, and 
Immenſity is under the Care, Con- 
duct, and Protection of One whoi 55 

Infi- 


2 


Inflaitely Wile, oft, Good, and 
Powerful, whicl Infinite Reaſon 
muſt be. Let us call this Incom- 

prehenſible Something, GOP, or 

y whatever other Name. Thus 
much we can be aſſured of concern- 
ing him, and more it concerns us 
nor to know to our Preſent Purpoſe, 
whatever may be required as an Ar- 
ticle of Faith, which I Diſpute nor, 
nor any thing elſe . eſta- 
bliſh'd. 


a theſe 138 Brin ung aste, 
(Great in Themſelves, Inferiour yet to Thee) 
Eternally obey Thy Soveraign Mill, + 
Governing always, Irrefiſtable, 
 Unchangeable, Impoſſible to Err, 

Impoſſible to Chuſe but what is Beſt, 

| Such the Perfection of Thy Nature is 
| Not Over-rul'd, Compell'd, eee 

As other N. zreſſary Ag ents 


To Fate apano 2 thy ſuf art Fate, | 


I cannot finiſh this Reflection 
upon Humane Underſtanding bet- 
ter than with theſe few Lines out 
of Milton, who I can never bring in 
| too often if it be not improperly. 

Hencejorth 


a 


wt thou ba ee the Sutin: 
3. hope 120 higher, all the Stars 
name, and all 2 ow 
2 the Deep, all Nature” s Works, |; 
Or Wark of God in | Henv'ny, Air, Eart 


go \ 4 65 $4; 
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7 0 5 call'd Chart, the Soul 75 
iſe, but ſhalt oe 70 . 


ſe 7 5 five bappier fa © bm mY 
| the Divines that 


fk vell 12 e by a Poets, 
iloſophers; And beſides 
. may made Repriſals 


"> 
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Let us now ſee whether in the 
Science I am treatin of, as much 
5 Certainty i is not to 15 88 as erhaps 
in any other whatſoever. ' With an 
Exception always to what is Incon- 
teſtably Divinely Reveal d, both as 
to the Revelation it ſelf, d the Senſe 
of it; and to what i is Mathemati- 
cally Demonftrable: 
A very little Reflection on . 
| has been ſaid, and on what is ſeen 
abroad in the World will -give us 
an Idea of Other Sciences as to the 
particular we are at preſent upon. 
I will now ſhew how That mat- 
ter ſtands with relation to Connoiſ= 
fante in its ſeveral Branches, The 
Knowledge of the Goodneſs of a 
Picture, Drawing, Sc. The Di- 
| ftinpuiſhing « of erg and Origi- 
nals, and Copies. 

13 Nbler may be eſtabliſtrd ſo W 
17 derived from Reaſon as to be In- 
couteſtable. If the Deſign of the 

Picture be (as in General it is) to 
| 2 | TY 71 Pleaſe 


5 Pleaſe, and laipfore the Mind (as 
in Poetry) the Story muſt have all 

poſhble Advantages given to it, and 
the Actors muſt have the Utmoſt 
Grace, and Dignity their ſeveral 
Characters will admit of: If Hiſto- 
rical, and Natural Truth only be 
ended That muſt be follow'd; 
tho' the Beſt Choice of Theſe maſt 


_—_ made; In Both Caſes Unity of 


Time, Place, and Action ought to 
ve obſerv'd: : The Compoſition muſt 
be ſuch as to make the Thoughts 
appear at firſt Sight, and the Prin- 
cipal of them the moſt conſpicu- 
ouſly; And the Whole muſt be fo 
_ contrived as to be a Grateful Object 
to the Eye, both as to the Colts, 
and the Maſſes of Light, and Sha- 
dow. Theſe things are ſo evident 
as not to admit of any Diſpute, or 
Contradiction; As it alſo is that 
the Expreſſion "mult be Strong, the 
Drawing Juſt, the Colouring Clean, 
and Beautiful, tke Handling Eaſy, 
1 and 


9 


— 


* to know eee 6 7 — 
ls wich. 18 t 


contrary; Round, and Menue is 

at any Eye that is tolerably Cu 
rious can judge of. F n - SHL3 
4 The R les being Fix d, an 
tain 3 9 Picture, or Draw- 


#* -@ 


od when they er 


what he chinks Hin — 2s in any. 
er. Caſe. where his on. Senſes 


* 


by ing accuſtomed 
" and Obſerve the | 7 
may judge in what Bever — 4 
Excellencies are in That un 
ſideration; for all t. 


rr 


" " by. Compariſon, That 


will be chens the Beſt that is the 

Beſt we know of. 

If a Picture has Any of the Good 
Properties 1 have 4 ſp peaking of, 

(as None has All) we can yh Which, 


or How many they have, and 


What they are, and can tell what 
Rank they ought to hold in our E 
timarion, and whether the Excel- 
lencies they have will arone for 


thoſe they Want, as the moſt De- 
8555 Pencil, the Fineſt Colouring, 


greateſt Force, (tho theſe are 


<tr will not make amends 
for a Lewd, or Prophane Sub- 


ject, a Poor "and Infipid Way of 


Thinking, Lameneſs, or Stiffneſs 
be: 5 of Harmony, and Tame- 


| bers i in a Poem without Senſe, 


vention, Elevation, Propriety, and | 


* e Requiſires in Poetry. 
Without 


” a” b 


W 0 % 


ig, Meaneſs, and Ungracefulneſs 
_ throughout; For this would be like 
_ Good Language, and Muſical Num- 


o 


. 3 
— * 
. 72 bd 


whe Dark, 


2 | 


ncer- 


by 


en to keep oa 200 U that we 
do not jud by Something elſe 
inſtead of Them; an 


tis Comparatively of little 
quence e of wings Hand 0 


= Here too there 1 92 


<4 aſes wherein we can 1 hav 
1 qual roy oe of 
4 Former. Th. 


1 1 35 * 
tis known for what Picture *twas 
1 bo. 6 Or. when we. have an Oh 


portunity (which frequently h 2 


pens) .of comparing One of 

Same Matter, and Manner with A- 
other. In the Beſt Works of the 
Beſt Maſters not only their Cha- 
racters are evidently ſeen, but Here 
they are exalted above the poſſibi- 
lity of being Coppied, or Imitated 
ſo as not to be diſcovered. And 
beſides Providence has preſerved to 
Usa dufficient Number of the Works 
of theſe Excellent Men whereon Se- 
cutely to form our Ideas concern- 
ing them. 
A like D of Evidence + we 
have for the Works of thoſe who 
have been great Manneriſts; and 
of whom we have many Pictures, 
or Drawings. Tis true a tolecalile 
| Copy of One of theſe Maſters may 
ll Sight be taken for an Origi- 
_ as an Imitation may be thought 
8 * Cenpines but 'tis very rarely 
3 found 


> Wot „whether Pictures, 
awings of whoſe Originality 
ve are alſo A ſolutely 


10 mah 


Genuine Works of 
ellent, nor whoſe 
r cularly rem 
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a eertaln Character, and Peculiari- 


ty that runs thro” all their Works 


in ſome Meaſure, and which a Good 
Conmnoyſenr knows, tho? he cannot 
 deſeribe it to Another. 

This way of Comparifon too helps 
us to a higher Degree of Perſuaſion 
thin Otherwiſe we ſhould have had 
with relation to the Works of Ma- 
ſters of whom we have but a ſmall 


Number; As for Example of Do- 


minichino; We know his general 


Character, That is eftabliſh'd by 


thoſe few of his Works that are in 
Rome, Nap les, and elſewhere, and 


by the Writers, ; as we alſo know the 
Character of Anmbale Carats by 
the fate means, but in a grearer 


Degree. If then we cannot con- 
front a Work thought to be of the 
Former, with Another already 


conſiderable uſe to compare it with 
one of Annibale, and to ſee what 


S has 


judg't to be of Him, it may be of 


ws, cd arid Kind of Goodneſs it 


g. 


4 


* in es, Compariſon, and he- | 


ther that Anſwers to the Character 
of Dominichino as compar'd with 
the Other; If it does *tis an Addi- 
tional 3 over and above hat 
we had before. 

From theſe we deſcend to more 
Doubtful Caſes, which tis trouble- 
ſome, and of no great uſe to enu- 
merate; Only in General this is cer- 
tain, that Theſe Caſes are ſuch as 
are of the Leaſt Conſequence, as 
being for the moſt part with rela- 
tion to ſome of the Worſt Works of 
the Better Maſters, Or thoſe of In- 


conſiderable ones. If tis Doubtful 


whether a Picture, or a Drawing | is 
a Copy, organ Original, tis of lit- 


ile Conſequence Which it is; and 
More, or Leſs in proportion 28 tis 


Doubtful: If the Caſe be exceeding 


Difficult, or Impoſſible to be De- 
termin d tis no matter whether tis 
Determin'd or no; the Picture ſup- 


pe ng it to be A: Copy muſt. be in 
5 : | a man- 


3844 
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à manner as Good as the Original, 
and ſuppoſing That to be one of * 
the Bel oft the Maſter'tis the Great- 
er Curioſity that he could be ſo 


well Imitated; If the Queſtion be 
whether tis a Copy, or an Origi- | 
nal, one of the moſt Indifferent 


ones of the Maſter; Such an Ori- 


_ ginat is of no great Conſequence 


to be Known, tis no matter whe- 


1 ther tis ſo, or a Copy. 


After alli it muſt be Arete gd 
that as in Other Sciences there are 
certain Branches. of them wherein 
One Man excels, and Another in 
Others, but khews little of the 
reſt; Soin Connbiſſance, No One Man 
can be -acquainted with the Hands 
of All, even of the molt conſide- 
rable Maſters; nor with all the Man- 
ners perhaps of any One of thoſe 
who have had great Variety of 
them; Nor to be very Expert in 


more Than a few of Theſe: He 


miſt be contented with a Moderate 
ns, — Skill 
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Skill in many, and to be Utterly 
; Ignorant in Some of Af ee. Such 
is the Narrowneſs of gur Faculties, 
the Extent of the kl 855 or the 
want of Helps, and Materials for 
the rudy. | 
Tig P ar it erer wo 
t Every Connog[eur. may ju * 
concernin N the Goodneſs of a Pi- 
Aue, or Yrawipg as to all the Parts 
of it except the ayention, and Ex- 
preſſian in Hiſtory, and the Raſem- 
blance in Portraits; apd rheſe no 
ne Man can judge Accurately. of 
in All Calc, becauſe. no One Man 
cap "he acquainted Vit all the Sto- 
ries, or , F: ables, or other Subjects 
5 ee 8 can 
En 5 8 TAY 
1 This. a chipk) 1 haye given the 
| rxpe State of che Cale withcclarion 
to Our Knowledge in General, mn 
That which j 840 he had inthe * 
ence Jam treating of; by which it 
| We abr ks This xeſpe we 


Are, 


at 
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axe upon an Equality (at leaſt) with 
Moſt Other Sciences, if — have 

not the Advantage of them, 

Ihe Variety of Opinions of Can: 

_ poifſewrs, or Such as Pretend to be 
fa, will be made an Objection to 

what I have advanced. And it 

may ſoem to be a very Conſiderable 

— T will therefore beſides what 

has been. already diſcourſed in ge- 

neral of the Impoſſibility of Men's 
agreeing in their Sentiments from 
the Nature of things, the Appea- 
rapes of Evidence being nreeſſarily 
ſo various to Every one of us, and 
ve as Neceſſatily Judging according 
to That, whatever it be. I ſay beſides 

This I will give a Particular Anſwer 

to this Ohjection, and therein ſhew 

qx it comes to paſs that Men have 
theſe Nifferent Views, and conſe- 

2 Different Opinions; And 

it This does not Always happen 
— vp of the Science, 


Cs ) SS 
the Men, or in their Management 
on Theſe Occaſions; fo as to ren- 
der Theſe their O inions utterlſy In- 
ſigniſicant. And! ving done this I 


will proceed to ſtew That there is 
not altogether ſo great 3 Variety 
pinions as there Seems to be. 
There are ſome People who'ne- 
ver had pinions of their Own 
Properly Speaking; but have taken 
up their Notionß pon Truſt; 
They talk from Wbitn, or Fance), 

or as they have heard Others Falk; 
vithont Fixing upon, er Eſtablifh 
ing any certain Priticipfes; / where- 
burt to Conduct rhemiſtlves in This 
air. 311 90 21 14717 2 * 1 01 
Others may have Conkders 
More, but to as littte Putpoſe he 
ving gote upon Prineiples Falle 
or Precarious; to wWliich they a are 
Bigotted, and reſolve to adflere; 
Never Impartially Enqu ring whe£ 
ther they were in the Right or no, 
| + =p ſo much gs x 


they 
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they. were not, or Imagining ſuch 
a thing was poſſible. 1 
As the Former never ſtudied at 
all, Theſe have done ſo but in 
part; They have not dug down to 
the Foundation, but taken That as 
they found ir: And as Truth lies 
in one Single Point, and Error is 
Infinite, Such People as Theſe may 
Study, Diſpute, and Wrangle Eter- 
nally, and always find Plauſible Ar- 
guments on Both Sides, but never 
get out of the Labyrinth. E 
Some People if they have had 
the Opportunity of Seeing Good 
things, Eſpecially if they have been 
Abroad, and above all in /zaly: Or 
if they have the Names of Some of 
the Naben and a little of their 
Hiſtory, ſet up for Connoiſſeurs with- 
ont taking the Requiſite Pains to 
be Really what they affect to be 
Thought to be; Juſt like a Voung 
Pert Divine wha- if he has been a 
certain time at the Univerſity, aud 
vio read 


f in General, and an In 


Thoſe 


read Arifiole, aud the Pathersthiths 
_ a Match nen, or B. 


they will, Thoſe that want Genius, 
and a Competent Meaſure of Un 
derſtanding can never penetrate in- 
to the Beauties, or Befects of a 
can never be Judg - 
es of the Degrees of its Goodrich. 
And Thoſe that know trot how to 
form Clear, and Diſtin Ideas, and 
have not a Memory to Retain, aud 


Skill to Manage them, can fever 


be good Judges of Hands, or 2 


Ru you from Originals, © 
A Man may be + Good: Cee 


enious 
Man, arid yet his Judgment in ma- 

8 a ee to be Ae hs 
may be exactly upon che Level willy 
that are neirhier "Oe, gor 


dns Some there are who ate 
capable of being Good Comioiſ. 
fears, — them take what Paitis 
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cle, beyond nich the Wiſeſt Men 
are Fools; Every Man's Capacity 
has its bounds; and *cis not Every 
One's Talent to know the Utmoſt 
Extent of Theſe, or to keep them- 
ſelves from makin Excurſions, One 
| Connoiſſeur. is. wel acquainted with 
the Hands of Some of the Maſters, 
or with Some of their Manners, but 
not with Others; If he pretends to 
give his Judgment in thoſe Caſes 
. wherein. he is [gnorant? tis an Equal 
Chance but he is Wrong; and if he 
is ſo, Another that may not be a 
| Better Connoiſſeur i in the Main, tho? 
he is ſo in This particular, will pro- 
bably differ from him. The Dif- 
pute "him will lie between a Wiſe 
Man, and a Fool quoad hoc, but 
that there. is a Diſpute at all is not 
from the Obſcurity of the Science, 
but the Indiſcretion of one of the 
Diſputants. I have obſerved fre- 
quent Inſtances of this Inequality in 


lagenious Men with ſome Surprize ; 
bz 2 hh I have | 


* 2 1 . 2 C 
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| Thave known the Same Man talk like 
a very Able Connoiſſeur at One time, 
and at Another like One that had 
= never conſider'd theſe things at all: 
I Whether twas that he was at ſuch 
times Careleſs, or Abſent from 
Himſelf; Or that he was really out 
of his Depth in thoſe Particulars 1 
know not. 
C PEO” Conclude: There is not ſo 
great a Difference in Opinions in 
Some Caſes, nor ſo great a Con- | 
formity in Others a8 there Seems 
to be amongſt Men. A 
When One ſays a Picture is Good 
and the Other the contrary, Either | 
fix upon certain Properties 
reid Both may be i in theRight;, WW 
The only Fault may be in Deriomi- ; 
_ "nating the whole from à Part, and 14 
not Underſtanding One Another. | 
— 


OO ATR . 2 n \ 


: Some Men, and indeed All Men 

3 at Some times will give their Judg- 0 
Ez ments in Haſte, ahd before they 4 

__ haye enough Conlider'd, and Re- 
e . n 132 
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ale the Ge Whether from 


Natural Vivacity of Temper, an 
Affectation of appearing to be Rea- 


dy at theſe things, or from whatever 


other, Cauſe; Such Sudden Opini- 
ons are commonly different from 

what the Same Perſon's more Deli- 
berate judgment is: But ſuch is the 
pride, and Folly of Some People 


that what they have Once ſaid, the 
Opinion they have once Eſpous d 


they will adhere to, how much in 
the Wrong ſoever they may find 


themſelves to have been; and this 


rather than Own *twas poſſible for 
Them to have been Miſtaken; 
Tho' that is common to the Wi- 


ſeſt of Men, and the perſiſting i in 


a Known Error None but a Fool 


(in That reſpect at leaſt) is capa- 


ble af That has no Diſhonour in 
it, and oftentimes the Contrary ; 
- be. Other, is Shameful, and Ri- 


dome are — — in — Des 
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ſes of what Themſelves Poſſeſs, and 
as much Depreciateevery thing elſe; 


and that from Pattiality on the one 
Hand, and pure Malice, and Ill Na- 
ture on the Other; but however it 
be, an Account is Thus given of Pi- 
Qures,- or Drawings very Different 
from what will be had from other 
Connoiſſeurs. Juſt asT have ſeen Par- 
ty-men in Civil, or Religious Mat- 
ters repreſent the Cauſe they Eſpouſe 
as wrthonr Spot, or Blemiſb, and that 
of their Opponents as utterly abſurd, 

and Miſchievous ;Whereas the Great 
Difference is in their Intereſts, and 
Inclinations, not i their Judg- 
Ts o Hehe 

Men frequently L Diſſemble hee 
Real Sentiments ii Controiſſante 

and that either with an Ili Inten- 
tion, or very Juſtifiably. The firſt 
of Theſe Caſes many a Gentleman 

has known to have happened to 
his Coſt in Some Inſtances; and in 
en "ney never” Have been, nor 
ever 


Sir Heury 
* Mr. Milos when he was entering 


. OWE 
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ever Will be Undeceiv'd. There 
are Picture- Jockeys who will make 
what Advantage they can of the 
Credulity of Others, and their own 
Superiour Underſtandings in That 
Particular, and to that End aſ- 
ſert what Themſelves believe to be 


Falſe. 


Others again put on * Mask 
for Their Own Sakes in part, and 


partly for the Sakes of Other Peo- 


ple. We frequently meet with Pi- 
cures, or Drawings which we know 
are not what The Owners of them 
take them to be: What can we do 


in This Caſe? What, but the Same 
as Every Wiſe Man Muſt, and Will 
do in like Circumſtances; and ma- 
ny Caſes there are in the World 


a Wiſe Men are Thought to 
think Otherwiſe than they do; be- 
cauſe they are too Wile to tell their 
Real Thoughts; the Maxim which 
Wootton recommended to 


"I | 
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upon his Travels : Penſieri reti, 
Sil Hiſa Scrolto. Cloſe Thoughts, 

and an Open Countenance is as ne- 
ceſſary to be obſetv'd * by Connoy- 
fenrs, as Travellers, or any other 
Sort of Men whatſoever. |: Some 
Vears ſince a very Honeſt Gentle» 
man, a (Rough Man) came to me; 
and amongſt Other Diſcourſe: with 
abundance of Civility invited me 
to his Houſe. I have (ſays he) a 
Picture of Nubeus, tis a Rare good 
One; Mr.. Was t'other Dewas 
ſee it, and fays''tis 4 Copy; G 
d him If any One ſays That 
Picture is a Copy ll break bis Lead; 5 
Pray Mr. R:ichard/o4 will you do me 
the Favour to come, and give i me 
Vour Opinion of it: Mankind ĩs gene- 
rally diſpos d ito Believe Thoſe Who 
tell them what they would haye to 
he true; Not becauſe their Aſſent 
FI aegalarect by their Paſſions, and 
differently frm the Feng as it 
* nn but they 


nog conceive 


1 

conceive a better Opinion of Theſe 
People, and think their Judgment 
is better than the Others; and Theſe 
kind of Arguments being what they 
rely upon in This Caſe, they ap- 
pear Stronger on That Side than 
on the Other; their Minds bein 
alſo more apply'd to the Conſide- 

ration of Theſe, than Thoſe O- 
enk!!! 
And Theſe People have a Degree 
of Happineſs by Error in This Caſe 
which Truth would deprive them 
of, and conſequently they would 
Suffer by it; And Truth, and Error 
are Indifferent to us, but as Either 
tends to our Good, that is to our 
Happineſs; Or in other Words, 
the Degree of our Enjoyments, the 
whole Duration of our Exiſtence 
being taken into the Account. In 
this World we probably Enjoy as 
much from our Ignorance, and Mi- 
ſtakes, as from our Knowledge, 
and True Judgments; And we are 
| Apt many 
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many times in Such Circumſtances 
that Truth would make us extreme 
ly Wretched ; so that he is Miſchie- 
vous to us who, opens our Eyes. A 


* Good Connoiſſeur therefore, who 


is withal a Plain, Sincere Man has 


prom difficulties many times when 


e ſees a Collection, or a Single Pi- 


cture, or two; Chiefly when Gentle- 


men will urge him to give his O- 
pinion of Something they have late- 
ly Acquir'd, and the Honey-Moon 


is not yet over. On theſe Occa- 


ſions one cannot avoid applying 


the Words of our Saviour to His 


Diſciples; I have many things 10 ſay 


170 you, . but you caunot Bae, them 


nom. 
A. ſhould * very 3 4 ow an 


Advocate for dere, of Any 
kind, and indeed I ain very unſit 


for it: If the State . would 
admit of it I ſhould be glad to come 
into a General Agreement never to 


: conceal the leaſt Thought of the 


heart 


; 
| 
| 
1 


. 

heart by any Word, Look, or A- 
ction whatſoever; But as the Caſe 
now ſtands the Diſguiſes J have been 
pleading for are ſo neceſſary; and 
they are ſo much the ſame with 
thoſe Complements, and Civilities 
Univerſally practiſed, that he that 
is Deceiv'd by them if he ſhould 
Diſcover it would Acquit, and A p- 
prove the Deceiver; Or they will 

not Deceive at all. | 


I will however take the liberty 


to put Gentlemen in Mind of the 
great Injury they do themſelves by 
their being ſo Entété of their Own 
things, as not to permit Every one 
to ſpeak their Minds freely, and 
without Reſerve; not only their 
Judgments by this means are kept 

Low, but they are Sufferers in their 
Purſes; they lie open to be impos'd 
on, and in Fact too often fling away 
their Money upon Traſh: They 
have Pleaſure indeed, but they might 
have That too, and Greater, and 
6 en I; more 
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more Durable without thoſe Diſad- 
vantages; nay with the contrary 


Circumſtance 7 they might become 


Good Connosſſeurs, and be Good 
Oconomiſts at the ſame time. 
Another Inſtance of an Apparent, 


3 no Real Difference in the O- 


Pinions of Cuunoiſſeurs is This, (and 
tis the Laſt I ſhall mention) Tis 
very Common for Other People 


(not the Owners) to ask our Opi- 


nions of Pictures, Collections 
when there may be 5 Reaſons 
why we ſhould, not be very Exact, 
and Particular in our Anſwers; E- 
- ſpecially if the Things are to be Diſ⸗ 
poſed of, and the Queſtion, is ask'd 
in a Larg e, .and Mix'd | Company: 

In That Cale the Uſual Way is to 
Avoid the mention of any F aults, 


and to lay what Good we can in Ge- 
neral Terms: Which kind of Cha- : 
racer is indeed no | archer. chan, a 


Tub flung out for the Whale to play 
with that the Sp! might get rid of 


U. him; 
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him; for it gives no Idea, or none 
ſhould be taken from thence; the 
Man that has got it is Certainly not 
one jot the Wiſer for it how well 
Satisfied ſoever he may be with it. 
At Other times we may have as 
Good Reaſons to be Clear, and Ex- 
plicit in our Characters: If theſe 
two Accounts happen to be com- 
'par'd, (as they often are) there will 
appear a Difference in Judgment, 
or Infincerity ; when thoſe who gave 


them were of the Same Mind all a- 


long, and ſpake nothing but the 
Truth, tho! not All the Truth. 
Some Cafuiſts have ſaid No Man 
is bound to deliver Truth to him 
who has no Right to demand it, 


Of what Uſe ſoever this Rule may 


be towards the diſentangling us from 
the Perplexities we find in the De- 
finition of a Criminal Lie, thus far 
is Plain, and Certain, that we are 
not Oblig d to give our Opinions 
C 
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to thoſe who are not Entitled to 
them, whether by Promiſe, Gra- 
titude, Common Juſtice, or Pru- 
See 

83 in a en as 
all other Natural, or Acquir'd Ad- 
vantages is the Poſſeſſors Property, 
Which Every Man SELLS at as 
Good a Rate as he can for Value 
Received, or Expected. This is 
Common to All Orders of Men; 
Why Connniſſeurs es d be expe&- 
ed to 0 diſtinguiſhhe elves by their 
Generoſity, or Prodigality is Unac- 
countable. But it would be alto- 


gether Abſurd for them to do it, 


vhen they ſhall be ſure to create to 
themſelves Enemies by that means, 
and that only to. Satisfie an Inſigui- 
ficant Curioſity, or even to Serve 
Thoſe who Probably will never 
think Themſelves Oblig d, or . 
member it afterwards. 
Becauſe therefore we cannot o- 
therviſe avoid Some Peoples Impor- | 


tunity 


; 
4 


\ 
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tunity we are forced to be provided, 

as with Gold, and Silver to pay our 
Debts, or purchaſe Neceſſaries, or 
Conveniencies, So with Half. pence : 


0 Beggars. 
5 E Cc T. Ul. | 


1 am now come to the Third 
Branch of Argument, whereby I 
would recommend the Love of 
Painting, and Study of Connoiſſauce, 
upon Account of the Pleaſure tis 


pen of affordin g. 


I flatter my ſelf it has been ob- 


laws that I have endeavour'd hi- 
therto to go to the Bottom of my 
Subject, and to treat it with all the 
Dignity I was able, and ſo as it 
might be acceptable to Gentlemen 
who are Not yet Lovers, and Con- 
noiſſeurs, to whom, as well as to 


thoſe that Are, l have throughout ad- 
dreſs'd my ſelf, tho more particular- 


ly in the preſent Treatiſe. In Pro- 
ecution of the Same L Def ign I ſhall 


here 
3 
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here be engag'd in a ſhort Diſcourſe 


to ſhew what Improvements may be 
made in our Pleaſures, in order to 


introduce That in particular which 


Jam to recommend as Such: 80 
that I will not only, ſhew that there 


is Pleaſure to be had in Connoi/- 


fance, but endeavour to he 
the Enjoyment —_— 
Tfaidit would be a Short Diſcounts; 


for tho" (as Trook the liberty to ſay) | 


I have labour d to finiſh my Main 
Subject as hi phly as I 8 5 it will 
not be expected the Incidental e ones 
ſhould be other than Sketches. Such 
as it is, 1 offer it to the Reader as a 

Plan for 2 Happy L Life. HUE 


* 1 - 5 
* * * "> 


Ce aa "anther thay. 
cc 7. . my Lonely, Chearful, Ep ning Haunts, 


Or thoſe — 4 yet rms dewy v 
Hurples the aft,' ftil] gomern thow my 
þ 0 and fit <udience „ thy on | 
"But N. far off the bar e Difmant 9 2 
Of Bacchus and bis Revellers, the nace. 
Of that, wild. Raut that ture the Thragian Bard 
In Rhodope, wo ere Woods, and Rocks had Ears 
Wo 3 the Savage Clamour drown'd - © 


. Both 


— 


ate, 
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Both Harp, and Voice; nor could the Muſe defend 
Her Son. 8 
| Milton. 


The Deſire of Happineſs is the 
Spring that puts us all in Motion; 
We receive it together with the 
Breath of Life; We are touch'd by 
this Magnet upon our very Entrance 
into Being, and ever after tend thi- 
therwards with all the Powers of 
our Souls: This is the End in which 
we All agree, tho? as to the Way 
there is infinite Variety, and Error. 
Pleaſure is but another Name for 
Happineſs, we are Happy in pro- 
portion as we are Pleas'd ; the Summ 
Total of our Enjoyments, and the 
Degree of them during our Exiſt- 
_ ence, being compar'd with that of 
our Sufferings, the Surpluſage on 
the Side of Enjoyment is the Ac- 
count of the Degree of Happineſs 
to which we arrive; the Share which 
was allotted us of the Divine Boun- 
ty. Pleaſure. is our Summum Bo- 
OY num; 
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num; and whatſoever Some Men 
may Pretend, or Fancy, God him- 
ſelf is conſider d by us as Such no 
otherwiſe than as tis conceiv'd he is 
the Fountain of Good to Us. 
In our Deliberations, and De- 
terminations concerning Actions to 
be done *tis the Single Principle of 
Pleaſure on which All turns Ulti- 
mately; Whatever Other Principle 
Seems to govern us; Whether Du- 
, Love of Virtue, Intereſt, Am- 
bition, Senſuality, Sr. All termi- 
nates in this one great Principle 
Self-Love; that felt Motive to all 
our Actions, Pleaſure: Tho' as a 
River being divided into ſeveral 
Streams toe s its Name, and each 
'Rivulet has one of its Own, This 
Principle being, turn'd into various 
Channels we ſeem to act by Diffe- 
rent Motives, when *tis only the 
Same Differently turn d; We all 
act by the Same Firſt principle, tho? 
by Different r ones. 
| | th 


In the Struggles betwixt Virtue, 
and Vice, the Queſtion is only 
where moſt Pleaſure is to be had: 
When we reject Senſual Criminal 
Pleaſures, tis only that we may en- 
joy Others that we conceive Great- 
er; *tis only rejecting a Pleaſure we 
find we cannot Enjoy but with Fear, 
Shame, Remorſe, and ſuch like Al- 
loys, for what upon the foot of the 
Account we conceive will afford us 
Moſt Pleaſure; a Conſciouſneſs of 
having done well, of having Acted 
like a Man, not like a Brute; to- 
gether with the hopes of futureRe- 
compenſe, and the Perſuaſion of ha- 
ving avoided Future Miſery. When 
theſe Ideas are not in the Mind, or 
not to a Degree ſufficient to weigh 
down what appears on the ſide of 
Preſent Enjoyment we evermore 
give way to Senſuality, the Tempter 
prevails.  _ 5 bo 
| So if we chuſe Preſent Miſery, 
when in Competition with Eaſe 
Mer! X TE © 


8 I 6 2 'S | 
and Poſitive Enjoyment, *tis becauſe | Sc 
we perceive the One will be accom- || tt 
pany'd with Mental Pleaſures, the 4 
Other with Pains of that Sort, ſo 
as upon the Whole the Bodily Suf- 2 

ferings, together with the Mental Þ _ 
- Enjoyment will afford us moſt Plea- m 
ſure; Thus Cato is as great an E- 8 
picure as Apicius, tho the Pier | 
= very different with reſpect to the | #* 
cem they ought to have as Mem- i # 
bers of Society, as vell as on other 9 
Accounts. th 
Notwithſtanding who perpernal H 
Complaints of Men I am verily per- th, 
ſuaded Every Man Enjoys more in 1 * 
this World than he Suffers; but whe- e 
this be ſo, or not, this is certain || # 
that moſt Men mig ohe Enjoy more I. 
than they do if "hey took the | te 
right Courſe; As it Is, they have 45 
all the Pleaſure they can get. The || #9 
whole World is engag'd in one great 4 
Cuace after Pleaſure, but as there | £4 
5 is great difference inthe * th 
5 FR | Some = 
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Some are more Succeſsful than O- 
thers; Some in Rough, and Dan- 
erous Ways find Lean, Wretched 
— others what is Excellent i in 
a Fine Countrey- 
The Foundation of a Happy Life 


5 uſt be laid in Wes Idea we Have of 


God. 

Thou baft belts me behind, and 
before; and laid thme hand upon 
me. —— Whither ſhall I go from thy 
Spirit? or whither ſhall I flee from 
thy Preſence? If I aſcend up into 
Heaven thou art there. If I take 
the Wings of the Morning, and dwell 
in the uttermoſt parts of the Sea, e- 
ven there ſhall thy hand lead me; 
aud thy right: hand ſhall hold me; 
if, Iſay ſurely the Darkneſs ſhall co 
der me; even the Night ſhall be lighi 
about me; Yea the Darkneh biderh 
nat from thee : but the Night ſhinerh 


as the Day: the Darnef, and the 
Light are both alike to thee: Being 


ne under the Eye; and Poyer of 


wa) 


God, fromwhence tis impoſſible to 


wirhdraw' our Selves for one Mo- 

ment, as - moſt men know as well 

as this Divine Sacred Hebrew Poet, 

. (tho? perhaps None ever ſaid it fo 

Finely) but None can poſſibly be 

Aſſured of the contrary, the Idea 

We happen to have of this Incom- 
prehenſible Being is of the utmoſt 

; That be Black, and Tertible, let 

| us divert the Thought as well as we 


WE y N * * 1 \ ; 7 7 ; ; 
py 1 4 a * 3 : * 
% £* * 9 8 A . 
1 SW ; 
a, 


And 


Beneſicem, Indulgent, Bountiful : 


(165 ) 
And if moreover we have ſuch a 
perception of the Nature of Man- 
d. and ſuch a Self- Conſciouſueſs 


as from thence, in Con junction 
with the Notions we have of God 
we can form, and eftabfifh a Clear, 
and Firm Perſuaſion of our being 
entitled to his Protection, and Fa- 


This will be it Calf. a Tranſ- 


Je: Delight ; ift will heighten, | 


and give 1 Delicious Flavour to all 
dur Other Enjoyments; We may 
be intrepid under all the Calami- 
ties of Life, 


he Death en the Wands. yy 
—_ 


ee ls Tr Thoughts upon 
Throughout all Space I find Thee there, aud Thou 
Art ever 2 and with humble Joy - 
Tpraiſ the Univerſal Soveraign = 
© Nee of tht hel Spot of Earth, and Sta, Fe 
And its attendant Luminaries bright, 53 
His Sole Dominion, Heaven, and Hell except, 
(His Court, and Priſon-houſe ;) but of more Worlds 
Than there are Sands upon the Ocean ſhores, 
* Ge 2 gh wes reigns. _ 

things in in Thee Rejoyce 
Nee Terrible, but as a alen Ml, * > > 


FE 


1 


| Thou dof not hgte, or cruelly em | 
Fnperfect Beings for Imperfett Acts; 
Or ſor 26-20 hoſe not el,; z; 


Or thoſe whoſe A ions, * ords, ( or _ 4 7 
Aube they be) Irvolurtary ar. i 1 
Or otherwiſe Conſtrain'd, and hot their Own. 


No Paſſions Turbulent can diſcom 

T Holy Mind Eternally Serene, pe 
But Joy Divine,' and Wiſe Paternal Love, 

Uninterrupted:thwells for ever there. 

O thou Supremely Amiable Being ! 


Pure, uncompounded Eſſence ! Ha ppineſe, | 
And Goodneſs flows 05 Thee as from their ade 
75 all things cle ſe; Spring inexbauſtible ! © _ 
Completely Good, and Happy i in thy Self a 
If it were proper, as upon Goeral, 
Accounts it is not, I ſhould: here 
diſcourſe largely on this Great, De- 
lighrful, and Uſeful . Subject: 1 
ſhould then explain 5 
what I meant, and ſupport. that 
Meanin g by Arguments: Inſtead of 
all chat I maſt leave the Reader to 
take ſome Pains, for Himſelf, as 1 
have done; and tis well worth all 
he can take. And he would do 
well to remember that by much the 
greateſt part of the Difficulties, and 
e we meet withall; in Rea- 
| ſoning 


FC) 
ſoning upon whatever Subject axe 
how: to our not going deep e- 


nough ; but taking that for Truth 
which Ourſelves do not See is ſo; 
Whereas nothing ſhould be Borrow: 
ed, nothing Suppoſed, or taken for 
granted; All ſhould be our Own; 
that is, it ſhould become ſo by our 

| ſeeing the Reaſons upon which tis | 
Bottom'd as clearly as we Preſume 
Others have done. 

This Main Point being Secured, 
and the Mind thereby in Repoſe, 
and joyous, an Improvement inPlea- 
ſure may be made if one Part of our 
Idea of God is that he takes not de- 
Delight in our Miſeries, and Suf- 135 
ny RR : 

- Men are carer apt to ima- 
ge God to be ſuch a one as them 
elves; and when Sour, Melanchol- 
ly, Worn-out People undertake to 


5 inltruck others i in theſe matters, as 


they often do, they repreſent things | 
accordin 8ly. Hence (a conceive) 
WO | it 


| Pleafare in gu "Paine md. Aflicti- 
ons. For my Own, Part My Idea 
of him is juſt the Reverſe of this. 
It Seems to Me much more Reaſon- 
able (I am ſpeaking on the Sup- 
poſition of Liberty of the Will ac- 
cording to the Common receiv'd 
Opinion) I fay tis much more Rea- 
ſonable in my Apprehenſion to be- 
lieve that he approves of the Wiſ⸗ 
dom of thoſe that Thankfully Eu- 
joy the Good before them: And 
RE. - do Otherwiſe he eſteems to 
3 be as offering the Sacrifice of Fook ; 


| and | will ay, Who bath required 
1 this at your Hands? What a fine 
BZ | Image does the Angel in Milion 
3 give us of the dupremely Good Be- op 
| ing preſiding over the Enjoyments . 
© of theBleledin een?! f 
18 22 e 
of 


3 


| With ee band, Rejoycing in cir ] oy 5 
| 17 we Loh der'd Cod as "ey EY 


* 
- : 4 . 
\ N -Þ | ; 


Of: 
Exceſiq before th" all bounteous. 


mon Father of all his Creatures, 
Theſe on Earth, as well as Thoſe 
Above, we might have the ſame 
Pleaſure in the & onſcibuſneſs of ha- 


ring done Well when we Accept- 


ed an Etjoyment offer d by his Pro- 
viderice, | as when we Refus'd it; 
when ve raſted Pleaſure, a8 when 


vr felt Pain: We might then Enj — 


the Religious! Pleaſate, and the f 


tural one too: Thus he that Bas | 


cnt Incenſe in a Golden Cenſer, 


Fe ht po away with an Opinion of | 
4 2 0 as acceptable 17 — Dei- 
ty, as he that has offered his Chil- Y 


dren ro Mohch. 


Being thus ar liberty to prifil 8 
Pleaſure, (as much a Paradox as it 


may ſeem). the way to imptove this 
liberty to the greateſt Advantage is 


to confine our Selves wi 
W Y Bounds 


far bers fl i abbott +2: 81-1 
þ ho 01 _ hes 


hin the | 


oe”. 
- 
pe 
1* 
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Bounds of Innocence, and Virtue. 
And that not only becauſe we 


are thereby entitled to the Favour 
of Gag: 2 Hove: Herce | of, Con- 


c 


not; ur let i it not o ly ea on 
. other ſide that he has Suffer- 
53 ings too which the other avoids; 
and has not Pleaſures peculiar to 
—_ Men: weigh one thing 


with another, and then ſee how the 


Account ſtands... 
Bauch is the Goodneſs of God that 
= has provided abundance of Plea- 
ſure for us; eſpecially all thoſe * 
Eons which are neceſſary to 
Preſervation of the Species, = 
that of every Individual by a con- 
n ait of of Went haye 7. 
ure 


4 » 


191 


ſure annex d to the Performance of 


them. But as our Appetites are 
apt to be inordinate thro? our ex- 


ceſſive love of Pleaſure, and our 
Bodies are ſo conſtituted, and 
Humane Laws have ſo well provi- 


ded for the Common Good that 


the Pleaſure may continue after the 
good Ends areſerv'd, and then thoſe 


things in which we find Delight 
become Hurtful ; a Reſtraint muſt 
be put upon theſe Appetites, and 


this is called Virtde. Thus Cha- 


ſtity, and Temperance; and Tem- 
perance not only in Meats, and 
Drinks, but in Study, Application 


to Buſineſs, Exerciſe, or whatever 
other the moſt coaimendable Aa 


ons; theſe are Virtues, becauſe by 
them we are reſtrain'd from i impair- 


ing our Health, or our Fortunes, 
and ſhortening our Days, by which 


means'we ſhould be deprived of ma- 


ny Pleaſures. Juſtice is a Virtue; 


the ardent Deſire we have of Plea- 


eu}... 


Ive) 
fure being apt to carry us on to ob- 
rain it, or the Means of procuring 
it in ſuch a manner as Probably 
may expoſe us to greater Miſchief 
than will be countervail'd by the 
Advantages which we may hope to 
reap from ſuch Unreaſonable, and 
Illegal Methods, Fortitude, and 
Patience are alſo Virtues, as where- 
by ve are enabled bravely to ſup- 
port our ſelves under the Preſſures 
to which our Humane State is con- 
ſtantly liable, and even to fling off 
the Burthen ; whereas a Feeble Mind 
gives way to Sloth, and ſinks, and 
is Cruſhed under it; in ſhort, Pru- 
dence allo is therefore a Virtus, be- 
cauſe *ris a Wiſe Management-with 
regard to Time, Place, Perſons, 
and the Occaſion, whereby we re- 
geiye many Advantages, and avoid 
not enlarge; hut by what has been 
eic it appears that in Reality ir- 

tus is the nnn. 
210 „„ a Re- 
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2 Reſtraint, that God, and Nature; 


and Wiſe Law-givers has put upon 


our Appetites: to what End? Spite- 
fully to Retrench our Enjoyments? 
No! but to Enlarge, and Improve 


them. So that were I to paint the 


Fable of Prodicus as Annibale Ca- 
racci has done, I would not make 
— Way of Virtue Rough, and Sto- 

„that of Vice ſhould be ſo: He, 


bi other Moraliſts have been in- 
jurious to Virtue when they have 


given us' ſuch Harſh Repreſentati- 
ons of her. Her Ways are Ways 
of Pleaſantneſs, and al her P as 


are Peace. 


- *Tis in every man's power wy 


. as Deliciouſly as Lucullus Na; 
ture is not only contented with a 


| little, but ſhe has the greateſt A- 
bundance when ſhe has but what 


ſhe wants; all the reſt i is an Enemy 1 
Lo Pleaſure. 


By Temperance, aud Sobjiery'f 
Common Meal is a Feaſt for an 


N ol Epicure: 
| 3 


of een and * 


Epicure. Tre Anda Appetite 


turns Water into Wine, and e- 
very Glaſs is Tokay. He that ſatis- 
fies the true Demands of well 
Regulated Nature tho”. never ſo 
Cheaply 


Buſſe his Stars, a calls it Luxury. | 
As Temperance gives us the 


hig heſt Pleaſure at a very Eaſy Rate, 


a ee Man in that Senſe has 


no Temptation to Injuſtice. But 
what a Dignity of Mind does an 


Honeſt Man retain! How Eaſily, 

and Securely does he walk in "is 
Plain, and Open Way! with the 
Approbation, and Applauſe not on- 
ly of his Own Mind. (an Incitima- | 


— 2 


hat he that has true Magnanimity 


( like ] ob's Leviathan Laugbeth at 


the ſhaking of the Spear. He is as 


it were exempt from the Common 
Miſeries of Life, and in the midſt 


Rides | 


7 
| Rideri in the Whirlwind, and rec the Storm. 


15 (l take leave to profit my ſelf of 
the Words of a Great Man, admi- 
rably uſed: by him to another Pur- 
poſe.) And as to the Advantages of 
Prudence they are well known, and 
the more Conſiderable as being Per- 
petual; there is not a Day, nor an 
Hour in which we have not Occa- 
ſion for the Exerciſe of this Virtue, 
and as often taſte the Fruits of it. 
I have only touch'd on the Po- 
G itive Advantages of Virtue. By 
this means we moreover eſcape in- 
numerable Inconveniencies, and 
MNiſchiefs, which 1 muſt not, and 
which! need not here enumerate. . 
Io conelude this head. Good 
N Forgiveneſs of Injuries, Pi- 
ty, Charity, and the like Social 
Virtues as they are never practiſed 
but when Self-Love is at the Bot- 
tom, however diſguiſed it may hap- 
I" to be; ſo being guided by Pru- 


dence 


(196) 


dence (vithout which they loſe their 
Properties, and become Vices) they 


always hive a natural tendency! to 


our Happineſs; as Hatred, Malice, 


Averſion, Rage, 
balent, and“ 

Mind; atid even the above 
mentionetf Virtues themſelves not 
conducted by Prudence, are Ene. 
mies; atid as Such are to be avoid- 
ed: And this the View bf the Fol- 


ard ſuch like Ir. 


lies, Impertmencies, III Nature, ot 


Wickedineſs of Others ſhould not 
be permitted to interrupt bur fan- 


miſt; Fre not 109 1 75 ; 1900 
of Boil Porst; and which his 


al Son, reno n'd for 0 Wilo, 4 


28 well as his being Tl faßt rd Has re- 
peared; wh Ou 
he next Step: tor —— 


Life-is to know How to Erjoy our 


Own: IIS; "7 e 119 1 Nin 


"Bvery Mam is 4 Gſtiner t 


an Wand in the vaſt Otean of 4 


9 Univerſe; ; 


0 eaſy Diſtempers of 


ga een is the er of the 


„ 
Univerſe ; and among other Pecu- 
liarities he has his Own Enjoy- 
ments; which *tis his Buſineſs not 
only to be Contented with as being 
what is allotted him by Providence, 
and not to be mended by his Miſ- 
likes; but to Improve as much as 
poſſible. If Another Man has En- 
joyments which I have not, I have 
thoſe He is a Stranger to; but whe- 
ther I have or no, tis my Own, 
not His I am to be concern'd about: 
Thoſe I have are neither More, 
nor Leſs; they are not Otherwiſe 
than they Are, be His what they 
will. I would gladly be as great a 
Painter as Rafaelle, but Providence 
did not appoint Me to be Rafaelle, 

nor Rafaelle Me, I muſt acquieſce in 
its appointment; By the Grace of God 
 Tamwhatl am; and will endeavour 
to Enjoy, and Improve my Own 
Lot; So endeavour to Improve it as 
all the while to Enjoy, and ſo Enjoy 

as not neglecting to Improve. 
mine 2 We 


"NF 
We have another kind of Proper- 

„ and that is the Preſent time. 
We poſſeſs but one Single Point, the 
whole Cittumference of Eternity 


belongs to Others. We talk of 


Years, we ate Creatures but of a 
Day, a Moment! the Man I was 
Yeſterday is now no more; If I 
live till ef Motrow, That Man is 
not yet borti+ What that” $2/f (hall 
be is utterly unkfiowh; what Ideas, 
what Opiniotis, what Joys; what 
Stiefs, nay what Body, all is yet 
| hid in the Womb of Time; but 
This we ire fiire of, I ſhall et be 
tlie Same, the preſent Fabrick will 


be demoliſſrd for ever. What is 


paſt we know, but bis vaniſlyd as a 

Morhing Dream; we are moving 
on; and every Step we fake 5 4 Step 
in the Dark. at 


5 As 4 ts hates dd” 20 
An immenſe Diftance amongſt Worlds Unkviown 
 Aﬀeer it fl ds Stream of glaring Light; © 
| 2 Day Behind, but all Jae i Night. 70 


"This 
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This is our Condition; we have 


7 left, nothing in ſtore; we 
lune (as they ſay) from Hand 70 
Mowh, The Preſent is the Sub- 
ſtance, Paſt, and to Come are mere 
Shadows. If an Enjoyment is gone, 
it has had its Duration, which was 
as much a Proper of it as any o- 
ther: A Picture I yas very muc 
delighted with for about 20 Years 
. was defac'd by an Accident ; J con- 


ſider'd I had enjoy'd it ſo many 


Years, and was thankful for that, 
etwas all (it ſeems) chat Providence 
defi gn'd when tas beſtow d on me, 
— twas a Noble Gift, it wanld 
have been an Inſtance ot Goodneſs 
il it had been hut for a Month. If 
the Enjoyments of to Day are not 
Equal to thoſe of Velen A, thoſe 
of to Day are not the Leſs, nor leſs 

to be enjoy d; mult I leſſen N 
count ſtill by Teazing my ſelf with 


the ee of God's extraor- 


neſs to me Then; in- 
Z. 2 ſtead 


(180) 

ſtead of being Thankful for That, 

and for what I ſtill Enjoy? 

There is a perpetual Change, 
and Succeſſion of our Enjoyments; 
So that we have a New Set every 

Day; Some indeed continue ſeveral 
Years, Others have a much ſhort- 
er Duration, and many there are 

which ſpring up, and wither imme- 


diately. And if (as it often hap- 
_ pens) inſtead of thoſe that are Ex- 


pir'd, and Vaniſh'd ; Others More, 
and Greater have ſucceeded, this 
will add to the Folly, and Ingrati- 
tude of him who repines at what is 
gone, and overlooks what he Has. 

Io imbitter Preſent Enjoyments 


- with the Fears of what May be is a- 
nother Piece 'of Miſman agement, 
and very commonly practis d: Per- 


haps Something I am now delighted 


with may be Snatch'd from me, or 


ſome New Evil may atrive; but the 
Date of the Enjoyment is not yet 
 expir'd, nor the unwelcome Gueſt 

IP x Ge 


0 as 
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come: the Preſent is what it Is, 

and ſhould not be alter'd by what 
May, or May not be Hereafter. 

Ol all the Fears that are Enemies 


to our Happineſs that of Death is 
the moſt Terrible and with good 


reaſon, the Loſs we fear being 
Greater than any Other Loſs can 
be: But the Caſe is the ſame with 
the great Comprehenſive Bleſſing 
Life as with any particular Enjoy- 
ments, it has its Duration; and we 
may as well regret *twas not 1000 
Years inſtead of threeſcore and 
ten; as that it was but 50, 40, 30, 


or whatever leſſer Number of Vears, 


and not the full Age of ſome men: 
le that dies at what Age ſoever had 
the Duration allotted to that indi- 
vidual Being, which *twas as impoſ- 
ſißble to alter as for a Fly to live 
as long as an Elephant. What the 
Angel in Milton ſays to Adam with 
a little variation of the Senſe, (as 
being ſpoken on another Occaſion) 
H | 18 


6182) 


is Ipplicable to m eue Pur- 


pole. 


Nor 3 1 Tife, nor 5 But what thou I 
Live _ how * or yu "RU to Heavn. 


* not 0 Fond of Life, nor ſo 


Uneaſy under the Inconveniences 


of it as to diminiſh the Pleaſure to 
be had in it; but live Well; Enjoy 
vhilſt you do live, be the time More, 
or Leſs: If we are to Die to Mor- 

row, at leaſt 160 us Live to Dey, 


| Cowards Jie many times before their Daub 
The Valiant never taſte of Death but once. 


Death a Neceſſary Ta 77s 
| Fall come woes it will come 1 
8 |  Shakef: Jul. Cer: 


Not only Pos; bor wren Hope 
is many times an Abatement to our 
"Happineſs; as when ve Overlook 


'the Preſent Good by having our 
Eyes too Longingly fix'd on ſome- 


ve Suffer ; or — we Enjoy che 


Preſent 


thing at a diſtance. When Hope 
helps to make us Eaſy under what 


. 


( 183 ) 
Pteſent' to the Full, and with an 
Addition rather than Otherwiſe 
from our Hopes all is Well; Hope 
is then Wiſely manag'd; but elſe 
tis Abſurd, and Injurions to us. 


The Earls Fitindations can'ſt thou move, or al 
The Ocean's Warces, or rapid Wheels of Day, 
| Then try to Alter, or to Know thy Fate. 
Tir Fix'd, "ths Hil. | 
Nor thy Determin'd State O Man deplire; 
Jis Good, not Beſt; with Thanks the Gods adore, C 
Their Gifts are Wiſely gin; Expect no more. \| 
Regret not what is Paſt; the Preſent Good Enjoy; 
Nor let vain 2 or Fears the Sweets of Life de- 


ous 


i 


And now toching more remains 
towards obtaining A 82 Life 
but that we Learn to be Pleasd. 
This is a Noble, and a Uſeful Sci- 
ence; it not only makes our Selves 
Happy, bur communicates Happi- 

"Bets to all about us. 


. Mais Son he b 92 25 
. ſhook his Plumes that pres fra 


he Circhit wide, | Milton. 
| 0 


(14) 

Tis a wretched Turn many Peo- 
ples heads have taken; They are 
perpetuallyDepreciating every thing, 
in This World; and ſeem to fan- 
cy there is a ſort of Merit in ſo do- 


ing; As if the way to expreſs the 
Eſteem we had for what we hope 
God has provided for us in Another 


State was by railing at This; Or 
as if the Preſent was not alſo the 


Effect of his Goodneſs, and Boun- 


ty. It has been the Practice of all 
Polite People in all Ages, and 
Countreys to Diſguiſe, or Hide 
thoſe Saletès, and Defects which 
tho Common to all Animals are a 
ſort of Reproach to our Nature; 


and to endeavour to Exalt our Spe- 


cies as much as poſſible to what we 


conceive of the Angelick State: 


This alſo is one End of Painting, 


and Poetry; they are to impregnate 


our Minds with the . moſt Sublime, 
and Beautiful Images of things; and 
thus in our Imaginations do Raiſe 


all 
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all Natute ſome e Den abbye 
what is Commonly, or Ever ſeen : 


Why ſhould we nor do this with 
reſpect to our Condition in the par- 


tictlar now ander Chaliderdtion 5 


Why ſhould we not repreſent it tg 


one another, and to ot felyes in 
the Beſt mantet the thing wilt bear; 


and if we muſt be itt One Extreme, bj 


why not on the Right Side, and 18 
our Advatitage. p 
It muſt be owe'd otlt Ebjopmentz 
are Short; Vncerraiti, and have' 
their Alloy. Byjt-thisien 
i batefrrent 15 our Ha ppineſs pPtopor- 
tio table to the Rag t.om that is rai- 
ſeq concerning; it. If our Pleaſures 


ate Short; arid Uncertain we have, 


2 Suecefſi oft of them; ſo that Plea- 
ſre in General is hot Sd, tho” Par- 
_ tienfat Otes Are. Aye but Life it 
ſelf is Short: not if compar'd vith* 


that of woſt other Animals. And. 
tho we Have many Soffecings,. ad 4 


ate nevet Pute 1 


| NI fi 


„ +8 2 
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unmixt, N. from our own \ Mif. 


management (which is often the 
Caſe) or otherwiſe; We; even theſe 


Murmurers themſelves are fed with | 


a Quails, and Manna: There is not 
Day, not an Hour wherein the moſt 


wretched has not ſomeTaſtes of Plea- 
ſure; but the Generality of Men (as 
much a Wilderneſs. as this World 
is) have a Flow. of Enjoyments: 
not Perfect indeed, but lich as are 
Suited to our Imperfeck State; ap- 
pys tho to a certain Degree; ſuch 


as Unerring Wiſdom has appointed. 


What is done with reſpect to our 


Condition in the Main is alſo com- 
monly practiſed in particular Ca- 


ſes; One Croſs Circumſtance puts us 
ſo out of Humour as to make us in- 
* able of Pleaſure from the many 
Advantageous Ones that are in our 


Hands, wat 


We ſhould therefore learn to ln 
ſider things as they are, and to Ex- 
| PER. nb Rep, bur. to Enjoy what 


Advan- 


J 


* * 
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; Adrantage we have notwithſtand- 

ing their Imperfection; to wait to 
be Pleas'd till This, and That, and 
every thing we Millike is remov'd 
like the Countrey-man in Horace. 


— 


| who near Some River's Side 
Expettong 2 in hopes the running Tide 
Will all + &er long, be paſt; Fool, not to know 


4 ſtill has ow the fame, and will for ever flow 
Mr. John Hughes MS. 


There is another Untoward Hu- 
mour very prevalent with moſt Peo- 
ple, and that is rejecting all Advi- 
ces by ſaying *Tis eaſy for one that 

is Happy himſelf to give Such to the 

Wretched which . Themſelves in - 

That Condition could not profit by. 

If che Advice is Good, 'tis no mat- 

ter what the Giver Could, or Would 

do; let Him to whom 'tis given tr 

whether he has Wiſdom, and Vir- 
tue enough to make his Own Ad- 
vantage of it. 
There are indeed certain Sei | 
Aa 2 | ſons 
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9 when the Mind is lncapable of 


leaſure in any remarkable Degree: 


whether from the too great Preſ- 
ſure of Calamity ; or a Melancholly 
Cloud {ſpreading it ſelf Over all: In 
this Caſe the Patient muſt do as in 


a Fit of the Head-ach, the Gout, 
or the like Diſtemper; bear it 8 


Parjently as he can; things. will 
brighten again. And in the mean 
time he muſt not Indolently ſink 


under, but Reſolutely bear up againſt | 


it, and endeavour as ſoon as 


ble to get rid of the Miſchief; but 


by no means muſt he encourage its 
continuance; nor regard any Re- 
flections he may Then' make to his 


Difadvangage; as being Probably 


the Voice of his Diſtemper, not his 


Reaſon. Thus in time the Evil 


may be Remedy'd; and a contraty 
Habit gain'd: Or if this will not 
do, the Philoſopher, and Divine 
muſt e * the Faden into the 

0 Hands 


net we're BY 


3 nini... of LS With -} tq gy 7 


h 
Hands of the Phyſician, or rather 
call him in to their Aſſiſtance. 
This Deplorable Caſe excepted; 
gorous Vaſt Improvements may be 
made in our Pleaſures, by Endea- 
vouring and Studying to be Pleas d. 
Ilnſtead of Obſerving what we 
don't like, and Magnifying That; 
ſuppoſe we ſhould on the contrary 
apply our Selves to diſcover the Ad- 
vautageous Circumſtances in every 
Moment of our Lives, and fix up- 
on, and profit our /Selves of Them 
as much as poſſihle: Would not 
This be more Commendable; and 
more for our Intereſt > There arg 
a thouſand inſtances of things which 
are Inſipid, or even Nauſeous to us, 
but which might become Pleaſant: 
and a thouſand, and ten thouſand 
which ſeem adapted to Pleaſe which 
We ſuffer to paſs by Unxegarded. 
As Impertfedt, and Deſpicable as 
our Preſent Condition may appear 

„ 5 FARE to 
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to be to Some Diſcontented people 
there is not a Glance of the Eye, 
a Morſel we taſte, or a Breath we 
draw but is capable of affording us 


Pleaſure, Every Seaſon of the Year, 


Every Hour of the Day, Every Cir- 
cumſtance of Life has Some, Proper, 
and Peculiar to it. We ſhould ike 
Bees ſuck Sweetneſs out of every 
Flower, Not only thoſe in fine Gar- 
dens, but thoſe Which mb 8 
in every Common Field; y if 
poſſible from every Weed: ** 
Pain, and Diſappointment may be 


the banden of admimiſterin g ſome 


Pleaſure, by a Conſciouſneſs of bear- 


ing them well, the Improvement : 


of our Philoſophical Strength, and 

iving a Stronger Guſt to the Plea- 
255 to be had Elſewhere by t the Op- | 
poſition. * 

If I were to make a Finiſh'd Work 
from this Sketch (which J verily 
believe I never ſhall) there is room 
"_ ra Fr Enlargemeuts 


every 
2 
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every where, and Here particular- 
ly by giving variety of Inſtances; 

| and prove what I have | 
been faying, and I believe it very 


to Illu 


rarely happens, that any One Cir- 


f 1 of Life is ſo well con- 


ſider'd as it might be with the De- 
ſign of extracting all poſſible Plea- 


ſures from it. However (beſides 
that of Connolſſunce which is my 
main Buſineſs,” and which 1 ſhall 
fully proſecute anon) I will not omit 


One which every body finds the be- 
nefit of in ſome meaſure, - but which 


might be im prov d to aVaſt Degree, 
and that is the getting a fine Collecti- 
on of Mental Pictures; what I mean 
1s furniſning the Mind with Pleaſing 
Images; whether of things Real, 
or Imaginary; whether of our own 
forming, or borrow'd from Others. 


This is a Collection which every 


one EP have, and which will fine- 


x 0 = 


"Is. 


loy evety vacant moment of 
ones time. 1 will "we a Specimen 5 
5 \ N. K 94 : 0 1 
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br two of theſe in the Delicate, and 


in the Great kind, or to ſpeak more 
like a Connoiſſeur, the Parmeg- 
„and in the NRaſaelle Taſte; 


and bork out of Milton who alone 


is able to 


70 us Pony; of 
e 


ys tary Aer the 


Hither ; as cen Sams aan 4 Hair) 10 
Aan in Heir Gok.en 12 un * 


What ro of Ples 


ges fill the two following lines? | 
they are the 2 of' by Sonnet 


in Fm n Poems. 


| 0 Nig gal” 0 you blooms AKA +7 
rin : 
nnd 4 J 14 0e l . 


eee! 1 eſtrea, tho but fei d, 
Pau, on ee Here flepr,. nr ages 5 
Nor Fanmis . Herein ayes nj 
With Flowers, Garlands, and Sweet. 

"& ut Eve neck: firlf her miptial Bed, 


* aue the . 


Again, in v tif. 2 3 515. 
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722 hat day the Genial Angel to our Sire 
Brought her in naked Beauty more adorn d, 
ho /qvely than Pandora whom the * 3 


Endow'd Lag all their Gifts. 


' The other is as Great as ever en- 
ter'd intg the heart of Man not ſu- 
pernaturally Inſpired, if at leaſt this 

Poet was not ſo. 


on hear ny Ground they flood, and from the Shore 

They view'd the vaſt immeaſurable Abyſs TY 

Outragious as a Sea, dark, waſteful, wild, 

Up from the bottom turn d by furious Winds, 

And Surging Waves as Mountains to aſſault 

Hear us highth, and with the Center mix the Pole. 
Silence, ye troubled Waves, and thou Deep, peace, 

Said then th Omnnific Word, your Diſcord end. 
Nor ſtaid, but on the Wings of Cherubim 

Upli ifted in Paternal Glory rode 

Fur into Chaos, and the World unborn; 1 

For Chaos head his Voice: Him all his Train 

_ Follow in bright Proceſſion to behold 

Creation, and the Wouaers of his might. 

Then ſtaid the fervid Wheels, and in his fand 

He took the Gold n Compaſſes, prepar'd 

In Gog's eternal Store to circumſc +: 

This Univerſe, and all created thin 

Round thro the va ' Profundity en ure, 

And ſaid thus far extend, thus far thy bounds, 

This be #hy Ju 'Cireumference, O World. 


B b I will 


LOT 

Iwill venture to give one Inſtance 
more, . becauſe *tis a very Material 
one, and a Circumſtance that is U- 
niverſal, and which will greatly 
highthen, and Improve all our En- 
joyments; and This is a®Senſe of 
the Divine Preſence. A Man muſt 
have Groſs Conceptions of God if 
he imagines he can be ſeen in a Fu- 
ture, Better State in any Corporeal 


Form: Incorporeally we ſee him 


Here, his Wiſdom, Goodneſs, Pow- 
er, and Providence; and this Bea- 
tific Viſion brightens More, and 
More to Pure Minds, and that ap- 
ply themſelves to the conſideration 


ofit; and Thus 'tis Heaven Here 


on Earth. 


Tet doubt not but in Paley, en, 


Cod is as * here and will be found alike Eden 


Preſent, and of his preſence many a S'gn | 
Still following thee, ſtill compaſſing thee round 
With Goodneſs and Paternal Love, his Face 

_ Expreſs, and of his Steps the track Divine. 


Milton. 


— 
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learn; and next to thoſe Happy are 


and Honour; 
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] Thus 1 in Contemplation ſweet enjoy 
Thy heav' nly Preſence, gaze on, and adore 


Thy infinite Perfeftions when I walk, 


Or fit, or on my Bed lie down, diſcharg'd 
Of other various, weceſſary Thoughts - 

In bleſt Communion. I am ſtill with Thee, 
Tho lowly Rev rent as before my God; EE 
But filPd uh Joy, and breathing ceaſleſs Praiſe 
For this Ineſtimable Gift, beſtowd ! 
After long ſeeking, with a Heart Upright, 

Ter oft Oppreſsd, and oft thro Gloomy Paths 
Condutted, Perturbations, Griefs, Doubts, Fears, 


' innumerable Conflicts, Agonies, . : | 
Watchings, Laborious Studies, and Diſputes. \ 


This is the Sketch I promis'd, 
and which I will leave as itis. Hap- 
py are they who having been ſet 
right at firſt have nothing to Un- 


they who at length know how to i 
find Pleaſure in all that is Innocent, ö 
and Good, and Uſeful to Society: f 
Such Enjoy, and that with Safety, 4 


no Veil 


She needed, Ji irtue- roof, 20 thought infirm: + 
e 


e 


add her cle. 


(mes 


If Others Enjoy too, tis not to that 
Degree; and with H azard, and Infa- 
my. Would to God! could be Inſtru- 
mental in perſuading Gentlemen to 
exchange thoſe trifling, Unmanly, 
and Ciiminal Pleaſures o which 
too many are aceuſtomed, for thoſe 
of the Other, and Better kind: 
Would to God I could perſuade them 
to Manage, Life well; to get Noble 
Ideas of the Supreme Being; to 
ply themſelves to the Knowle: 
and Improvement of Uſeful, — 
Excellent Arts; to impregnate their 
Minds with Pure, and Wenge I- 


mages, and with the $ 8, and 
Actions of Men n. 80 
cilin us to Humane are after 


we have been obſerving. what is 
commonly done in the World; to- 

gether with a Self- Conſciouſneſs of 

not having Diſhonour d che Species 

Themſelves,  _ 

I have no where fail n none 
but : a ä and a Good 4 

| an 
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ſtian can take Pleaſure in Connmoe 


 fance; but that ſuch a one has a 
Mind at Eafe, and moſt apt to re- 


ceive Virtuous Pleaſure i is inconte- 


ſtable: Tis then a proper Diſpoſi- 
tion ta receive That I am about to 


recommend: Which juſtifies what 


have been doing as to the Attempt, 


whatever the Performance 1 „„ 


jadg d to be. 


Abe the Pleaſure of Oman 


is a Virtuous, and a Uſeful one, 


and ſuch a one therefore as is wor- 


thy the Purſuit of a Wiſe, and Good 


Man appears by what has been ſaid 
heretofore. Wherein this Pleafure 


Conſiſts is what I am Now about to 
ſhew: Which vill alſo ſerve as a Spe- 


cimen of what may be done in o- 


ther Inſtances, a Vaſt many of 


which I have obſerv'd are overlook'd 


and neglected as well as This: 


What is Beautiful, and Excellent 
is naturally a to Pleaſe; but 


not 
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not naturally Seen. Moſt Gentle- 
men ſee Pictures, and Drawings as . 
the Generality of People ſee the | 
Heavens in a Clear, Starry Night, | 
they perceive a ſort of Beauty there, | 
but ſuch a one as produces no great | 
Pleaſure in the Mind: But when 

one conſiders the Heavenly Bodies | 
as other Worlds, and that there are 5 
an Infinite Number of theſe in the 
Empire of God, Immenſity; and 
Worlds which our Eyes aſſiſted by 
the beſt Glaſſes can never reach, | 
and ſo far remote from the/mall 
diſtant of what we ſee (which yet 
are ſo far removed from us that 
when we conſider it our Minds are 
AlIFd with Aſtoniſhment) that Theſe || 
Viſtbleones are as it were our Neigh- | 
bours, as the Continent of France 
is to Great Bruam ; When one con- 
ſiders farther, That as there are In- 
habitants on this Continent tho we 
ſee them not when we ſee That, tis 
aok uorcaſonable to ww” 
that 
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that thoſe Innumerable Worlds ate 
_ Uninhabited, and Deſart; there 
muſt be Beings There, Some per- 
haps More, Others Leſs Noble, and. 
Excellent than Man: When one 
Thus views this Vaſt Proſpect, the 
Mind is Otherwiſe affected than Be- 
fore, and feels Delight which Com- 
mon Notions never can adminiſter. 
So thoſe who at Preſent cannot com- 
prehend there can be ſuch Pleaſure 
in a good Picture, or Drawing as 
Connoiſſeurs pretend to find, may 
Learn to ſee the ſame thing Them 
ſelves, their Eyes being once o- 
pen'd *tis like a New Senſe, and 

New Pleaſures flow in as often as 
the Objects of that Superinduc'd 
Sight preſent themſelves, which (to 
People of Condition Eſpecially) ve- 
ry frequently happens, or may be 
procur'd, whether Here at Home, or 
in their Travels Abroad. When a 
Gentleman has learn'd to ſee the 
Beauties and Excellencies that are 
917 really 
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1 ( 206: )' 
really in good Pictures, and Draw- 
ings, and which may be learnt by con- 
verſing with Such, and applying him- 
ſelf to the conſideration of them, 
he will look upon That with Joy 
which he Now paſſes over with very 
little Pleafure, if not with Indiffe- 
rence : Nay a Sketch, a Scrabble 
of the'Hand of a Great Maſter will 
be capable of adminiſtering to him 
a Greater Degree of Pleaſure than 


thoſe who know it not by Experi- 
ence will eaſily believe, Beſides 
the Graceful, and Noble Attitudes, 


the Beauty of Colours, and forms 
and the fine Effects of Light, and 
Shadow, which none fees as a Con- 


noiſſeur does, Such a one enters far- 


ther than any other Can into the 
Beauties of the Invention, Expreſ- 
ſion, and other Parts of the Work 
he is conſidering: He ſees Strokes 
of Art, Contrivances, Expedients, 
a Delicacy, and Spirit that others 
ſee not, or very Imperfecti r. 
_—_ 5 He 
of 


1 
He ſees what a Force of Mind 
he great Maſters had to Conceive 
Ideas; what Judgment to ſee things 
| Beautifully, or to Imagine Beauty 
from what they ſaw; and what 
a power their. tins were endued 
withal in a few Strokes, and with 
Faſe ro ſhewto Another what them- 
ſelves Conceiv'd.. 
What is it that gives us . 
in 1 a, Hiſtory, or Poem, 
but that the Mind is thereby Faxcg 
niſh'd with Variety of Images? And | 
what diſtinguiſhes Some Authors, 
and ſets em above the Common Le- 
vel but their knowing how to Raiſe 
their Subject? The Trojan, or Pe- 
loponeſian Wars would never have 
? been thought of by Us if a Homer, 
or a Thucygiaes had not told the 
Stories of em who knew how to 
do it ſo as to fil the Mind of their 
Readers with Great, and Delight- 
ful Ideas. He wink converſes with 
the Works of the Beſt Maſters is 
Ws always 
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always Reading ſuch like Admira- 
ble Authors; and his Mind Conſe- 
quently proportionally Entertain'd, 
and Delighted with Fine Hiſtories, 
Fables, Characters, the Ideas of 
Magnificent Buildings, Fine Pro- 
ſpecs, Sc. 

And he ſees theſe things in thoſe 
different Lights, which hs various 
Manners of Thinking of the ſeve- 
ral Maſters ſets them; He ſees em 
as they are repreſented by the Ca- 
pricious, but Vaſt Genius of Lio- 
nardo da Vinci; The Fierce, and 
Gigantick one of Michel Angelo; 
the Divine, and Polite Rafaelle; 
the Poetical Fancy of Giulio; the 
Angelical Mind of Correggio, or 


Parmeggianino; the Haughty Sul- 


len, but Accom pliſtrd Annibale, the 
Learned Aoſtino Caracci, c. 


A Connoiſſeur has this fatther 


: Advantage, He not only ſees Bean- 
ties in Pictures, and Drawings, 
which. to Common Eyes are Invi- 


üble; ; 
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ſible; He Learns by theſe to ſeefuch 
in Nature, in the Exquiſite Forms, 
and Colours, the Fine Effects of 
Lights, Shadows, and Reflections 
which in Her is always to be found, 
and 8 whence he has a Pleaſure 


erwiſe he could never have 


whichot 


had, and which none with Untaught 


Eyes can Poſſibly diſcern: He has 
a conſtant Pleaſure of This kind e- 
ven in the moſt Common things, 

and the moſt Familiar to us, ſo 
that what People uſually look upon 
with the utmoſt Indifference creates 


2 great Delight in his Mind. The 
Nobleſt Works of Rafaelle, the 
moſt Raviſhing Muſick of Hendel, 
the moſt Maſterly Strokes of Milton, 
touch not People without Diſcern- 


ment: So the Beauties of the Works 


of the great Author of Nature are 


not ſeen but by Enlighten'd Eyes, 


and to Theſe they appear far other- 
wiſe than before = were ſo; as 
: n to ſee N 


ing ſtill near- 


er 
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er to its true Beauty, and Perfecti 
on in a Better State, when we ſhall 
ſee what our Eyes have not yer ſeen, 
nor our Hearts Concero'd, 

By converſin ing with the Works 
of the Beſt Maſters our Imaginati- 
ops are Im regnated with Great, 
and Beautif Images, which pre 
ſent themſelves on all occaſions i in 
Reading an Author, or ruminating 


n ſome great Action Ancient, 


or — Every thing is Rais'd, 
every thing Improv'd'from what it 
would have been otherwiſe. © Nay 
_ thoſe Lovely Images with which 
out Minds are thus 10 d riſe There 
continually, and give us Pleaſure 
With, or Without ny rang] 
I. Ap] lication. eb 647 
What is Rare, and Eurious with- 
out t any Othet conſi deration we Na- 
turally take Pleaſure in; becauſe as 
Varia le as our | Circumſtances are 
there is ſo much of Repetition in 


oO that more Variety is ſtill de- 


f rable. 
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rable. The Works of the Great Ma: 
ſters would Thus recommend them- 
ſelves to Us, tho' they had not that 
: Tranſcendent e e as they 
have; They are ſuch as are Rarely 
ſeen; They are the Works of a 
Small number of the Species in one 
Little Countrey of the World, and 


TT 


in a ſhort ſpare of time. But their 
Excellency being put into the Scale 


makes the Rarity of them juſtly 


conſiderable. They are the Works 
of Men Like whom None are Now 
to be found, and When there will 


be God only knows! 
| an, & Guides tout eft dans bes Chang s Elves... 


Fontaine. 


What the old Poet Melanthins 


| 5 of Polygnotus (as he is cited 
| by Plutarch in the Life of Cimon) 


may with a little alteration be ap- 
ply'd to theſe Men in General; 'Tis 


thus Already tranſlated. 


This famous Painter at his own expence 
2 Athens Beauty, and Ceske, 1 
ew 
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New Life to all the Heroes did i A; ; 
Eubelliſſ'd all the Temples with his Art. 
The Splendor of the State reſtor d again: 
Aud h he did oblige both, Gods, and Men. 
And what ſtill adds to the Ra- 
rity of the Excellent Works we are 
| — of is, Their Number muſt 
neceſſarily dimioiſh by ſudden Ac- 
cidents, or the ig but Certain 
Injuries of Time. 
Another Pleaſure belonging to 
Connoiſſance is when we find any 
thing Particular, and Curious: As 
the Firſt Thoughts of a Maſter for 
ſome Remarkable Picture. The O- 
riginal of a Work of a Great Ma- 


ſter the C CP y of which we have 
0 


already by ſome other Conſidera- 
ble —dar' A Drawing of a Pi- 
cture, or after an Antique very Fa- 
mous; or which is now loſt; Or 
when we make ſome New Acquiſi- 


tion upon Reaſonable terms; Chief 


1y when we get for Our Selves ſome- 
thing we much defired, but could 
not MER” be Maſters we: When 


we 


: . 
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we make ſome New Diſcovery; 


Something that Improves our Know- 


ledge in Connoiſſance, or Painting, 


or Otherwiſe; and Abundance of 


ſuch like Incidents, and which ve- 


ry frequently happegs to a Diligent | 


Connoiſſeur. 
The pleaſure that ariſes from the 


_ "Knowledge of Hands is not Like, 


-or Equal, to that of the other Parts 
of the Buſineſs of a Connoiſſeur ; 
But neither is That deſtitute of it. 
When one ſees an Admirable piece 


of Art 'tis part of the Entertain- 


ment to know to whom to attribute 
it, and then to know his Hiſtory; 
Whence elſe is the cuſtom of putting 


. 0 Author's Picture, or Life at the 


begianing of a Book? 


When one is conſidering a pi- 


Aure, or a Drawing, and at the 
ſame time thinks This was done by 
* him who had many ex- inne 


traordinary Endowments of IT 


e Kin -; . | 


who Lor d sa Friend. Ano- 


| 12757 : 


Emropei When one has another 
in his hand, and thinks This was 


+ 4. done by f one whoſe excelEd 
eb. in Three Arts as that any of 


em in that Degree had render d him 
worthy of Immort 
; thatmoreov MP 
en (one; of the hanghtieſt 


” 


opes that ever was) upon a. Slight - 
| 2 d to him, and Extrieated/hjm- 


ſelf with Honour. Another, is the 
bee, Warkofthim winch 
4 550. , 

vantag 7 by — of Gent 


us bad de moſt} Sublime ag 


hay + ther is of him ho liv'd a 
5 Long, and Happy Life, 

beloy'd of Charles V. Emperor; and 
many others of the firſt; Princes of 


rt contend wich his 


A © 


ingly. yet liv'd, and dy'd Obſcire- 
ly. Another we ſhall conſider as 
the Work of * Him who + al 
Reſtor d Painting when it Ci. 
was almoſt Sunk ; of him whoſe Art 
made Honourable; but neglecting, 
and deſpiſing Greatneſs with a ſort 
of Cynical Pride was treated fuita+ 
bly to the Figure he gave himſelf; 
not his Intrinſic Merit; which not 
having Philoſophy enough to bear it 
broke his Heart. Another is done by 
fone who (on the contrary) . £ 
was a fine Gentleman, and 
livd in great Maghificerice, and was 
much honour'd by his Own, and Fo- 
teign Princes; who was a Courtier, a 
Stareſman, and a Painter; and ſo 
much All Theſe that when he acted 
in either Character That ſeem'd to 
be his Buſineſs, and the Others his Di- 
verſion: Iſay when one Thus reflects, 
beſides the Pleaſure ariſing from 
the Beauties, and Excellencies of 
the Work, the Fine Ideas it gives 
$4 ä us 


f Rubens. 
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us of Natural things, tlie Noble 
way of Thinking one finds in it, 
and the Pleaüng Thoughts it May 
ſüggeſt to us, an Additional Plea- 
ſure reſults from Theſe Reflections. 
But Oh the Pleaſure! when a Con- 
miſſeur, and Lover of Art has be- 
fore him a Picture, or Drawing of 
which he can ſay This is the Hand, 
Theſe the Thoughts of him 
who was one of the Politeſt, 
Beſt-Natur'd Gentlemen that ever 
was; and Belov'd, and Aſſiſted by 


Kae 


me Greateſt \ Wits, and. the Great- 


eſt Men then at Nome Of Him 
Who liv'd in great Fame, Honour, 
andMagnificence, and dy'dextreme- 
ly Lamented; and miſt a Cardinals 


Hat onlyby dying a few Months too 


ſoon; but was particularly Efteem'd, 


and R 'd by two Popes, the 
only ones who. kita, the Chair of 
St. Peter in His time, and as Great 
Men as ever ſate there ſince that 

Leo if at [heal He eyer. did. 
2 One 
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One (in ſhort) who could have 
been a Liomardo, a Michelangelo 


ano, an Annibale, a Rubens, or a- 
ny other when he pleas'd, but none 
of them could ever have been a Ra- 
celle. | 


Such. as Diana ken ſhe forightly "DH 
+ Dance on cool Eurota's Flow'ry Meads ; 

Or when the Goddeſs is delighted more 

5 125 rhe Stag, 4 Skipping Goat, She o Te | 
| Huge Tagetus, or Erymanthus / 
er 7 bil Hunters Aae Ecchoes in the C ties. 
0 A Thauſand M od. Nymphs ever more are ſeen 

J Carevndind and E xulting in their een, 1 
t- Bat She difting uiſhable is frum far, 5 
m Wench Þ and. more e ages , 5 


Bright w ere Ex ry one is Fair. 
Foe oye Chaſt-Latoha ſaw, ſbe /mil'd, 
e- 4d with — Foy her Heart was fill d. 


s When we compare the Hands, 
1d Manners of One Maſter with 


| = aq in different times: When we 
ſee the various Tarps of Mind, and 
Excellencies; and above all when 
ve obſerve what is Well, or III in 
their Works, as it is a Worthy, ſo 


6 Ddz 5 *J 


a Tian, Aa Correggio, a Parmeggi- 


ther, and thoſe of the ſame 


- © 


; . . Wr 


The l 

* liberty „and with her Plumes win 

ucᷣous the Bom Arr (to le Mi. 
wig W pie ! 


a alſo a very DelighdWiercl of 


our Rational Faculties: 

And there is one Giroamſtance 
in it which ought not to be forgot- 
ten, and with which J will cloſe 
this part of my Argument. In Law 
we are ty dk down to Precedents; in 
© Phyſick” tis dangerous treading Un- 
trodden Paths; in Divinity, Rea- 
ſon tho flyidp xefore the Wind with 
all her Sails pread miiſt ſtop if an 
Article of Faith appears: But in 
This Study the has her full Courſe; 
d finds it ſelf intirely at 
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is a Pleaſure elch none 
binking Men can be Senſible 
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1 can weer. WE 


4 is 4. an ip dro 9 2 "aw 
ger are as two People travelling to- 
ether; if the Book be in Manu- 
3 the Writer takes the Other 
into his Own Calaſh; if it be Print- 
1 tis a Common Fouure. We oe 
ii dr been in e longer t than 
Sth expected, but are now entering 
upon the laſt Day's journey. How 
my Fellow Trayeller is affected I 
+ know not, but I confeſs I am plea- 
ſed Iam 10 near Home. OS 
was formerly a trite ſaying 7 
mong the Florentines (and may be 


0 ſtill for ought I know). Cafe far- 


= ta, "Capo ha; 1 4 thing. done. has a 


Head; that is, till then it has no 


Life, the Main circumſtance is 
vanting, tis good for little. I am 


io de, glad. when 1 clap N the 


Head 


1 
Head to an ny thing I undertake, be- 
cauſe . That Affair is broughe 
to the Perfection I can give it; tis 
Something: and then moreover 
am at liberty for a New Enterprize. 


When ] am got to the end of the 


Preſent Work (and I am now come 


to the Laſt General Diviſion of it) 
I ſhall have the ſatisfaction of ha- 


ving done what I could for my Own 


Improvement; for he that endea- 


vours to give Light to Another in 


any matter ftrikes up ſome in his 


Own mind, which probably would 


never otheirwile! have kindled there; 


and il ſhall enjoy a Conſciouſneſs of 
having try'd to be as Uſeful to the 
Publick as my Circumſtances would 
enable me to be: I ſaw ſomething 

of this kind was wanting, and di 

not perceive that twas very likely 
any one elſe would take the trouble 
of it. I have therefore offer'd my 


Preſent houghts on This New 
43 Get; and in as good a Method 


as 


„ 


1 ates. © - a> . 


Ly  _- 

I could contrive. I am too Senſible 
of the Fallibility of Humane Under- 
ſtanding , and of my Own in par- 
ticular to be too well Aſſured that 

1am Right Throughout: and ſhall 
be glad to be better Inform'd if it 
appears that I am miſtaken in-any 
thing Material: And I have ſome Pre- 
tence to ſuch a Favour having ſo Free- 
ly communicated thoſe Lights I be- 
lied I had acquired, and that with 
no ſmall Labour, and Application, 
in a Matter which I conceiv'd might 
be of Uſe to the World. To be 

Miſtaken is a Sin of Infirmity which 
1 pretend not to be exempt from: 
Error after Conviction is the Dead- 
IVy Sin, and which I hope I never 
We will Now go on; and ſee 

whatAdvantages Connoy//ancebrings 
When! was repreſenting the Be- 
neſits that might accrueto the Pub- 
28 lick 
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lick by means of the Art of Paint- 
Ing, and Connoiſſance 1 prov'd it 
had a Natural tendency to Reform 
our Mannets, Refine our Pleaſures, 
and Increaſe our Wealth, Power: 
and Reputation. All theſe Advan- 
tages every Particular Connoiſſeur 
will have if Prudence accompanies 
that Character. As to the two 
former no queſtion can be made 
concerning Them: Nor of rhe two 
Latter, ſuppoſing we have thoſe 
other, and that which alone re- 
mains to be conſider d, the Improve- 
ment of our Fortunes. Now tho 
tis true a Man may employ ſo much 
Money This way, and in Such a 
Manner as may not be proportiona- 
ble to his Circumſtances, nor Pro- 
per whatever Thoſe are; Vet if (as 
1 ſaid) Prudence is mix'd with Con- 
noiſſance not only This Inconveni- 
ence will be avoided, but the con- 
trary Advantage obrain'd; for Mo- 
ey may be as well laid out This 
way 


dae Sonic a0 on this head, 
ind that is; The Plealate af. . 
nofſance will probably” ome in in- 
ſtead of Others not aby leſs Virtu- 
ons, but more Expenſive. 

I promis d when I enterd upon 
this Argument that I wonld treat it 
not as an Advocate, or an Ora- 
tor, but as a Strict Reaſoner; and 
have no where Deviated from — 
Rule that I know of: That I have 
not done ſo here when I faid that 
Connoiſſance Had a Natural tendency 
to promote otir Iutereſt, Power, 
Nef utation, Politeneſs, atjd even 
Virtue, I refer you to what f 
— ſaid when I afferte# that the 
ubliek might reap all thefe Ad- 

ces by by the fame Means ; and 
Elſewhere in this Diſcourſe. But 
26 would not Exaggerate any thing; 
neither muſt F forbear an 1 
E e |: 
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to the Cauſe I have undertaken, 
which I ſhould not have done if 
had Slightly paſs'd over this Impor- 
tant Article, and had not taken care 
to give it chalk Strong Touches ſo as 
tomake it Conſpicuous, that it may 
have a due effect upon the Mind of 
the Reader. 

As my Diſcourſe is addreſs'd to 
Gentlemen in General I am not to 


inſiſt upon thoſe Advantages which 


are Peculiar to Painters, and 
Sculptors, and ſuch other Artiſts as 
have relation to Theſe; Which 
Advantages are very conſiderable; 
not ſo much from the Knowledge 
of Hands, and how to diſtinguiſh 
Copies from Originals; (tho' that is 
Something) but to know accurately 
to diſcover the Beauties, and De- 
fects of a Picture, or Drawing they 
muſt readily acknowledge will not 
; alittle contribute to their own Im- 
provement in their Art: This how- 
ever not. bejag Proper to be inſiſted 
on 
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bn Here I proſecute i it no farther; 
but leave it to be ſeriouſſy confic 
tered by thoſe Contern'd. 

To be a Connoiſſenr is to have an 
Accompliſhment which tho**tis not 
Yer reckon'd amongſt thoſe Abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to a Gentleman; 
he that poſſeſſes it is always Re- 
ſpected, and Eſteem d por that Ac- 
EN Reef 

And if it be conſiders what Qua- 


Where, a good Connoiſſeur muſt 


neceſſatily have it will be found it 
teannot be otherwiſe. ' What Beauti- 
ful Ideas! Clearly Coriceiv'd, Strong- 
ly Retain'd, and Artfully Manag'd! 


What a Solid, and Unbiaſs'd Judg- 
ment! What a Fund of Hiſtorical, 
: Pottical, and Theological Scienes 


mlüſt He have; and cannot fail by 


perpetually converſing with Good 


Pictures, and Drawings always to 
Improve, and Increaſe! I will not 
po on to multiply particulars: He 


that" has Theſé in any Tolerable 


* N 


Degree wall he "ll 4, to * an 
 Accom pliſhment which all Gentle- 
men Ought to have; and will be 
Eſteem'd 3 885 

When the Roman Power wWas 
broken, and diſſipated; and Arts, 
Empire, and Common Honeſty were 
— by Ignorance, Superſti- 
tion, and Prieſt. Craft, the Diſhonour 
of Humane Nature was Compleated; 
for twas Begun long before in 
Greece, and. _—” 1 5 * Miſe- 
rable times, and for Ages after- 
- Wards," God knows. there was no 
Connaiſſeurs.! to Write, and Read 
was Then an Accompliſhment for 
a Prince to value himſelf upon, As 
the Species began to Recover them- 
ſelves, and to gain more Strength, 
7 Literature, and Painting alſo lifted 
up their heads; but however not E- 
des. That Degree of Vigour 
| that ſerv” d to. produce a Dante in 
ee, could riſe 10 higher than 


Arts 


5 7 heſe parts of the Word dean ot 
5 Re- civiliz cw. 
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10 went on in NA proportion | 


gill the Happy Age of Rafeelle, 
1 which was productive of ſeveral Ve- 


great Nen in All kinds; and 


Oux own Countrey 


as Old, and \Haught _ Proud i in Arms 


Milron. 


Shai off i its Gorbicl Ru, and be- 


gan early to Imitate its Neigh- 


hours in Politeneſs; in which it has 


Already (for this Revolution was 


but ons 200 Years ago) Equalb d, 
- if not gone Beyond the reſt in a 

great many Inſtances: If we go on 
the time will come when it ſhall 
be as diſhonourable for a Gentle- 
man not to beaGomorſenr, as NowW 
tis not to be Able to read: any o- 
tber than his Own Language; 
not to ſee the Beauties of x Good 
I Author. 1185 


Painting is bias neck Sort of 


1 weng. but like the Hieroglyphicks 


anci- 


/ 5 


8 * * 
* 5 | +7 83 
atly 8 42 Ch. e not for 


4 . 1 0 read it, is not only 


ach 2 Man, büt to fee the Beau- 
ties of the Thouę 


„the Expreſſion, Face, and Ufear- 
neſs that is to be Gundi in it: and 
not to be able to do This is a Sort 
& Illirerature, and Unpoliteneſs. . 

And accordingly in Converſati- 


on (when as it frequently does) it 


t . upon Painting, a Gentleman 


that is a Chnnoiſſeur is diſtinguiſſrd; 


as one that has Wit, and Learning 

is; That Sy the "Subject of L Diſ⸗ 

courſe. NE 1 
On the contrary, Not to be a 
cane ae ſuch occaſions either 


Silences a Gentleman, and Hurts his 


Character; Or he makes a much 
Worſe: Figure in pretending to be 
what he is Not to thoſe who ſee 
his Ignorance. See you” not (ſaid 


A to IM. e Prieſt of Dia. 
na) 


N 
92 


to knec that tis ſuch a Story, or 


=... it, and Pencil; of 
= 2 (oa the Colouring, and Compoſiti tion 


#. 

#: 
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ug) that the Boys 
lours, who u gon are. Halen look . 

 #pon.you with Reſpett hecanſerof be 

Gola, and Purple of your Garments, nt 
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ſooner hear you Talk of what yiu Un. 5 ne ” , 


derfland Not but they Laugh at yon. 


Thoſe who are Connoiſſeurs have | 


this farther Advantage; They will 
have no occaſion to Ask, or Rely u 
on the Judgment of Others; They 
can Judge for Themſelves. 

Thoſe who AR R Conuo;ſſenrs: 1 
repeat it becauſe there are ſome 
who fancy they are ſo, and are 
Thought to be fo by others, wha 
nevertheleſs have no better Pretence 
to that Character than a Superſti- 
tious Bigot, or a Hypocrite has to 

14 true Piety. Tis an Obſervation (as I 
remember) of my Lord Bacon, tho? 
tis no matter Who has ſaid it, if it 
be True, that a Lutle Philoſophy 

males a Man an Atheiſt; a Great 
deal a good Chriſtian: So a Little 
© Gpmoiſſance. ſets a Man at a Great: 
er, 


* * ae ben the Adva tag 


jncdices of his Friends, or Flattery 
of his Dependents he is perſnaded 


to ſtop There, imaginiug That Lit- 


tle is All. For ſuch a one not on- 
by is very apt to make himſelf the 


the Ignoratt; but befides he lies open 

to Thoſe whoſe Buſineſs it is to 
Find out, and Profit themſelves of 
fuch Self-Sufficient, Abortive Con- 
noifſenrs ; - who will De fave to be- 
leve themſelves a Match for Them 


who ate cheir 'Superjours i inthisCaſe ; 


and co tly be Orer- powerd 
by them; whetens ene that Has no 
Opinion at alt of his own Strength 
will keep himfelf out of Dang 
Gentlemen muſt take care therefore 
that they don't ſuppo e themſelves 
bs de Comms ro t 


None; if by his too good Opinion 
| cf his Own Abilities, or the Pre- 


g. whatervs he may appear to 
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without Principles, and Experience 
Eſpecially if they undertake to Col- 
le; and pique themſelves of Hands, 
andOriginals. Tho'ifI may have 
the Honour to Adviſe in This Caſe 
they ſhauld begin with no ather View 
than to have the Beſt things; the 


reſt will fall in in Time, .and with 
Obſervation, and Care if they re- 
ſolve to be Compleat e een in 


all Reſpects. 

«Ax: gur Arft coming into the 
World we are but in a low Degree 
even of Animal Life, growing up 
however to a more perfect one; 
and in a ſort of Probationary State 
towards Rational Being ; as when 
ve arrive to That we are (as our 
Holy Religion teaches us) Candi- 

dates for a Glorious Immortality, 
With Time our Strengrh increa- 
fr naturally, and we become more 
Conſiderable Animals; and by Ob- 
ſervation, and Iaſtruction every one 
, a certain Share of Art, and 
LlE!eience, 


| 
| | 
| 
U 
0 


Crs) 


Science, partly Inſenſibly, and part 
ly by direct Application; in propor- 
tion to which we are advanc di in the 
Rational State. * 

7 how Minute an Origin de owe 


Young bun Cæſar, and ts great Naſſau! 
Garth. 


Homer, 4 Milton Once + were not Divine, 
The hand of Rafaelle could not draw a Line, 
And Lock, and Newton Once had Thoughts like 
Mine. 


But to what height ſoever'tis pol- 
fible for Humane Nature to arrive, 
and howſoever Extenſive their Ca 
pacity may be, Every Individual is 
a ſort of Conan. a mixt Creature 
in ſome reſpects a Rational Being, 
in Others a mere Animal; like the 
Whymſical Picture Va/ar: ſpeaks of 
at the end of the Life of Taddeo 
_ Zxccaro, and which he ſays was then 
in the Collection of the Cardinal 4: 
Monte; in Some Views you might 


ſee the Portrait of Hen. 2. of France ; 


ä In Others the fame Face, but Re- 
vers ad, 


— 7 a 
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vers'd, and in Others a Moon, and 
an Anagramatical Copy of Verſes. 
Every Man Thus may be conſider'd 
in Various Lights; In One, where he 
has ſprung out the fartheſt length 
from the Animal, into the Rational 
State; in Another, where he has 
made leſs Advances; and Some 
where he remains juſt where he was 
in his Infancy, _ 

For we have not Abilities of 2 | 
6 and Mind, nor Time ſufficient 
allotted to any one of us to make 
any Conſiderable Progreſs in Many 
Paths,and by much the greater num- 
ber ſtop ſhort without being Excel- 


lent in any one Art, or Science how 


Mean ſoever it be. 
Upon this Account it is that we 


areExcus'd if in Many Inſtances we 


are Intirely Ignorant ; tis noRefle- 
ction upon us if we are mere Ani- 
mals in Some Views, and depend 


upon Other Peoples, who alſo are 
Ff 2 Low 


3 bt 
F 4 p 
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Low Creatures iu Some reſpects, but 
Noble Beings in regard to ſuch At- 
tainments in which We are Defe- 
ctive, Herein They are our Superi- 

ours, our Guides, our Lords; They 
are Rational Beings, and We not, 
or but in an Inferiour degree. Thus 
we are All dependent upon each o- 


on: But this is no otherwiſe an Ex- 
cuſe than from the Neceſſity of 
Things; For tis Unworthy a Rati- 
onlal Being to retain any of the Brute 
which he can poſſibly diveſt him- 

As *tis Diſhonourable, So tis In- 
convenient to be in a State of De- 
pendence, and Pupillage: Our Con- 
dition approaches towards Perfecti- 
on in proportion as we have the Ne- 
ceſſaries, and Ornaments of Life 
within our Selves, and need not to 
have recourſe to Foreign Aſſiſtance; 
which cannot be had without part- 
W 


ther to ſupply our Single — J N 
E 


think fit to Collect Pictures, or 
Drawings; Theſe things have theit 
Uſes, and Beauties evento thoſe who 
wy chem but Superficially, and Theſe 
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jog with ſomething of our Own 


dg'd to be Equivalent: Beſides, A- 
— Man at rarely apply him- 
ſelf ſo diligently to My Concerns as 


to his Own, Nor can I be T- 

of his Integrity in Any Caſe; 
Some there is great reaſon to Su — 
it; and in Some Others tis even Un- 


reaſonable to expect Any Man will 


open himſelf entirely to me. 


Tis true a Gentleman may be in 
ſuch Circumſtances as permit him 


not (conſiſtent with the Character 
oa Wiſe Man) to apply himſelf to 


become a very good Connoiſſeur : 
Tis not to ſuch as Theſe, but to 


| Thoſe many who have Leiſure, and 
Opportunity, I have been taking the 
liberty humbly to recommend That 


Study - Such as Theſe however may 


Circum- 
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ie 
Circumſtances may juſtifie ſuch a one 
in Submitting to the Direction, and 
Advice of Another upon the Beſt 
Terms, and with as much Prudence 
ie he can; as in Law, Phyſick, or 
any. Other Caſe: But it muſt be 
Own'd, That 'tis Better, *tis more 
for Our Honour, and Intereſt if as 
in all Other Caſes, ſo in This we 
are Sufficiently Qualified to Judge 
for Our Salbe 
Tiis the Glory of the proteſtant 
Church; and eſpecially of the 
Church of England, as being In- 
dubitably the Head of the Re- 
formed Churches; and ſo upon 
That Acccount, as well as the Pu- 
rity, and Excellency of its Doctrines, 
and the Piety, and Learning of its 
Clergy (ſo far as I am able to judge) 
the Beſt National Church in the 
World: I ſay *tis the Glory of the 
Reformation that thereby Men are 


{ct at Ad to judge for Them- 


- ſelves 
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yl HY 

ſelves: We are Thus a Body of 
Free-Men; not the Major part in 
Subjection to the reſt. Here we ate 
all Connoiſſeurs as we are Proteſtants; 
tho (as it mult needs happen) Some 
are Abler Connoiſſeurs than Others. 
And we have abundantly experi- 
enc'd the Advantages of This ſince 
we have Thus reſum'd our Natural 
Rights as Rational Creatures. _ 
the like Reformation be made, 

a matter of much leſs — 

indeed, but conſiderable enough to 
juſtifie my Wiſhes, and Endeavours; 
I mean in relation to Connoiſſance: 
May every one of us in This Caſe 
alſo be able to judge for our Selves, 
without Implicitly, and Tamely re- 
| ſigning our Underſtandings to thoſe 
FE — Are Naturally our Equals, and 
the Advantages will be Proportion- 
able. 
A Nan that thinks Boldly, Free- 
ly and Throughly ; that ſtands up- 
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Foes his Oun Lage, and hey: with. 


| this Own EyH, has u Firgines} aud 


| Serenity of Mind which he that is 


be: Or if Some ſay 

ſome Another; tho in times paſt 
This might have given him much 
Vneaſineſs: Now; if he ſees the In- 


Dependent upon Others has Not, 


Cannot Reaſonably have. Nor 


is he ſo liable to be Impoſed upon: 
Whereas Others are 255 ject to be 
driven about b by the Breath of — 


which is el. blowing Stron 
from Every Point of the Comp 

If any one tells a true e 
that ſuch a Picture or Drawing of 


His js a Copy; or not ſo Good; Grof 


ſo Good a Hand as He judges it to 
One thing, and 


eonteſtable Marks of an Original; 


the Unqueſtionable Charadterilticks 
of the Hand; and judges of its 


Goodneſs upon Principles which he 


| ſees to be luch as may be 
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hot Him. So if a Drawing, or Pi- 
Kure he offered him as being of 
the Hand of the Divine Rafaelle; 
if he is told there is Undoubted, 
or Infallible Tradition for its ha- 
ving been in the Arundell Collecti- 
on; and bought by my Lord in /- 
taly; but not *till he had had it 
conſider by the Beſt Judges there; | 
and even Examin'd in the Acade- = 
my of Painters at Rome, in which 
there might probably have been 
Some at That time old enough to 
have ſeen Thoſe thar had ſeen Ra- 
Faelle; Or as an Italian Writer in 
the Hyperbolical Style of that Na- 
tion fays had ſeen the Lord. Vet 
if This Judicious Connoiſſeur ſees ii 
it no Fine Thought, no Juſt, nor 
Strong Expreſſion, ne Truth of 
Drawing, no Godd Compoſition, 
Colouring, or Handling; in ſhort 
neither Grate, nor Greatneſs; but 
that on the contrary tis Evidently 
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